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Golf  The  Open  Championship 

Texan  rides  off 
with  the  title 


David  Davies 

JUSTIN  LEONARD,  with  a 
merciless  display  of  precision 
putting,  started  five  strokes 
behind  Jesper  Pamevik  and  beat 
the  Swede  by  three  to  win  the  126th 
Open  Championship  at  Royal  Troon 
last  Sunday. 

The  least-heralded  American  of 
modem  times  —  his  amateur  career 
whs  sandwiched  between  those  of 
Phil  Mickelson  and  Tiger  Woods  — 
produced  a  final-round  65  for  a  total 
of  272,  !2  under  par,  to  become  the 
third  successive  player  from  his 
country  to  carry  off  the  claret  jug. 

After  accepting  the  trophy 
Leonard  broke  down  (luring  his 
speech  as  he  tried  to  thank  his  fam¬ 
ily  and  friends.  When  he  recovered 
he  said:  ‘They're  here  with  cue  In 
spirit,  that's  all  that  mn tiers." 

Parnevik  and  Darren  Clarke  tied 
for  second  after  the  Swede  bogeyed 
the  final  hole.  While  that  repre¬ 
sented  invaluable  experience  for  the 
Northern  Irishman,  Parnevik  was 
bitterly  disappointed.  Not  only  has 
he  been  runner-up  in  this  champi¬ 
onship  before,  in  1994;  this  second 
place  is  his  fifth  of  the  season. 

The  championship  has  rarely 
seen  such  putting  as  Leonard  pro¬ 
duced  over  the  closing  holes.  He 
had  only  25  nil  day  and  three  suc¬ 
cessive  singles  at  the  15th,  lfith  and 
17th  holes  were  vital.  The  American 
picked  out  hia  18ft  par  putt  at  the 
15th.  "That  was  the  tournament 


Cryptic  crossword  by  enspa 


Across 

I  Stand  for  heartless  rogue 
getting  handout  (9) 

6  Stick  by  Oriental  (5) 

9  Deposit  put  or\  a  casual  Jacket  (5} 

10  Neat  figure  —  fruit  Intake  is 
responsible  for  It  (0) 

I I  A  cold  dietla  awfully  out  of  place 
(10) 

12  Withdrew  labour  (4) 

14  Desert  people  struggle  to  make 
progress  (3,4) 

1 5  Pen  article  for  example  backing 
a  seaside  resort  (7) 

17  States  small  change  In  school 
appears  questionable  (7) 


19  No,  nol  It's  new  ideas  that  are 
wanted  (7) 

20  Others  take  life  easy  (4) 

22  The  German  put  in9tde  aiming  to 
be  devious  (10) 

25  Being  disrespectful  about  the 
Right  is  not  wise  (9) 

26  Open  a  page  at  random  (5) 

27  Some  bars  set  one's  teeth  on 
edge  (5) 

28  Realise  this  could  mean  arrest  (9) 


1  Fleet  for  which  the  monarch 
paid  out  (6) 

2  Hangers-on  mounting  a  strike 
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right  there,"  he  said.  “I  didn’t  allow 
Jesper  any  breathing  space." 

For  some  inexplicable  reason, 
given  that  he  is  far  from  convention¬ 
ally  handsome  and  not  yet  particu¬ 
larly  rich,  Leonard  was  selected  by 
Cosmopolitan  magazine  as  one  of 
the  25  most  eligible  bachelors  in  the 
world  last  August.  His  response  to 
questions  on  the  subject  has  been 
an  even  blanker  expression  than 
usunl  and  an  intoned  "next  ques¬ 
tion". 

His  birdies  involved  a  similar  lack 
of  histrionics  but  Parnevik,  Clarke 
and  Woods  provided  fantastic 
theatre.  Everyone  knew  Woods  had 
to  go  for  everything  to  have  any 
chance  of  making  up  the  eight  shots 
he  was  behind  Parnevik.  A  visit  to  a 
greenside  bunker  at  the  1st  left  him 
a  15-footev  for  par  which  he  fairly 
rammed  home.  There  was  a  hum  of 
excitement:  the  would-be  hero  had 
made  a  declamatory  opening  state¬ 
ment. 

For  those  who  stayed  by  the  1st 
green  there  was  more  to  come. 
Clarke  took  his  driver,  came  within 
a  few  yards  of  driving  the  green, 
putted  from  20  yards  and  again  from 
12  feet  to  secure  his  birdie. 
Parnevik,  meanwhile,  was  on  the 
up-slopc  of  a  bunker  facing  a  shot 
which  Peter  Thomson,  the  five-time 
Open  champion,  thought  the  Swede 
would  do  well  to  get  on  the  green. 
He  almost  holed  it,  tapping  in  from 
two  feet. 

Clarke  took  an  iron  for  safety  off 


Tastes  good  . . .  Justin  Leonard  kisses  the  trophy  fhoto  fram-  purom 


the  next  tee  and  watched  his  ball 
soar  on  to  South  Bay  beach,  out  of 
bounds.  He  needed  a  break  to  get 
back  in  the  game  and  with  his  sec¬ 
ond  to  the  3rd  he  hit  the  pin,  the  ball 
finishing  up  four  feet  away  for  a 
seemingly  certain  birdie.  Parnevik 
smiled,  stood  to  his  ball  and  stopped 
it  closer  by  12  inches. 

This  was  great  stuff  and  two 
birdies  should  have  gone  on  the 
card.  But  Clarke  missed  and  the 
Swede  moved  to  12  under,  four 
ahead  of  the  field. 


over  places  offered  (9) 

3  Disappeared,  having  proved  a 
tea-break  necessary  (10) 

4  Catch  putting  French  In  the 
gin  (7) 

5  They  twist  matched  pairs 
without  hesitation  (7) 

6  Face  the  cat!  (4) 

7  Risk  a  quarter  accept  (5) 

8  The  princess  designated 
touching  craft  (9) 

13  Such  an  individual's  proclivity  Is 
revealing  (10) 

14  Holding  back  with  military 
personnel  helping  (9) 

16  Dislike  shown  for  a  retrogressive 
party  in  a  note  (9) 

18  A  woman  has  to  adjust  her 
seat  (7) 

1 9  Relentlessly  making  a  point 
concerning  road  work  (3-4) 

21  The  colour's  very  good  (n  the 
main  (5) 

23  There's  e  certain  craving  for 
greenstuff  after  spring's  end  (5) 

24  Some  intruders  are  really 
offensive  (4) 


Last  week's  solution 
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Ideally  lenders,  if  they  are  tn  win, 
do  not  drop  shots  but  Parnevik 
failed  to  carry  the  bunker  30  yards 
short  of  the  tith  green.  The  ball  fin¬ 
ished  so  close  ro  the  face  that  he 
could  only  just  gel  it  out  and  a  six 
was  the  result.  A  redeeming  birdie 
was  needed  and  the  7th,  only  402 
yards  mid  downwind,  looked  an  ob¬ 
vious  place  to  gel  it. 

Hall  an  hour  earlier.  Woods  luul 
driven  into  the  bunker  here  five 
yards  short  of  the  green.  He 
splnshed  out  in  five  feet  and  then,  as 
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he  sometimes  does,  1^,. 

at  the  hole  ami  saw  it  rtnt,^  ‘ 
past.  He  got  that  one  h  w 
was  ail  anger  welling  up  ^ 
pressed  itself  aUhenaL’ 
mous  Postage  Stamp.  1 

Woods  lias  an  occa^, 
ness  with  the  short  irons 

die  championship  starts,, 

dieted  this  hole  might  be hjj, 

fall  Itwas-ahiplobogqi,-*, 

Woods  was,  by  now,  o»t?-  ’ 
I*amcvik  to  worry  about,  foh 
die  middle  of  the  7th  [fos- 
Swede's  second  was  in'- 
struck.  It  was  going  to 
hack  of  the  green  but  hit  del 
fluttering  at  the  topofthqi* 
ball  dropped,  gift-wrapped,^1, 
from  the  hole  to  lakehnejfc 
under. 

He  needed  every  ounce  cf; 
he  could  get,  for  ahead  Lncji 
producing  some  prodigious;.-; 

The  American  had  doneijji 
earlier  holes  —  on  the  loagfd 
pitched  to  three  feet,  onto;* 
went  even  closer  and  onto*- 
second  stopped  fivefectan>£i 
birdies. 

But  front  then  on  *y.  _  . 
Leonard's  oscnpology  deOrlV' 

Hr  dropped  a  shot  at  theKh1- 
ho  missed  the  green  butafcL 
lie  holed  from  10  fed  fort-, 
after  hitting  a  chip  fat.altheft: 
chipped  dead  after  infer;: 
green  and  at  the  15th  he g«r. 
lucky. 

His  second  missed  the  r-* 
leaving  him  30  yards  from  f- 
and  in  among  the  CobxaAr 
He  was  allowed  tu  pbaibri-- 
cause  a  s|x*clator  had 
moved  it  but  even  then  fee?'' 
ished  IK  feil  short.  Inwslf'.- 
pull  again  amt  up  weiuhiirii  ^ 
in  salute  —  the  only  crnothc -■  - 
lowed  himself  until  lliepn*- 
cireinoiiy. 
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Parnevik  cruelly  hunted  dot : 


Mike  Solvey 

I T  COMES  to  something  when 
I  two  of  the  hundreds  of  specta¬ 
tors  mussed  around  the  1 7th 
green  at  this  moat  testing  of  links 
are  under  the  impression  that 
the  1 2tilh  Open  Championship 
is  about  to  he  won  by  England's 
tight-hend  prop. 

Justin  Leonard,  25  years  aid, 
just  might  he  the  lowest  profile 
golfer  to  win  die  title  in  decades 
—  to  British  eyes  anyway.  Tills 
win,  die  £250,000  dint  goes 
with  It  and  the  untold  millions 
that  could  follow  will  have  raised 
his  rating  a  few  points,  though. 

Despite  die  seemingly  impreg¬ 
nable  position  that  Jesper  Parn¬ 
evik  had  built,  there  was  always 
a  chance  that  nn  American 
would  win  here.  They  ahvnya 
seem  to.  Eight  years  ago  it  was 
Mark  Calcavecchin  who  emerged 
from  the  pack.  Before  that  came 
the  Toros,  Watson  in  1982  and 
Weiskopf  in  1973,  and  back  at 
the  start  of  the  sixties,  Arnold 
Palmer.  But  Leonard?  Everyone 
was  guilty  of  underestimating 
him,  but  two  wins  in  the  States 
in' the  past  two  years,  and  years 
spent  learning  in  the  winds  that 
whistle  through  the  Lone  Star 
state’,  pointed  to  better  titihgB. 

To  win  he  had  to  hunt  down  ' 
jParneVikand  Darren  Clarke  and 
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While  Parnevik  was  all  tu 
(rending  water  in  the  finals-1 
out,  Ixomird  wns  cofflpWP 
first  nine  hi  31,  a  figure 

tered  all  week.  Then  he  rtaS 
nn,  rolling  in  pult  after  ou» 
gcous  putt  with  a  display  u 
scrambling  flint  almorioffln 
belief.  , 

There  have  been  other  be 
rounds  that  can  be 
Greg  Norman's  64  at 
George's  four  years 
extraordinary  surge 
In  1988,  Watson’s  TurnM 
head-to-head  with  Jack 
In  1977  and  Henry  CoKo^ 
mous  65  atSnndwichtMi® 
its  name  to  a  golf  ball.  ^ 

No  new  ball  willbech^ 
in  honour  of  this 
ever.  It  was  too  goddamn--' 
sensible.  Competent  It  ofl*- 
beon,  terrific  even,  btlt»r 
elevate  Leonard  to  the  P*®"  * 
Parnevik,  Clarke  and  ewflT 
else  were  cut  to  ribbons  5 
Leonard's  putter.  . .  j 

When  it  comes  to 
round  of  a  Major  chwjjj". 
all  putts  are  vital,  but  : 
three  bouts  and  25  ; 

his  round,  that  : , 

moat  telling  putt  of  : ! 

Hehadlor^slnceo^':i 

i  Clarke  but  a  giant*  jgfi'i ! 


Middle  East  talks 
poised  to  restart 


Julian  Borger  In  Jerusalem 

ISRAELI  and  Palestinian  negotia¬ 
tors  announced  on  Monday  that 
flic  peace  implementation  talks 
—  frozen  for  the  past  four  months 
—  would  resume  within  a  week, 
after  the  Israeli  government  sus- 
I a -nded  ;i  plan  to  build  a  new  Jewish 
settlement  in  Aral)  East  Jerusalem. 

Israeli  officials  hailed  the  an- 
nuimcement  as  a  breakthrough,  but 
a  senior  Palestinian  official,  Saeb 
Kn-kiil,  was  more  cautious. 

For  the  thaw  in  relations  to  last, 
Mr  I-rekat  said,  the  Israeli  govern¬ 
ment  would  have  to  end  construc¬ 
tion  work  on  all  Jewish  settlement* 
in  I'nk -stimuli  an -as. 

Jin*  Israeli  foreign  minister. 
Iiiiviil  b*vy,  and  the  Palestinian 
lilauuiug  uuuisu-r.  Nahil  Stimuli, 
met  on  Monday  in  Jerusalem  and 
i-MM-d  a  joint  statement  saying  that 
bilateral  ouumilu-es  would  restart 
work  on  n-Hoiviug  outstanding  is- 
mh  n  from  die  Oslo  |m.-hcc  accords. 

I  iHtidinalion  bi  -tween  the  two  sides' 
‘trin  ity  forces  would  also  continue. 

“We  are  deciding  Vo  return  to  the 
talks  .  .  .  out  of  n  desire  to  restore 
inuliial  trust,''  Mr  Levy  said. 

Speaking  for  the  Palestinian  Au¬ 
thority.  Mr  Shaath  said:  “We  feel 
that  maybe  if  we  exchange  confi¬ 
dence-building  measures,  it  will 
make  it  easier  to  tackle  these  diffi¬ 
cult  issues  in  a  short  time." 

The-  meeting  appeared  to  be  part 
«>f  a  concerted  push  towards  break¬ 
ing  the  impasse.  The  United  States 
negotiator.  Dennis  Ross,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  return  to  the  Middle  East 
later  this  month  with  a  new  package 
of  proposals. 

Talks  broke  down  in  March  after 
work  began  on  the  Jewish  settle¬ 
ment  of  Har  Hoina  on  a  hill  in  the 
Arab  sector  of  Jerusalem.  Construc¬ 
tion,  which  is  still  under  way, 
ignited  weeks  of  West  Bank  rioting. 


threatened  to  kill  the  peace  process 
entirely. 

But  llie  interior  ministry  said  that 
the  permit  had  been  suspended 
until  at  least  August  5,  when  an 
appeal  is  due  tn  he  heard  against  tin- 
project.  • 

An  Israeli  foreign  ministry  offi¬ 
cial  said  the  suspension  of  the  set¬ 
tlement's  permit  had  "helped  create 
a  different  atmosphere"  in  Mon¬ 
day’s  meeting.  He  said  die  immi¬ 
nent  arrival  of  the  US  special  envoy 
had  also  played  n  part.  "In  the  jxist. 
both  sides  have  shown  they  prefer 
their  own  solutions  lu  solutions 
being  impnst-d  from  outside."  the 
official  said. 

However.  Mr  l-n-kal  aim!  that  the 
Palestinians  had  so  far  received  im 
undertaking  dial  work  would  slop  i 
on  Har  [Ilium.  Until  then,  lie  said.  I 
substantive  talks  ninied  at  moving 
the  pi  ace  process  lor  ward  —  miller 
than  impl'-meiilingwlial  has  already 
been  agreed  —  could  mil  take  place. 

"The-  only  indicator  that  the  pmai- 
talks  .in-  back  oil  track  is  tor  die 
government  of  Israel  to  stop  ils  sri- 
demem  policy.  We  hope  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  will  lake  into  account  this 
criterion  when  tlu-y  come."  In-  said. 

Palestinian  sources  have  sug¬ 
gested  that  Mr  Ross  may  propose-  a 
six-month  moratorium  on  construc¬ 
tion  work  at  Har  Homo.  This  would 
probably  be  acceptable  as  a  starling 
point  to  die  Palestinians,  but  it  has 
so  far  been  rejected  by  Israel’s  prime 
minister,  Binyamin  Netanyahu. 

A  spokesman  for  Mr  Netanyahu. 
David  Bar-lllan.  said:  "We  feel  that 
Har  Homa  doesn’t  belong  in  die 
Oslo  equation.  It’s  a  construction 
project.  It’s  not  mentioned  in  the 
accords ...  So  1  don’t  think  there’s  a 
possibility  of  a  freeze  or  ending  of 
construction.'1 

Palestinians  view  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  settlements,  which  involve 
the  deployment  of  army  garrisons 
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Ilic  first  pictures  of  Pol  I'ot  tu  be  seen  ill  Ihu  Went  for  18  ve; ns,  shown  on  U-levisiun  in  llu-  I’niteil  Stoles 
on  iMniidiiy  night,  ns  he  answered  to  Khmer  K<mge  prosecutors  in  a  show  trial  (Full  k/oi.v,  p<igc-t> 

Indonesia  arms  sales  to  go  ahead 


The  granting  of  a  building  perpiit '  to  protect  the  settlers,  as  an  attempt 
Ia9t  week  for  another  Jewish  settle-  to  pre-empt  a  final  settlement 
ntent  in  the  densely  populated 
Palestinian  district  of  Ras  al-Amud 


Finance,  page  16 


Ian  Black  and 
Richard  Norton-Taylor 

FURluUS  prou-his  erupted  this 
week  over  die  British  govern¬ 
ment's  decision  to  permit  the 
sale  of  Hawk  jets  ;mtl  armoured  cars 
to  Indonesia  ilespile  new  guidelines 
icslricling  future  weupuns  exports 
to  coiiiilriCM  with  poor  liuninii  rights 
records. 

Announcing  tougher  arms  con- 
ti'ols,  the-  Foreign  Secretary,  Robin 
Cook,  made  clear  that  contracts 
signed  before  Labour's  election  vic¬ 
tory  would  be  honoured.  "It  is  not 
practical  to  backdate  these  new  crite¬ 
ria  to  apply  to  decisions  on  licences 
already  taken  by  the  previous  admin¬ 
istration."  lie  said. 

Opponents  of  the  decision 
charged  the  Government  with  fail¬ 
ing  the  first  teBt  of  its  “ethical  for¬ 
eign  policy". 

Ann  Clwyd,  Labour  MP  for 
Cynon  Valley,  chair  of  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  human  rights  group,  and 
one  of  more  than  100  Labour  and 


Albright  bluntly  denounces  Burma  regime 


Keith  B  Richburg 
jn  Kuala  Lumpur 

|  HE  US  secretary  of  state, 

I  Madeleine  Albright,  un¬ 
wished  a  blistering  attack  on 
liurma’s  military  government, 
tic-scribing  it  ns  o  repressive, 

unrepresentative  regime  that 
Profits  from  illicit  narcotics 
•nifficklng,  and  she  challenged 


M*  '  j  "T^ng,  and  she  challenged  l 
1  SJhiMfo  britthe “‘hcr  southern* Mian  countries.  ; 
■ } fiS.^braSt  ■  to  opt-n  a  dialogue  with  Burma’s  - 

h,B*?  opposition.  , 


:he  did  it  so  relendeasly  on  the  1 6di  had  brought  hnruHscd  political  oddobI 

;frdnt  nine,  and  so  stout-heart-,  Parnevik.^ep^Jg];,  MsiS !ffiS«2Sta 
edly  on  die  return,  that  it  was  told  on  ti^e  Swede,  delivered  latu  s,mHaw  ri 

almostcniel.  ' 
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...»  ruungnrs  remarks  were 
delivered  last  Sunday  during  a 
etosed-door  meeting  of  21  for- 

HIS  i??*0*9*®1’9  fr°m  roajor  Asian 
Western  nations  in  the  .  . . 


Malaysian  capital.  Usually 
accustomed  to  a  more  low-key, 
consensual  style  in  these  yearly 
talking  sessions,  some  ministers  < 
were  taken  nback  by  the  blunt- 
ness  of  Ms  Albright's  critiquo. 

i  One  southeast  Asian  diplomat 
who  sat  in  on  the  session  later 
described  Ms  Albright’s  remarks 
as  “roally  brutal'1.  He  said  the 
[Burmese  foreign  minister,  U-Ohn 
Gyaw,  sat  stony-fiiccd  through¬ 
out  Ms  Albright's  denunciation  • 

,  of  his  regime.  i  1  ■' 

The  diplomat,  however,  said  ■ 
that  mapy  of  the  Agihn  diplomats  - 
present,  constrained  by  theirt 
traditional  reluctance  openly  to 
[criticise  neighbours,  privately  •  ■ 


said  they  were  glad  to  see  Ms 
Albright  take  the  lead  and 
shared  her  frustration  at  the 
slow  pace  of  dembcrntlsation  In 
Burma  and  the  junta’s  continu¬ 
ing  repression.-  . 

‘The  Asenn  countries  are  not 
blind,”  snid  the  official, 
referring  to  the  nine-member  • 
Association  of  Southeast  Asian- 
Nations,  which  sponsored  last 
'Sunday’s  forum  —  and  admitted 
'Burma  and  Inos  as  Asenn  . 
members  last  week.  "They  are 
dot  unaware  that  the  people  In 
ilBurmu]  need  to  be  shaken  up  o 
little  bit,  and  they  are  quite 
'happy  someone,  is  doing  it.”  - 
|  The  military  government  in  . 


I  ,1..  i at  lu-mi>n;il  Ml1,-  «!•  -n i.n 
;i  li:m  -Hi  arm-  l>>  hitlmn— ii«i. 
said  slu-  \vu>  "vxlu-nu-ly  cli-ap- 
|joinic(i".  Cnnnel  Budiardjo.  of  tin- 
In ilu in -si mi  human  riMliisciunpaigii. 
T.ipol,  was  “ahsuluii-ly  apiialk-cl”. 

Mr  Cuok  insisted  \w  had  l«>  strike 
it  balance.  “Britain  is  one  of  the 
largest  rums  i-X|jurterb  in  the 
world,"  he  said  in  a  statement.  "That 
lending  position  obliges  us  to  take 
seriously  the  reputation  of  the  arms 
trade.  Success  and  responsibility  go 
hand  in  hand.” 

In  a  separate  move,  the  export  of 
torture  equipment,  including  elec¬ 
tric  shock  batons,  stun  guns  and 
shackles,  was  banned  completely. 

Officials  refused  to  say  how  many 
of  the  20,000  export  licences  issued 
in  the  past  two  years  would  not  in 
future  be  approved,  insisting  that  all 
applications  would  be  considered 
individually. 

Indonesia,  fighting  a  bloody  war 
against  Timorese  independence, 
will  be  able  to  buy  $260  million 
worth  of  Hawk  trainers,  50  A! vis 


Burma  took  power  In  1988.  The 
regime  allowed  multi-party 
elections  two  years  later,  but 
ignored  the  results  after  being 
trounced  by  the  opposition 
National  League  for  Democracy, 
led  by  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  who 
was  then  under  house  arrest. 

Ms  Albright  initially  hud  not 
intended  tu  make  (lie  remarks 
verbally,  said  the  US  state 
department  Hpukesman, 
Nicholas  Bunin,  but  Ms  Albright 
wits  angered  nt  a  presentation  by 
Ohn  Gyaw  in  which  he  glassed 
:uver  Burma's  human  rights  . 
record  pud  presented  a  picture 
uftiie  courUry  lhnt  one  US  aide 
described  us  "OrweIUanH. 

—  The  Wn  sftfngton  Post 


.11  Ilk*  >HI  1-||  I  .u  -  -A. .Ilk,  L'i.-  1 1 1  ll  1*1.  'll 

;in  v.i-ll  ,i>  |  .u  liru  \v;ii<  i  •  .union.  I  tn- 
(iiAvnuiiiMU  cluiiii-  ilwiv  i-  cm  «.-\  i- 
clemv  th.it  the  uiirnft  hnvi-  l»c»  n 
used  iigitiiiH  file  Evi-n  under 

ilk*  now  criioi'in  Hawk?  cuukl  still  ho 
vtild  u«  the  Jakarta  regime,  tlmugli 
llu*  water  can  non  and  armoured  car- 
wuiild  nut  becai i si •  of  tlu-ir  ‘•uhvi.ius 
application  for  in  ten  ml  ropivr-iiuif. 

Behind  this  week's  doc  is  ion  lies 
the  massive  weight  ut  RritainV 
ilefciue  maim faclu ring  sector,  with 
90.000  jobs  out  of  a  tola)  of  300.000 
dependent  solely  on  exports,  ac¬ 
cording  to  official  figures. 

Last  year  Britain  had  a  25  per 
cent  slice  of  the  world  arms  market, 
earning  $&.3  billion.  Sales  to  Indo¬ 
nesia  alone  totalled  $710  million. 

Comment,  page  12 
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Painful  cost  of  the  milk 
of  human  unkindness 


GUAROAHtfy 


guardian  weekly 

Augusl  3  ^997 


CONGRATULATIONS  on  George 
Monbiot's  devastating  critique 
(Agribusiness  uncowed  by  animal 
suffering,  July  20).  Sadly,  not  only 
are  cows  in  Britain  being  pushed 
painfully  to  their  limits,  but  they 
also  undergo  an  annual  trauma 
when  their  newly  born  calves  are 
taken  away.  Hell  for  both.  As  for  the 
male  calves  born  In  the  dairy  herd 
—  It  used  to  be  the  veal  crates  of 
France  or  the  Netherlands.  Since 
die  beef  export  ban,  it’s  been  the 
Calf  Processing  Aid  Scheme,  which 
pays  a  goodly  Bum  (of  taxpayers’ 
money)  to  have  the  calves  slaugh¬ 
tered  before  they  are  three  weeks 
old.  Their  meat  can  go  to  feed  pets 
or  maggots. 

Joyce  D'Silva, 

Compassion  in  World  Faming, 
Petettfeld,  Hampshire 


GEORGE  Monbiot  demonstrates 
a  total  misunderstanding  and 
misinterpretation  of  statistics.  He 
rightly  points  out  that  mastitis  has 
been  a  significant  problem  in  the 
British  dairy  herd,  but  fails  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  it  has  reduced  in  recent 
years  as  a  response  to  successful 
preventive  medicine  programmes. 
Similarly,  lameness  has  been  ad¬ 
dressed.  Tills  problem  can  be  virtu¬ 
ally  eradicated  in  farms  through 
improvements  in  housing  and  man¬ 
agement. 

To  say  tluit  these  problems  have 
been  caused  by  the  pursuit  of 
higher  milk  production  is  untrue. 
Indeed,  most  cows  respond  to  the 
better  health  and  welfare  afforded 
to  them  by  preventive  medicine  pro¬ 
grammes  by  producing  more  milk 
more  efficiently. 

Richard  Sibley  (Veterinary  surgeon), 
Tiverton,  Devon 


SOME  of  George  Monbiot's 
misleading  article  requires  an 
answer.  Somatic  cells  originate  from 
infections  of  the  cow’s  udder  as  a 
result  of  a  group  of  bacterial 
pathogens  which  give  riBe  to  this 
form  of  mastitis.  Regular  inspection 
of  cows  in  a  dairy  herd  are  made  by 
stockmen,  and,  at  the  time  of  each 
milking,  checks  are  made  for  the 
telltale  clots  Indicative  of  clinical 
mastitis,  which  is  usually  identified 
well  before  milking.  Any  cow  suffer¬ 
ing  from  this  infection  must  be 
milked  separately  and  the  milk 
discarded. 

Treatment  is  by  the  use  of  anti¬ 
biotics,  and  strict  regulations  apply 
dictating  that  the  cow  may  not  be 
milked  for  human  use  until  three 
days  have  elapsed  from  the  last  anti¬ 
biotic  treatment 
All  samples  of  milk  are  regularly 
tested  for  the  level  of  somatic  cells 
by  the  milk  processors.  Hie  stan¬ 
dard  for  somatic  cells  was  tightened 
by  a  European  Union  directive  rela¬ 
tively  recendy. 

(Dr)  Nigel  Wade, 

Dalrymple,  Scotland 


I  WAS  SO  horrified  by  the  revela- 
/  tions  in  George  Monbiot's  article 
that  l  have  cancelled  my  milk  deliv¬ 
eries  and  will  now  make  tea  and  por¬ 
ridge  without  this  contaminated 
product  (it  also  contains  Lindane 
residue,  25  per  cent,  according  to 
Britain’s  agriculture  ministry). 

1  intend  to  disseminate  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  article  widely  among  my 
friends  and  include  it  in  the  book  I 
am  writing  about  behavioural  ef¬ 
fects  from  chemical  additives  in 
food  and  drink. 

Duncan  Cross, 

Wolverhampton 
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Small  scruples 
make  big  profits 

INTERESTING  to  compare  the 
/  materialist  West's  scruples  about 
Beijing's  repossession  of  historically 
Chinese  Hong  Kong  with  its 
decades  of  silence  over  die  occupa¬ 
tion  of  historically  independent  but 
economically  insignificant  Tibet 
As  your  editorial  (July  6)  rightly 
underlines,  the  future  of  6  million 
Hong  Kongers  is  far  more  important 
than  the  exact  hour  of  sunset  on  the 
British  Empire.  What  we  are  also  wit¬ 
nessing  in  the  repossession  of  Hong 
Kong,  though,  is  the  final  dissolution 
of  the  old  capitalist/commuoist  di¬ 
chotomy,  and  the  consolidation  of  a 
pan-materialist  pan-co  rporativlst 

consensus.  The  next  century’s 
geopolitical  struggle  will  be  global 
corporativism  vs  cultural  diversity 
and  autonomy;  as  this  becomes 
more  clearly  recognised,  might 
Tibet  become  more  newsworthy? 
Robert  Valerio, 

Oaxaca,  Mexico 


\  / INOTH  Ramachandra’s  descrip- 
V  tion  (July  13)  of  Hong  Kong 
being,  for  much  of  its  history,  “a 
gigantic  sweat-shop  with  no  labour 
unions,  primitive  labour  laws  and  a 
censored  media”  would  seem  to  me 
to  be  an  accurate  description  of 
mainland  China  today.  To  whom 
should  Britain  apologise? 

John  Johnson, 

Heaton  Chapel.  Stockport 


HERE  III  Honiara,  Chinese  prod¬ 
ucts  are  some  of  the  shoddiest, 
9hortest-lived  rubbish  that  it  has 
been  my  misfortune  to  buy.  No  sur¬ 
prise  when  you  consider  the  factory 
and  labour  conditions  under  which 
they  are  produced  for  the  nepotisti- 
eal  profit  of  tiie  Communist  Party 
leaders. 

Can  it  be  for  this  that  we  condone 
cultural  genocide,  torture  and  impris¬ 
onment  in  Tibet  and  lack  of  human 
rights,  political  and  religion*  freedom 
throughout  China?  Not  to  mention 
totally  unnecessary  displacement  of 
domestic  manufacturing  in  other 
countries  through  offshore  produc¬ 
tion  in  Chinese  sweatshops.  We  don't 
need  to  follow  the  Clinton  administra¬ 
tion  and  myopic  capitalists  who  want 
to  trade  with  the  devil  in  China  be¬ 
cause  of  the  huge  market  opiwrluni- 
ties  there  or  lower  production  costa. 

If  Burma  deserves  a  boycott,  as  it 
surely  does,  then  on  moral  and  polit¬ 
ical  grounds  China  deserves  it  In 
spades. 

Christopher  Chevalier, 

Honiara,  Solomon  Islands 


Restrictions  of 
uncivil  servants 

SO,  SENIOR  civil  servants  are 
doing  their  best  to  obstruct  the 
mandate  given  to  Britain’s  new  gov¬ 
ernment  for  a  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Act  (Information  bill  "on  hold", 
July  20)?  Hardly  surprising,  but  clear 
proof  —  If  still  needed  —  of  the  need 
for  cultural  change  inside  the  Civil 
Service  which  only  a  strong  and  ef¬ 
fective  Act  will  bring.  Are  uot  public 
servants  required  to  facilitate  govern¬ 
ment  actions  made  on  our  behalf? 

The  present  culture  sustains  an 
attitude  of  evasion  and  "economy 
with  the  truth"  whenever  something 
goes  awry,  often  with  the  aim  of 
shielding  erring  civil  servants  from 
exposure  and  discipline.  Why 
should  they  not  be  held  responsible, 


just  like  other  professionals  with 
equivalent  positions  in  industry  and 
other  organisations  winch  have  an 
impact  on  the  community? 

Accountability,  facilitated  by  an 
Act,  is  essential  for  ethically  proper 
and  efficient  management  uf  public 
affaire  In  tills  age  of  democracy. 
There  can  be  no  compromise,  for 
file  mandarins  would  win  and  tile 
result  would  be  a  neutered  Act. 

How  right  was  Thomas  Jefferson. 
How  much  belter  their  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  serves  the  greater 
democracy  of  the  United  States. 

(Dr)  CT Blood, 

Woldingham,  Surrey 


Briefly 


Clinton's  hot  air 
on  emissions 

SO  PRESIDENT  Clinton  pledges 
to  mobilise  United  States  public 
opinion  behind  legally  binding 
global  targets  for  reducing  emis¬ 
sions  (Clinton  evades  US  gas  pledge 
July  6).  He  will  succeed  in  that  as 
long  as  “global"  is  everywhere  ex¬ 
cept  the  US.  He  knows  that  a  tax  on 
fuel  will  be  his  biggest  vote  loser, 
and  therefore  we  can  expect  no  de¬ 
velopments  in  that  area  unless  he 
gets  help  from  outside. 

Fortunately,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
provide  such  help.  The  low  fuel 
taxes  in  the  US  are  more  than  just 
an  environmental  threat,  but  they 
make  for  a  very  unlevel  playing  field 
in  international  trade.  Fuel  taxation 
within  European  Union  countries  is 
generally  much  higher  than  in  the 
US.  This  means  that  European 
goods  are  made  imcom|K.-li1ive  rela¬ 
tive  to  US  goods. 

Since  the  US  has  in  tin*  past 
never  hesitated  to  slap  on  hefty  tar¬ 
iffs  against  imported  goods  when 
they  do  not  like  the  conditions 
under  which  they  were  manufac¬ 
tured.  they  have  set  :i  precedent 
thaL  could  be  very  useful,  if  applied 
ngainsi  them,  in  solving  Mr  Clin¬ 
ton’s  problem.  If  lie  will  not  collect  a 
fuel  tax,  let  us  collect  it  instead. 
Robert  Bywaler, 

Helsingborg.  Sweden 


No  smoke  could 
lead  to  fire 

THE  scariest  article  I've  rend  in 
the  Guardian  Weekly  is  ’To¬ 
bacco  firms  agree  settlement"  (June 
29).  It’s  the  portent  that  worries  me. 
No  nicotine  by  2009  means  some¬ 
thing  will  have  taken  its  place.  I’m 
not  sure  what  this  thing  will  be  but  1 
suspect  it  will  not  be  a  benign 
healthy  material,  such  as  Hershey 
Bare,  that  a  large  widespread  indus¬ 
try  can  profit  from. 

It’s  no  good  pretending  that 
weeding  out  tobacco  and  blowing 
away  the  smoke  will  make  the  world 
a  healthy  place.  I  accept  that  smok¬ 
ing  Is  bad  for  you,  but  having  once 
smoked  for  35  years  1  can  also  say 
that  1  enjoyed  it  If  my  world  had 
been  one  where  cigarettes  were  not 
available  but  a  world,  as  now,  where 
there  is  an  abundance  of  “worse" 
alternatives,  then  Pm  not  at  all  sure 
I  would  be  here  writing  this  letter. 

Short  of  gene  manipulation, 
human  weaknesses  and  diversity 
fortunately  will  persist  for  ever  de¬ 
spite  efforts  to  eradicate  them  by 
well  meaning  zealots.  Cigarettes  are 
a  curse;  let’s  hope  We’re  not  making 
a  big  mistake  by  ostracising  them 
together  with  those  poor  souls  weak 
enough  to  fall  under  their  allure. 
Michael  Hutchison, 

Melbourne,  Australia 


rjREDERIC  Chaiubon  ftfe 
/  dal  alliance  aims  Aju. 
ANC,  June  22)  makes  the  aS. 
ing  statement  that  Rnelf  MewK. 
set  about  "creating  South  i 
first  noil-racial  political  entity1. fc 
origins,  history,  constitution 
manifest  current  practice  of  ft 1 
ANC  all  give  witness  to  fcti 
racial  character.  While 
Meyer,  Holomisa,  etc,  at 
to  start  another  non-radal  poEfr' 
entity,  they  are  not  entitled  to  h 
claim  to  being  the  first. 
Francis  Johnston. 

Bulawayo,  Zimbabwe 


IF  I  WERE  a  resident  in  the II 
I  and  a  British  national  to  foUl 
find  it  rather  odd  that  incre^- 
numbers  of  money  values  conor-. 
ing  purely  local  activities 
pressed  in  “$M  rather  thanlnT.t 
one  recent  issue  I  was  aiwrit 
read  of  a  32  cents  increase  np 
rates  somewhere  in  England. 
pound  sterling  is  apparently  bq  r4* 
edged  out  firmly  butnotgertfc 
Though  not  nostalgic  for 
good  old  £  s  d,  florins  and  bi- 
crowns  I  used  to  juggle  with  ha, 
youth,  I  take  it  that  in  the  IK « 
can  be  both  a  europhobe  mil 
dollarphile. 

B  Cordova. 

Saint-Cloud,  France 


I  WAS  not  aware,  until  1  read  >e.- 
/  article,  "Priests  serve  no 
employer"  (July  -01.  that  Godhh 
bank  account. 

Sheila  Ross. 

Brnohhn.  New  York,  USA 


-THE  United  Stales  lias  if* 
I  it*  choice  of  United  N®r- 
secret ary-general  and  itschofcf- 
new  members  of  Nato  against Lr 
united  opposition  of  the  EuW* 
countries  involved.  Now  the  wf' 
peon  Union  has  accepted  th(  W; 
nialion  of  the  Bocing/McDPtt- 
Douglas  juggernaut  as  i  w* 
enmpli,  to  the  certain  disaorantt^ 
of  Europe  and  so-called  IF1 
competition.  Together  “ 
success  of  McDonald's  ■ 
libel  suit,  it  is  very  clear 
US  drive  for  world  (low nation  5 
very  much  on  track.  wtw> 
Europe  wake  up? 

J  A  Smith, 

Le  Douhet,  France 


“the  Europeans"  (July  20) 
ably  he  means  "the  dJ®  u 
peans"  besides  the  British- 
just  say  “all  those  who  buttflt 
their  jackets",  and  by  Hib* 
be  understood  that  it  exchw* 
British,  who  believe  an  ovemwj 
beer  belly  is  a  thing  of  beauty 
shown  off  at  all  times. 

Frank  Nowikowski, 

Bnexos  Aires,  Argentina 
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Moi’sfoes  join 
together  in 
protest  rally 


liwmuj  .jij,1,  iLi.n 


OPPOSITION  parties  in  Kenya 
managed  to  hold  a  legal  and 
peaceful  rally  last  weekend  for  the 
first  time  since  reform  campaigners 
started  mass  action  In  June.  Reform 
advocates  refused  to  apply  for  a 
licence  for  the  rally  in  Mombasa, 
but  the  government  issued  a  permit 
to  neulrallse  the  stand-off. 

Small  groups  of  government  sup¬ 
porters  carrying  clubs  were  chased 
from  the  meeting,  but  government 
security  forces  —  responsible  for 
the  hlaody  dispersal  of  previous  ral¬ 
lies  with  11  deaths  —  were  notably 
absent. 

Opposition  leaders  stirred  up  the 
crowd  of  several  thousand  by  refer¬ 
ring  to  President  Dnniel  nrap  Moi  ns 
“MiN-bulu"  —  an  insulting  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  deposed  former  Zairean 
president  Mobulu. 

They  demanded  constitutional  re¬ 
forms  to  reduce  the  power  of  Mr 
Moi,  who  has  been  in  office  for  19 
years. 

The  official  opposition  leader. 
Michael  Wamnlwn,  said  pressure  on 
the  government  should  increase 
"until  President  Moi  cracks”. 

Opposition  leaders  put  on  a 
united  and  confident  front  in  Mom¬ 
basa  for  the  first  time  since  multi- 
l>ariy  irolitics  were  Introduced  in 
1991.  although  they  avoided  con¬ 
tentious  issues  such  as  whether  to 
take  part  in  forthcoming  general 
elections.  A  growing  camp  says  the 
polls  should  be  boycotted  or  dis¬ 
rupted.  Janies  Orengo,  the  deputy 
leader  of  the  opposition,  who  has 
pushed  a  rhetoric  of  battle  since 
riots  last  month,  said  the  reform 
movement  Bhould  give  President 
Moi  a  deadline  of  30  days.  He 
added:  T  will  be  in  the  front  row  if 
we  have  to  take  up  armB." 

President  Moi  has  regained 
ground  by  promising  dialogue  with 
reformists  and  looks  set  to  win  the 
election.  His  recent  promises  to 
review  contentious  laws  and  set  up  a 
commission  for  constitutional  reform 
have  increased  divisions  among  the 
opposition. 

Critics  see  President  Moi’s 
promises  as  a  time-buying  exercise, 
wachlra  Maina,  an  economic  ana¬ 
lyst,  said  the  president’s  priority  was 
"to  have  peaceful  elections  and  get 
back  into  power".  International  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  brutal  dispersal  of 
unlicensed  reform  rallies  led  Britain 
and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  to  review  aid. 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


The  Week _ 

THE  US  air  force  chief  of 
staff,  General  Ronald 
Fogelmnn,  has  submitted  his 
resignation  amid  differences 
over  responsibility  for  security 
lapses  that  led  to  the  deaths  of 
19  US  airmen  in  a  bombing  In 
Saudi  Arabia  last  year. 


A  HONG  KONG  appeals  court 
crushed  a  clinlknge  to  the 
arrangements  that  have  been  in 
place  since  China  resumed  sov¬ 
ereignty  nnd  dismissed  a  claim 
that  pre-handover  laws  hod 
ceased  to  be  valid.  It  said  it  hnd 
no  power  to  rule  on  the  legality 
of  die  provisional  legislature  in¬ 
stalled  by  Chinn  on  July  3 . 


German  soldiers  moving  snndbagB  last  week  to  shore  up  a  dyke  protecting  Frnnkfurt-un-Oder  from  the 
rising  flood  waters.  Thousands  of  troops  battled  with  the  elements  ns  tire  river  burst  through  flood  |Q  EX1IEP  Medjnul  wus  elected 
barriers  and  drowned  villages,  forcing  the  evacuation  of  more  than  10,000  people  photo,  jochun  eckfl  In  president  of  AIbnnin  after 

Snli  lierishn  finally  resigned 


Show  trial  of  broken  Pol  Pot 


Nick  Cummlng-Bruca  In 
Bangkok  and  Ed  Vulllamy 
In  Washington 


WHITE-HAIRED,  sick  and 
barely  able  to  wnlk,  Pol 
Pol.  architect  of  Cambo¬ 
dia's  holocaust,  shuffled  to  his  own 
trial  by  former  loyalists  of  his 
Khmer  Rouge  movement  a  physi¬ 
cally  and  spiritually  broken  man. 

’fl re  first  Images  of  Pol  Pot  to  bt 
seen  outside  Cambodia  for  more 
than  18  years  were  broadcast  on  US 
television  on  Monday. 

US  journalist  Nate  Thayer  be¬ 
came  the  first  Westerner  to  see  Pol 
Pot  in  almost  two  decades  when 
Khmer  Rouge  contacts  led  him 
from  the  Thai  border  to  the  guerril¬ 
las’  last  major  base  of  Anlong  Veng 
in  northern  Cambodia. 

He  and  a  cameraman  found  and 
filmed  the  leader  whose  name  is 
synonymous  with  genocide,  now  a 
prisoner  of  his  former  followers  and 
in  the  process  of  being  purged  in 
what  Mr  Thayer  describes  as  “a 
classic  1960s  Cultural  Revolution- 
style  show  trial". 

Pol  Pot  sat  silent  but  visibly  an¬ 
guished  as  a  succession  of  speakers 
denounced  him  before  a  crowd  of 
around  500  villagers  In  what  looked 
like  a  jungle  clearing.  The  tyrant 
had  a  faraway  look  in  his  eyes,  ap¬ 
pearing  only  vaguely  aware  of  the 
proceedings. 

"Crush,  crush,  crush  Pol  Pot  and 
his  cUque,"  chanted  the  crowd. 

The  trial  proved  so  "traumatic" 
for  the  69-year-old,  who  sent  thou- 


snnds  to  hideous  torlurc  nnd 
execution  in  his  purges,  "that  I 
thought  he  might  die  (luring  the 
process,"  Mr  Thayer  reported- 

Pol  Pot  walked  on  to  the  stage 
with  the  help  of  a  bamboo  cane.  , 
“You  could  sec  the  anguish  on  his  I 
face  as  he  was  denounced  by  his 
former  loyalists.  He  was  close  to 
tears."  Mr  Thayer,  of  the  Hong 
Kong-based  Far  Eastern  Economic 
Review,  said. 

Pol  Pol  stands  accused  before  the 
world  of  causing  the  deaths  of  2  mil¬ 
lion  Cambodians  by  execution,  over¬ 
work,  starvation  and  disease  in  u 
four-year  reign  of  terror.  But  even 
now  he  seems  in  no  danger  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  interna¬ 
tional  prosecutors. 

In  the  trial,  Khmer  Rouge  leaders 
denounced  Pol  Pot  and  three 
commanders  for  the  execution  of 
his  former  security  chief  Son  Sen  In 
June,  for  “destroying  national  recon¬ 
ciliation"  and  for  stealing  party 
funds.  Pol  Pot’s  commanders,  de¬ 
scribed  as  “drunk  and  corrupt", 
were  also  charged  with  raping  the 
wives  of  colleagues. 

Witnesses  in  military  fatigues 
took  turns  to  burst  forth  passionate 
testimony  on  Pol  Pot's  guilt  and 
thirst  for  torture  and  murder.  The 
crowd's  participation  was  limited  to 
sudden  outbursts  of  carefully  choreo¬ 
graphed  Indignation, 

The  official  presiding  over  the 
trial  announced  that  Pol  Pot  and  his 
henchmen  had  been  sentenced  to 
life  imprisonment  but,  according  to 
Mr  Thayer,  said  they  would  not  be 


Italy  hands  out  sentences  to  ex- Nazis 


Philip  WlHan  In  Romo _ 

AN  ITALIAN  military  tribunal 
sentenced  two  former  Nazis  to 
Prison  sentences  last  week  for  their 
role  m  ^ly's  worst  wartime  atrocity, 
ending  what  may  be  one  of  the  last 
Dig  trials  for  crimes  against  human¬ 
ity  during  the  second  world  war. 

!  Former  SS  captain  Erich  Prlebke, 
84,  was  given  15  years  for  his 
jJJ*  n  1944  Arteatine  Caves 
massacre,  In  which  335  Italians 
,t£rc  shot  dead.  Karl  Hass,  a  former ' 
I  vn,  alao  84,  was  given  10 1 
in  B°d -eight  months1  for  his  part 

ln  Hwssacra.  The  jiidge  ordered 
m,  r5rs  of  e?ch  sentence  to  be  com- 
^kd..  resulting  fo  Hass’s  Intmedi- 
release.  .  . 


■  “We  must  not  forget  that  a  15-year 
sentence,  reduced  to  five  years,  in 
the  case  of  an  84-year-old  ntan  has  a 
liigh  symbolic  significance,"  Tullia 
Zevi,  a  leader  of  Rome’s  Jewish 
community,  said.  The  community 
lost  75  people  in  the  massacre. 

Rome’s  chief  rabbi,  Elio  Toaff, 
was  less  satisfied.  nl  am  disap¬ 
pointed  that  there  Has  been  no  clear 
condemnation  of  the  Nazi  Ideology 
that  these  people  represented  and 
that  Is  on  the  rise  again  In  too  many 
parts  of  Europe.”  he  said. 

*  Priebke 'and  Haas  admitted  tak¬ 
ing  part  In  the  massacre,  ordered  by 
Adolf  Hitler  as  a  reprisal  for  an  ltal- 
lan  partisan  bomb  attack  that  killed 
33  South  Tyrolean  soldiers  as  they 

■  marched  through  central  Rome. 


For  Priebke,  who  was  extradited  ’ 
from  Argentina  in  1994,  the  trial  was 
a  re-run  of  an  earlier  hearing  which 
ended  in  his  acquittal  8nd  In  tumtilt. 
On  that  occasion,  a  year  ago,  the 
military  court  ruled  that  there  were 
mitigating  circumstances  ahd  that 
that  the  crime  was  covered  by  the 
statute  of  limitations. 

Hundreds  of  people  laid  siege  to 
the  courtroom  until  Giovanni  Maria 
Flick,1  the  justice  minister,  ah-1 
nounced  that  Priebke  was  being 
rearrested  pending  an  extradition 
request  from  Germany. 1 

For  Hass,  who  collaborated  with 
the'  CIA  and  Italy’s  secret  sendee 
afty-  the  second  world  war,  the  trial 
wafc  an  unpleasant  surprise. 

After  he  was  called  as  a  witness  at 


handed  over  (0  an  inlcriinlional 
court. 

Although  the  trial  was  an  elabo¬ 
rate  piece  of  [mliticnl  theatre,  Cam¬ 
bodia  experts  are  convinced  it  spells 
the  end  of  almost  40  years  of  l’n| 
Pot’s  Khmer  Rouge  leadership. 

It  is  not  yet,  however,  the  end  of 
the  Khmer  Rouge  as  n  highly 
volatile  player  in  Cambodia’*  power 
struggles.  T  he  rupture  came  in  the 
course  of  talks  with  royalist  lenders 
in  Phnum  Penh  on  the  terms  of  a 
deal  under  which  the  Khmer  Rouge 
would  give  up  armed  rebellion, 
recognise  the  constitution  and  enter 
politics  in  a  broad  front  under  the 
co-prime  minister.  Prince  Norodom 
Ranariddh. 

In  June  it  seemed  Pol  Pot  would 
be  allowed  to  escape  Cambodia  and 
go  into  exile.  However,  for  reasons 
that  are  not  clear  but  may  reflect 
resistance  outside  Cambodia,  the 
arrangement  collapsed.  After  he 
ordered  the  execution  of  Son  Sen  — 
apparently  for  pursuing  contacts 
with  the  second  prime  minister, 
Hun  Sen  —  Pol  Pbt  fled  and  was  re¬ 
portedly  brought  back,  sick  and  a 
prisoner. 

Hun  Sen  dismissed  the  trial  as  “a 
political  game  of  the  Khmer  Rouge". 
Pol  Pot,  he  said,  “is  still  the  leader  of 
the  Khmer  Rouge  forces”.  As  Cam¬ 
bodia’s  now  unrivalled  political 
strongman,  he  has  an  Interest  In 
holding  this  line,  analysts  note. 

'  Hun  Sen  used  the  royalist  negoti¬ 
ations  with  the  Khmer  Rouge  as  a 
justification  for  his  overthrow  of 
Prince  Ranariddh  last  month. 


Priebke’s  trial  in  June  1996,  he  fell 
and  broke  a  hip  while  trying  to  flee 
from  his  hotel  room  via'the  balcony. . 
From  his  hospital  bed  a  week  later ; 
he  admitted  shooting  two  people  in  ; 
the  massacre  but  Insisted,  like ! 
Priebke,  that  he  had  been  obeying 
orders.  '  ' 

The  prosecutor,  Antonina  In-  1 
fotisano,  who  also  represented'  the 
state  In  the  first  trial,  sought  a  life  i 
sentence  for  Priebke  and  24  years ; 
imprisonment  for  Hass,  but  he  de- 1 
scribed  the  sentences  "jiist  in  all 
'respfecte"; 

'  Priebke’s  lawyers  argued  flint  he 
should  hot  have  beeh.on  trial  be¬ 
cause  he  had  already  been  acquitted 
Of  the  crime.  “A  shot  In  the  back  of 
the  head  fti’iiiM  cruel,”  Glosue  Naso 
told'  die  court,  adding  that'  the 
sentence  was  “an  Italian  solution,  n 
solution  of  compromise1'.  '■ 


following  hi*  party’*  defeat  In  I  he 
June  election*. 


Nearly  ioo.oqo  us  troop* 

muy  have  been  exposed  to 
low  levels  of  nerve  gsa  as  11  re¬ 
sult  of  the  demolition  of  an  Iraqi 
ammunition  depot  after  die  Gulf 
war,  according  to  the  Pciitngnn 
and  (lie  CIA. 


FRANCE  Is  planning  to  reduce 
ils  military  prone  net-  in 
Africa  by  almost  half  In  mi  his¬ 
toric  foreign  pulley  shift  (hat  ex¬ 
perts  point  to  as  proof  of  Paris's 
dwindling  influence  there. 

Le  Monel*,  pa-jo  l  3 


Rebellious  soldiers  seized 

the  commander  of  tbe 
Papua  New  Guinea  defence 
force  at  his  Port  Moresby  home 
and  demanded  amnesty  for  their 
role  in  a  mutiny  in  March. 


NINE  people  were  killed 
when  a  plane  flown  by  a 
Jordanian  air  force  pilot  crashed 
at  the  Ostend  airs  how  in 
Belgium  during  a  low-level 
solo  display. 


PAKDongTcboun,  head  of 
North  Korea’s  diplomatic 
mission  to  France,  said  his 
country  needed  up  to  2,4  mil¬ 
lion  tonnes  In  food  aid  to  prevent 
its  people  from  starving. 


THREE  people  were  shot 
dead  by  soldiers  in  Kinshasa 
during  a  protest  by  nearly  1,000 
Opponents  of  the  ban  by  Pres!- , 
dent  Laurent  Kabila  on  political 
activity,  witnesses  said. 

1  ■  — ■  ■-  —  p 

Republicans  tn  congress 

and  White  House  officials 
announced  tentative  agreement 
on  a  plan  to  balance  the  US  bud¬ 
get  by  2002  while  slashing  taxes 
for  millions  of  families,  students 
and  Investors. 


DORA  MAAR,  a  painter  and 
photographer -who  was 
Pabld  Picasso's  mistress,  has 
died,  aged  90. .  " 


Mohammed  Mahdi  Ai- 

Jawohri,  a  renowned  Itaqi 
poet,  died  In  Damascus,  aged  97. 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


Rwanda  governor  ‘led  genocide’ 


Chrla  McQreal  In  Kigali _ 

RWANDA'S  parliament  is  de¬ 
manding  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  arrest  a  prominent 
Hutu  politician  who  was  appointed 
as  a  regional  governor  despite  his 
inclusion  on  the  administration's 
own  list  of  suspects  wanted  for  the 
1994  genocide  of  Tutsis. 

Boniface  Rucagu  is  120th  on  the 
list  of  about  2,000  people  who  could 
face  the  death  penalty  for  organis¬ 
ing  the  slaughter  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  victims.  President 
Pasteur  Bizknungu  says  Mr 
Rucagu’s  inclusion  is  a  mistake. 

Survivors  of  the  genocide  are 
furious.  They  say  there  is  ample  evi¬ 
dence  that  Mr  Rucagu  not  only  took 
part  in  but  helped  plan  the  mass 
murder,  and  that  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Ruhengeri  province  two 


months  ago  to  quell  unrest  among 
Hutus. 

Deus  Kagiraneza.  one  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  genocide  survivors  who  are 
now  MPs,  submitted  a  bill  demand¬ 
ing  Mr  Rucagu’s  removal  from  of¬ 
fice  and  arrest  “His  appointment 
was  a  blunder,"  he  said.  The  sur¬ 
vivors  are  angry  because  it  is  under¬ 
rating  the  genocide.  The  position  of 
the  president  is  that  someone  Is  in¬ 
nocent  until  proven  guilty.  But  that 
isn’t  good  enough." 

Before  the  genocide,  Mr  Rucagu 
was  an  MP  in  the  extremist  ruling 
party,  the  MKND,  which  laid  the 
ground  for  the  killing.  He  claims  to 
have  opposed  the  slaughter. 

There  is  no  evidence  I  did  any¬ 
thing.  I  was  trying  to  tell  people  not 
to  kill.  I  was  opposed  to  killing.  I  put 
my  own  life  in  danger  to  try  and 
stop  it,"  he  said. 


Vatican  ‘linked  to  Nazi  gold’ 


Ed  Vulllamy  in  Washington 

PRESIDENT  Clinton  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  that  the 
United  States  treasury  depart¬ 
ment  has  launched  an  investiga¬ 
tion  into  claims  that  the  Vatican 
received  money  looted  from 
Jewish  and  other  victims  of  the 
Nazis  during  the  second  world 
war. 

The  Vatican  vehemently  denied 
the  claims. 

‘The  trensury  department  has 
assured  me  that  they  linve  histo¬ 
rians  combing  the  records  and 
we  will  reveal  whatever  infor¬ 
mation  we  have  and  let  the  (acts 
take  us  where  they  lead  us,"  Mr 
Clinton  said. 

The  White  House  statement 
followed  the  disclosure  of  a  US 
intelligence  report  from  1946, 
which  records  that  the  British 
authorities  impounded  and  kept 
gold  coins  worth  1 50  million 
Swiss  francs  looted  from  mur¬ 
dered  Jews  and  Serbs  by  the 
pro-Nazi  regime  that  ruled 
Croatia  from  1941  to  1945. 

The  Bum  was  part  of  350  mil¬ 
lion  francs  worth  of  gold  looted 
by  the  Croats.  The  rest,  the  re¬ 


port  says,  was  given  for  safe¬ 
keeping  to  the  Vatican,  which 
may  have  set  up  a  ‘‘smoke¬ 
screen",  pretending  to  forward 
the  gold  to  Spain  and  Argentina 
while  really  keeping  it. 

The  Vatican  denied  that  it  had 
been  a  "pipeline"  for  storing  and 
smuggling  Nad  gold. 

The  consignment  intercepted 
by  the  British  was  seized  on  the 
Austro- Swiss  border,  apparently 
in  autumn  L946.  There  is  no  in¬ 
dication  of  where  the  treasure 
went  nfter  it  was  impounded  by 
tiie  British  authorities  patrolling 
the  border. 

The  gold  was  looted  by  the 
Ustasha  government  of  Ante 
Pavelic,  a  fascist  ruler  loyal  to 
Adolf  Hitler.  The  Ustasha  set  up 
a  concentration  camp  at 
Jasenovac  for  Jews,  Serbs, 
Gypsies  and  dissident  Croats. 

•  In  an  attempt  to  help  relatives 
of  Nad  victims  lay  claim  to  their 
assets,  the  SwIsb  banks  last 
week  published  a  list  of  2,000 
dormant  accounts  in  news¬ 
papers  around  the  world. 


Comment,  page  12 
Washington  Post,  page  16 


Versace  killer  commits  suicide 


Ed  Vulllamy  In  Washington 
and  John  Hooper  In  Rome 

K“pHE  reign  of  terror  that  was 

1  brought  upon,  us  by  Andrew 
Cunanan  is  over,”  announced  the 
Miami  Beach  police  chief,  Richard 
Barreto,  last  week,  closing  one  of 
the  the  biggest  manhunts  in  the 
United  States. 

Police  marksmen  had  stormed  a 
houseboat  and  found  the  body  of 
Gianni  Versace's  murderer.  Cunan¬ 
an  liad  shot  himself  in  the  head, 
police  said. 

One  FBI  officer  described  Mr 
Barreto's  statement  as  "the  highest- 
ranking  sigh  of  relief  I've  heard  for  a 
while". 

The  corpse  of  the  US’s  most 
wanted  man  was  found  by  Swat 
agents  through  a  dense  haze  of  tear 
gas  and  concussion-grenade  fumes. 
The  discovery  of  the  body  followed 
a  five-hour  9iege  after  a  shot  was 
fired  from  within  the  houseboat  at  a 
caretaker  who  went  to  Investigate 
after  spotting  a  stranger. 

No  shots  were  fired  by  police, 
only  a  salvo  of  concussion  grenades 


Mr  Rucagu's  case  is  undermined 
by  liis  virulently  anti-Tutsi  writings 
in  the  Hutu  extremist  newspaper 
ICangura,  wliich  predicted  the  geno¬ 
cide.  He  was  a  founding  share¬ 
holder  of  Radio  Mille  Coltines, 
which  broadcast  some  of  the  most 
inflammatory  exhortations  to  kill. 

The  interior  minister,  Sheikh 
Karim  Harerimana,  told  MPs: 
"There  is  no  concrete  evidence 
Rucagu  committed  genocide.  We 
believe  he  was  Included  on  the  list 
by  mistake.  But  if  evidence  against 
Rucagu  were  to  be  provided  he  will 
be  dealt  with  like  other  killers." 

Among  those  prepared  to  testify 
against  Mr  Rucagu  is  a  former  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Gitarama  province  who 
says  he  saw  hi m  kill  six  people.  An 
MP  is  prepared  to  swear  he  saw  him 
give  a  speech  in  Gitarama  urging 
people  to  murder  Tutsis. 


and  tear  gas  to  make  way  for  agents 
to  buret  into  the  houseboat.  Police 
said  It  had  taken  some  time  to  find 
the  body  because  of  fumes  inside 
the  boat 

A  pistol  found  beside  Cunanan's 
lifeless  hand  was  later  confirmed  as 
the  .40  calibre  handgun  that  killed 
Versace  and  two  of  Cunanan's  other 
victims.  Police  said  there  was  no 
suicide  note. 

The  gunshot  to  the  head  made 
identification  difficult,  police 
sources  said,  but  confirmation  came 
after  a  thumbprint  was  matched 
with  police  files. 

The  manhunt  ended  just  5km 
from  where  it  had  begun  on  the 
steps  of  the  murdered  designer's 
palazzo, 

Mr  Barreto  said  he  was  not  sur¬ 
prised  that  his  quarry  had  moved 
only  a  short  distance  from  the  crime 
scene.  “He  made  it  40  blocks  from 
the  original  scene.  There  was  ter¬ 
rific  pressure  on  him  from  law  en¬ 
forcement,  media  exposure  and 
public  vigilance.  I  .think  he  was  a 
desperate  pep-son;  it  was  very  diffi¬ 
cult  for  him  to  move  about.”  . , 


Mr  Rucagu  has  been  arrested, 
questioned  and  freed  tliree  times  in 
the  past  two  years. 

His  final  release  came  after  his 
wife  produced  letters  apparently 
written  to  the  president  of  the  for¬ 
mer  regime  pleading  for  an  end  to 
the  genocide.  Mr  Kagiraneza  main¬ 
tains  the  letters  are  fake. 

•  A  Belgian  accused  of  making 
broadcasts  inciting  violence  against 
Ttitsis  has  been  arrested  in  Kenya 
in  connection  with  the  genocide  in 
Rwanda. 

Georges  Ruggiu,  formerly  a 
reporter  on  the  state-owned  radio 
station  Radio  Mille  Collines,  is  al¬ 
leged  to  have  made  many  broad¬ 
casts  In  French  inciting  violence 
and  hatred  against  Tutsis,  moderate 
Hutus  and  Belgian  nationals,  the 
United  Nations  tribunal  for  Rwanda 
said  last  week. 


An  Orthodox  Church  priest  in  Sevastopol,  Ukraine,  baptises  a  new 
believer  in  the  Black  Sea  photograph:  sbksei  svetutsky 


_ *433  IK; 

Drugs  tarrST 
Mexican 
army’s  image 

Phil  Qunson  In  Mex]ooc^~~ 

ANEW  drugs  •candd^-y, 
senior  officers  in  the  Me® 
army  has  added  to  suspicions  ilu 
the  country’s  controversial poSqi 
using  the  armed  forces  to  fljjni, 
drugs  war. 

The  news  magazine  Procwk 
week  published  confideoM  io 
ments  revealing  alleged  fci 
between  at  least  six  former  1*. 
ranking  officers  and  drugs  ortrl 
The  defence  ministry  said  i 
communique  that  two  officers b 
been  charged  with  copying  tati 
computer  disk  the  secret  to 
ments  the  magazine  hid  rqr>  | 

duced.  The  ministry  added  fat 
did  not  “pre-judge  [thel  veracq't 
the  information  passed  to  Pink 
The  documents  are  beliewdtil- 
the  result  of  an  inquiry  flullp  > 
in  February  after  the  country!  c- 
drugs  tsar,  General  Jesus  Grit*: 
Rcbollo,  was  arrested  and  dap 
with  inking  million-dollar  W.- 
from  the  since deceased  htiddr 
Juarez  cartel,  Amato  0c 
Puentes. 

The  documents  include  ink.- 
lion  dating  back  to 
was  apparently  revealed  t«:‘ 
large  number  uf  military  per?-' 
in  (inutlnlnjiini  —  the  zone  c- 
eon i man i led  bv  lien  (iuiitrry 
weiv  involved  with  the  drofrfc'- 
Tlu'iv  are  also  inlriguiog  ^ 
diet's  to  an  nffer  sti|ip«*-*edl)  c_. 
by  Carrillo  to  tin*  gnveraat;: 
which  In-  propuM'd  b«-liavin?!> 
businessman,  not  a  criinirf  '*'• 
change  for  being  allowed  to'  ; 
half  his  properties  and  stay  i:'-  ^ 
drugs  business. 

At  least  five  colonels  ad-" 
cently  retired  general  are 
in  the  lYuceso  report.  Bui  4^' 
fence  ministry  says  in  the  car' 
niqite*.  “None  of  those  refenwtj 
presently  carrying  out  any  tc. 
mand  duties  in  the  Mexican  ara..1 

However,  it  adds:  ’Tbs  ® 
alone,  34  military  or  cx-tflSWi^ 
sonnet  have  been  turned  anrt* 
itary  or  civilian  judicial 
on  suspicion  of  involvetnwjjk 
collaboration  with,  drug-W**'! 

The  armed  forces  ha* jb® 
creasingly  drafted  into  the ** 
fight  after  a  high  incidence 
related  corruption  was 
Mexican  police.  Since  l®\. 
branch  of  the  attorn eyff®* 
office  devoted  to  the  drug*** 
been  reorganised  four  tiiM* 


Milosevic  vows  to  play  fair  at  polls 


Jonathan  Steals _ 

BASKING  in  his  new  role  as 
Yugoslav  president,  Slobodan 
Milosevic  last  week  promised  oppo¬ 
sition  politicians  that  he  would  guar¬ 
antee  free  and  fair  conditions  for  the 
September  elections  in  Serbia. 

Despite  last  winter’s  street 
protests,  which  forced  Mr  Milosevic 
to  concede  his  party's  defeat  in 
local  polls,  the  Serbian  strongman 
has  made  a  remarkable  comeback 
and  remains  a  key  power-broker  in 
the  Balkans. 

The  Zajedno  (Together)  coali¬ 
tion,  which  led  the  protests,  has  yet  | 
to  make  a  decisive  mark  ip  Belgrade ' 


Milosevic  sidestepped  a  constitu¬ 
tional  bar  on  running  for  a  third 
term  as  Serbian  president  by  be¬ 
coming  Yugoslav  federal  president. 

The  federation  is  largely  a  fiction 
now  that  the  tiny  republic  of  Monte¬ 
negro  is  the  only  component  apart 
from  Serbia.  The  four  other  con¬ 
stituent  republics  split  off  In  1991. 

Mr  Milosevic  has  ensured  that 
■the  ineffectual  former  Yugoslav 
head  of  state,  Zoran  lilic,  was  en¬ 
dorsed  as  the  Socialist  party's  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Serbian  presidency, 
allowing  their  political  relationship 
to  remain  the  same  although  their 
titles  have  been  switched. 

,  The  elections  will  be  for  a  new 


and  the  other  cities  it  won.  Opposi-  Serbian  parliament,  and  for  the 


tion  parties  are  still  considering 
whether  to  boycott  the  poll.  Mr 


presidency,  Vuk  Draskovic  of  the 
pro-monarchist  Serbian  Renewal 


party  said  after  meeting  1*.* 
sevic  that  he  had  taken 
stand"  on  the  opposition* 
free  elections.  1  ^ 

The  opposition  wants  . 
control  over  the  Proce5*\^T: 
tional  observers,  equal 
state-run  media,  and  thercS'C 
of  scores  of  local  radio  ^ 
which  have  been  closed  ous  jj>  r 
Despite  the  assurance,  j* 
cial  Tonjug  news  agency  “PV 
ported  tiie  closure  of  ulrtf 
radio  and  television  statio^  •• ; 
•  Serbian  authorities  fa' 
charged  21  ethnic  AfoJJjjJJfr 
belonging1  to  a  “hostile 
sociation",.Taryug  rap 
18  of  the  accused  were  If 
and  three  at  large.  No  v 

been  set.  "  '■> 
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Australian 
report  causes 
row  in  Pacific 

Christopher  Zlnn  In  Sydney 

FURY  over  a  leaked  Australian 
government  briefing  paper 
which  painted  a  damning  picture  of 
other  South  Pacific  countries  and 
their  leaders  shows  no  sign  of  abat¬ 
ing.  The  document  labelled  some 
regional  politicians  corrupt,  incom¬ 
petent  and  belligerent  drunkards. 

Two  senior  New  Zealand  minis¬ 
ters  have  lashed  the  Canberra  bu¬ 
reaucrats  who  drafted  the  scathing 
internal  report  for  “Australian  eyes 
only",  marking  them  as  "dingbat 
galohs"aiul  "a  pack  of  mongrels", 
i  Australia's  prime  minister,  John 
Howard,  currently  in  hospital  with 
pneumonia,  1ms  been  warned  to  ex¬ 
pect  anger  at  tiie  meeting  of  the  16- 
iinlion  South  Pacific  Forum  in 
September. 

the  Fijian  prime  minister, 
Silivcni  Riibuka,  said  the  paper  was 
a  “show  of  disrespect",  adding  that 
it  would  almost  certainly  be  aired  at 
the  gathering. 

Renter  carried  parts  of  the  top- 
secret  ‘Mi-page  briefing  paper  Inst 
month.  It  had  bren  picked  up  by 
i  ham  e  by  one  of  its  journalists  at  an 
economic  conference  in  Queens- 
bnd. 

Tiie  paper,  prepared  for  Aus¬ 
tralia's  treasurer.  Peter  Costello, 
called  many  Pacific  politicians  cor¬ 
rupt,  mainly  from  taking  bribes  for 
logging.  Others  were  said  to  be 
■‘temperamentally  volatile"  and 
"boastful  and  vain". 

Sir  Geoffrey  Henry,  prime  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Cook  Islands  and  host  of 
the  next  forum  summit,  was  called  a 
heavy  drinker  who  had  brought  his 
country  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
Sir  Geoffrey  said  he  was  “surprised, 
bewildered  and  upset". 

The  formerly  phosphate-rich  Is¬ 
land  of  Nauru  and  the  Solomon 
Islands  were  also  described  as 
being  close  to  collapse.  Nauru's 
president,  Kinza  Clodumar,  called 
the  document  "most  insulting  and 
patronising". 

Australia  has  sent  envoys  to  reas¬ 
sure  its  neighbours  that  the  com- 
ments  came  from  junior  officials, 
not  the  government 
Mr  Costello  has  admitted  the  re¬ 
port  was  “very  deeply  insisting"  but 
refused  to  apologise  formally  for  it 
The  Australian  foreign  minister, 
Alexander  Downer,  said  the  contro¬ 
versy  would  pass  without  lasting 
damage.  But  Australia's  high  com- 
nussioner  to  New  Zealand,  Geoffrey 
I  Miller,  said  the  ramifications  of  the 
,  leak  were  potentially  serious. 

. .  1  not  think  this  is  the  sort  of 
!  *hing  that  people  will  easily  forget, 
aw  we  will  have  to  put  up  with  the- 
consequences  of  it  for  quite  some 
I  bmc,  he  said.  ., 

The  briefing  said  New  Zealand’s 
JcPuty  prime  minister,  Winstpn 
i  uters,  had  a  reputation  for  iatf-r 
,ness\  inattention  to  detail  and. 
E2t,e  behaviour”.  But .  .  New, 
Zealand  s  prime  minister,  Jim  Bot- 
2  la?1  Vfeek;  “New;  Zealand, 
SJ.  .Australia  have  a  relationship 

's  far  too  strong.  ..tSbpSSir 

i?.  political  fallout  will' 
^Pronjlse  Australian  attempts  to. 

toe  reg[on^0nUC  reform'  hgepdas  in 
tor  tiie  goyenmnept 
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US  failed  radioactive  alert 


Christopher  Reed 
In  Loe  Angelee 

A  CHEMICAL  explosion  at 
Hanford  Nuclear  Reserva¬ 
tion  in  California,  the  west¬ 
ern  hemisphere's  most  polluted 
radioactive  site,  released  plutonium 
and  other  toxins  while  emergency 
responses  descended  into  chaos,  a 
United  States  government  report 
has  disclosed. 

Amid  virtual  media  silence,  the 
explosion  took  place  on  May  14  in  a 
400-gallon  storage  tank  at  the 
plutonium-processing  facility,  where 
chemicals  had  been  improperly 
placed.  The  explosion  blasted  open 
the  roof,  releasing  a  toxic  plume 


through  the  chimney  that  spilled 
plutonium-contaminated  water  out¬ 
side  the  plant. 

As  emergency  services  broke 
down,  workers  were  twice  forced  to 
walk  through  the  toxic  cloud  and 
were  later  denied  hospital  treat¬ 
ment.  Confused  plant  managers  did 
not  declare  an  alert  for  two  hours, 
the  plume  was  not  tracked  and 
some  emergency  sendees  outside 
the  plant  were  never  notified. 

Hanford,  by  the  Columbia  river  in 
the  Pacific  northwest,  produced  the 
plutonium  for  tiie  bomb  dropped  on 
Nagasaki  in  the  second  world  war, 
and  for  many  later  nuclear  weapons 
tests.  Its  11  nuclear  reactors  now 
stand  idle  along  the  rivcrbnuU  inside 


the  fenced-off  362,000-acro  site  that 
has  become  a  nightmare  of  leaking 
radioactivity. 

People  who  live  in  the  area  have  a 
disproportionately  high  rate  of 
hyperthyroid  conditions  and  can¬ 
cers,  but  legal  action  to  decide  on 
compensation  has  yet  to  be  con¬ 
cluded.  The  May  incident  will 
increase  anxiety  about  Hanford's 
radioactive  “time  bomb"  of  pollution 
and  dangerous  conditions. 

The  report  was  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  energy,  assisted  by  tiie 
Fluor  Daniel  Hanford  company  that 
manages  the  site.  It  is  extraordinar¬ 
ily  frank  in  admitting  errors. 

"Tiie  findings  are  downright  ugly 
and  we  failed  in  mine  key  arras  of 


responsibility.’'  Lloyd  Piper,  the  act¬ 
ing  manager  at  Hanford,  said. 

Fluor  was  criticised  for  failing  to 
conduct  four-weekly  inspections  of 
the  tank  for  six  months  before  the 
blast.  A  company  official  said  stan¬ 
dards  would  improve,  but  a 
spokesman  for  a  group  representing 
workers  who  exposed  inadequacies 
said:  “Tin  not  sure  they’re  going  to 
be  any  more  prepared  next  year." 

•  Recently  declassified  documents 
from  the  1960s  reveal  that  Washing¬ 
ton,  alarmed  by  Mao  Zedong's  drive 
to  build  a  nuclear  bomb,  considered 
sending  commandos  and  even  heavy 
bombers  to  obliterate  Beijing's 
atomic  ambitions.  An  internal  debate 
under  President  Kennedy  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  reviewed  n  wide  range 
of  pre-emptive  military  strikes  but  In 
19(54  n  decision  was  made  against 
taking  "unprovoked"  action. 
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Death  loses  its  sting  in 
execution-happy  US 


QUARDWNv,f&i, 


WASHINGTON  DIARY 

Patrick  Brogan _ 

JAMES  BALDWIN  said,  "Vio¬ 
lence  is  as  American  as  apple 
pie."  So,  nowadays,  are  execu¬ 
tions.  And,  like  apple  pie,  they  are 
not  newsworthy. 

Joseph  O’Dell  was  an  exception 
because  a  group  of  Italian  journal¬ 
ists  championed  his  cause  and  in¬ 
cited  the  Pope  and  Mother  Teresa, 
among  many  others,  to  plead  for  his 
life.  Wien  the  State  of  Virginia  put 
hint  to  death  last  week,  he  made  the 
I  wipers  (though  not  the  television 
news). 

Usually  such  events  pass  unno¬ 
ticed  in  the  United  States,  save  for  a 
single  paragraph  in  the  news  round¬ 
up  of  the  local  paper.  There  have 
been  44  executions  in  the  (JS  this 
year,  24  of  them  in  Texas.  It  is  hard 
to  stay  interested.  What  is  more,  ex¬ 
ecutions  now  are  pretty  pedestrian 
affairs.  The  less  drama,  the  better, 
states  have  discovered. 

Witnesses  are  brought  into  a 
room  with  a  window  into  the  execu- 
tiou  chamber.  They  see  a  man  on  a 
stretcher,  covered  with  a  sheet,  but 
all  that  is  visible  of  him  is  his  head 
and  his  arm  with  intravenous  tubes 
hanging  from  It.  They  do  not  watch 
him  being  brought  Into  the  room, 
see  him  strapped  to  the  stretcher,  or 
witness  the  needles  inserted  into 
his  veins. 

Nothing  apparently  happens.  He 
does  not  move,  and  after  six  min¬ 
utes,  the  chief  warden  draws  the 
curtain  closed.  The  angel  of  death 
passes,  but  there  is  no  way  of 
telling. 

Thirty-two  states  use  lethal  injec¬ 
tion  as  their  standard  method  of 
execution.  A  few  still  use  the  elec¬ 
tric  chair  or  the  gas  chamber  (there 
have  been  two  hangings  and  one  ex¬ 
ecution  by  firing  squad  in  the  past 
20  years). 

Florida,  an  enthusiastic  propo¬ 
nent  of  the  death  penalty,  sus¬ 
pended  all  executions  when  the 
electric  chair  malfunctioned  six 
months  ago  and  a  convict’s  head 
caught  fire.  A  prison  inquiry  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  prisoner  had  not 
suffered  and  that  there  was  nothing 
wrong  with  “Old  Sparky",  as  the 
chair  is  known.  However,  the  odds 
are  that  public  opinion  will  insist  on 
quieter  methods  in  future. 


The  pace  of  execution  is  picking 
up.  Congress  and  the  courts  have 
eliminated  many  of  the  legal  delays 
that  have  kept  men  on  death  row  for 
decades.  Prisoners  can  no  longer 
appeal  on  die  grounds  of  liabeas 
corpus,  and  thus  force  appeals 
courts  to  examine  new  evidence,  or 
new  arguments. 

Many  courts,  including  a  majority 
on  the  Supreme  Court,  want  to 
hurry  things  along.  So  do  states,  for 
economic  reasons.  Because  of  the 
lengthy  appeals  procedure,  it  costs 
far  more  to  execute  a  man  than  to 
keep  him  in  prison  for  life.  Reducing 
legal  safeguards  against  mistakes 
saves  money. 

O'Dell  claimed  that  he  was  inno¬ 
cent.  and  that  a  new  technique  of 
blood  testing,  invented  since  his 
conviction,  would  prove  it.  Hie 
courts,  and  the  governor  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  George  Allen,  rejected  that 
argument 

I  was  once  at  a  big  dinner  in 
Washington,  attended  by  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Supreme  Court  Shortly 
after  we  all  sat  down,  waiters  whis¬ 
pered  in  their  ears,  and  the  two  jus¬ 
tices  left  their  tables  and  vanished 
into  a  corridor  where  there  was  a 
telephone. 

It  was  a  conference  call  of  the  full 
court  to  decide  a  last-minute  ap¬ 
peal.  They  returned  to  (he  dinner 
unmoved.  The  appeal  had  been 
rejected,  and  the  man  was  executed 
before  dessert  was  served.  1  asked 
one  of  them  how  that  affected  his 
appetite.  He  replied  that,  like  doc¬ 
tors,  judges  had  to  separate  their 
humanity  from  their  professional 
judgment.  If  they  didn't,  they  could 
never  sentence  anyone  to  jail,  let 
alone  death. 

Politicians  love  the  death  penalty. 
It  proves  that  they  are  "tough  on 
crime".  During  die  1992  presiden¬ 
tial  election,  Bill  Clinton,  then  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Arkansas,  made  a  point  of 
returning  to  .little  Rock  from  the 
campaign  trail  so  that  he  could 
refuse  to  commute  a  death  sen¬ 
tence.  The  convicted  man,  who  had 
a  very  low  [Q,  had  blown  away  half 
his  brains  during  the  course  of  an 
attempted  suicide.  He  had  no  under¬ 
standing  of  what  was  happening  to 
him:  just  before  he  was  led  away  to 
be  executed,  he  saved  half  his  last 
breakfast,  to  eat  later. 

Opponents  of  the  death  penalty 
contend  that  there  are  many  cases 


Italians  gather  for  a  vigil  in  Rome  laat  week  as  the  convicted  killer  and  rapist  Joseph  O'Dell  was  abatin' 
be  executed  In  Virginia  photograph  pjuw.. 


of  men  executed  for  crimes  they  did 
not  commit.  They  point  out  that, 
since  1973,  more  than  65  people 
who  had  been  given  death  sen¬ 
tences  were  subsequently  released 
when  their  convictions  were  over¬ 
turned.  They  were  saved  by  the 
length  of  tile  appeals  process:  under 
the  new  dispensation,  many  of  them 
would  have  been  executed. 

They  also  point  to  the  grotesque 
incompetence  of  public  defenders 
allocated  to  indigent  defendants. 
One  notorious  73-year-old  lawyer  in 
Texas  is  routinely  given  capital 
cases  —  and  sleeps  peacefully 
through  the  trial.  The  Texas  court 
of  appeal  haB  ruled  that  tliis  does 
not  mean  that  the  defendant  is  not 
properly  represented:  the  US  Con¬ 
stitution  provides  that  a  defendant 
must  have  a  lawyer  but  sayB  nothing 
about  him  staying  awake. 

A  study  in  Philadelphia  in  1992 
found  the  quality  of  lawyers  in  capi¬ 
tal  cases  so  bad  “that  even  officials 
in  charge  of  the  system  said  they 
would  not  want  to  be  represented  in 
Traffic  Court  by  some  of  the  people 
appointed  to  defend  poor  people 
accused  of  murder". 

The  US  system  of  justice  is  based 
an  the  adversarial  system.  Two 
<  lawyers  represent  both  sides  of  a 
case  to  the  best  of  their  ability  — 


Jury  awards  $120m  against  priest 


Joanna  Colea  In  Now  York 

RUDOLPH  KOS  was  always'  an 
odd  choice  to  be  ordained  as  a 
Catholic  priest.  He  had  once  served 
a  year’s  youth  detention  for  molest¬ 
ing  a  young  male  neighbour.  Then 
he  was  married  for  a  year  before 
persuading  his  diocese  to  grant  him 
an  annulment. 

But  Iasi:  week  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  reeled  when  a  Jury  awarded 
$120  million  in  damages  after  find¬ 
ing  the  Dallas  diocese  had  ignored 
evidence  that  Kos  sexually  abused 
altar  boys  as  young  as  nine.  It  is  the 
biggest  award  ever  made  against 
the  Church. 

The  civil  case  was  brought  by  10 
of  Koa's  alleged  victims  and  the 
family  of  an  llth,  Jay  Lemberger, 
who  committed  suidde  at  the  age  of 
i  22  alter  10  years  of  abuse.  Criminal 


proceedings  against  Kos  are  likely 
to  follow. 

The  damages  will  be  paid  by  both 
the  Church  and  Kos,  who  now 
works  as  a  paralegal  In  San  Diego, 
California.  It  seems  likely  the 
Church  will  foot  most  of  the  bill  as 
Kos  says  he  Is  insolvent 

The  alleged  abuse  began  while 
Kosovas  a  student  at  Holy  Trinity 
seminary  in  Dallas,  and  continued 
during  placements  at  three  different 
churches.  The  Dallas  diocese  was 
found  guilty  of  foiling  to  take  seri¬ 
ously  acores  of  abuse  allegations 
and  a  petition  from  Kos's  ex-wife, 
Kathleen  Hcrzel,  drawing  attention 
to  his  Interest  in  young  boys. 
Shortly  alter  the  first  complaints  he 
wbb  promoted  to  pastor. 

Randal  Mathis,  the  diocese's 
lawyer,  argued  that  church  officials 
had  used  reasonable  judgment  in 


pursuing  the  complaints  but  said 
Kos  was  a  “very  convincing  man". 

After  listening  to  11  weeks  of 
harrowing  testimony,  the  jury  dis¬ 
agreed.  They  found  that  one  boy 
had  been  abused  several  times  a 
week  for  several  years,  and  another 
lived  with  Kos  for  two  years  in  the 
priest's  parish  residence.  Kos  joked 
with  friends  that  he  had  adopted 
the  boy. 

The  plaintiffs  had  sought  $146 
million  iu  damages  to  compensate 
for  lost  earnings  and  mental  an¬ 
guish.  They  were  awarded  $102  mil¬ 
lion  for  earnings  and  anguish  and 
$18  million  in  punitive  damages, 
after  the  jury  found  the  churph  re-, 
sponsible  for  failing  to  act  sooner. 

Bill  Ryan,  a  spokesman  for  the 
National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Churches,  said  the  case  was  "almost 
certainly  the  largest  judgment  ever 


and  the  most  persuasive  is  the  one 
who  convinces  the  jury.  It  is  a  sys¬ 
tem  inherited  from  English  com¬ 
mon  law  and  fills  European  lawyers 
with  horror:  under  Roman  law.  the 
court’s  duty  is  to  find  tile  truth,  not 
to  supervise  a  gladiatorial  contest 
between  two  lawyers, 

Because  most  defendants  in  US 
courts  are  poor,  they  are  often  rep¬ 
resented  by  lawyers  who  care  noth¬ 
ing  whatever  for  their  clients.  Tliis 
may  partly  explain  the  huge  dispar¬ 
ity  in  death  sentences  between 
blacks  and  whites:  almost  ns  many 
blacks  as  whites  are  executed,  even 
though  they  are  outnumbered  10  to 
one  by  whites  in  the  general  popu¬ 
lation. 

THESE  ARE  all  good  argu¬ 
ments  against  the  death 
penalty.  But  diehard  oppo¬ 
nents  also  need  to  face  the  question 
of  whether  capital  punishment  is 
ever  appropriate.  There  was  some 
doubt  about  O'Dell,  though  he  was 
undoubtedly  a  violent  criminal. 

The  crime  for  which  O’Dell  was 
executed  was  the  rape  and  murder 
of  a  young  woman.  According  to  the 
evidence  presented  to  the  court,  he 
was  in  the  same  bar  as  her,  left  just 
after  she  did,  and  reappeared  later 
covered  in  blood.  TVre  tracks,  simi- 


made  against  the  church".  The 
organisation  has  appealed  against 
the  sum. 

Fewer  than  10  abuse  cases  have 
been  brought  against  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  US.  The  previous 
highest  sum  awarded  was  $3  million 
to  a  man  in  Minnesota,  reduced  to 
$1.2  million  on  appeal.  Most 
churches  are  now  insured  against 
such  eventualities. 

The  figure  paid  out  in  secret  set¬ 
tlements  is  thought  to  be  much 
higher,  possibly  exceeding  $500 
million.  Jeffrey  Anderson,  a  lawyer 
from  St  Paul,  Minnesota,  said  he 
knew  certain  dioceses  had  paid  out 
more  than  $50  million.  He  had 
represented  more  than  350  abuse 

I  victims. 

|  ’ .  "We've  never  been  able  to  get 
[diocesan  officials]  to  take  these 
matters  seriously"  said  Sylvia 
Demarest,  the  lawyer  for  one  of  the 
plaintiffs.  "They  maintained 
throughout  the  trial  they  were  not 


lar  to  those  made  by  his  truck.*' 
found  uear  her  body. 

He  was  nlleged  to  have  confer 
his  crime  to  n  fellow  prisoner -L 
the  inmate  later  retracted  the *-- 
deuce.  Semen  taken  from  the  4-. 
girl  appeared  to  be  his,  :mdbWf; 
his  clothing  appeared  to  behf*s< 
is  the  validity  of  these  tests flut 
supporters  challenged  in  the  t'. 
desperate  hours  of  his  life. 

Perhaps  he  was  innocent  F.' 
what  about  Timothy  McVeigh?  f- 
there  really  be  any  doubt  thitb?'-  % 
the  bomb  in  Oklahoma  City  »* , 
killed  168  people?  And  whit®/ 
the  hundreds  of  violent  and  sfe 
murderers  whose  guilt  is 
question? 

Most  Europeans  have 
resolved  that  question  and  ^ 
ished  the  death  penally.  Thai  a’  j 
tile  Italians  were  so  exercised  »- 
O'Dell:  if  you  oppose  capital^ 
ment,  the  prospect  of  execw! 
mail  who  may  lie  innocent 
tying. 

The  governor  and  the  rifa®* 
Virginia  were  not  impressed.! 
US  may  be  the  last  Western 
to  have  the  death  penalty  - 
Virginia  that  merely  means  W1 
of  the  world  is  wrong.  .. 

Martin  Walker  is  on  holiday 

in  any  way  responsible  for  tit¬ 
ties  of  this  priest."  / 

•  A  Catholic  priest  extradited. , 

1  Irish  Republic  from  N^thero ,  ;■ 
land  after  serving  time  rortij*) 
offences  was  sentenced  to  UP] 
last  week  for  further'  aP5*5 
writes  David  Shaifock.  1 ' , 

Brendan  Smyth,  aged  70,®*. 

■  tenced  after  a  Dublin  cOiirtn^ 
harrowing  evidence  from  6®*  | 
the  victims. 

The  “paedophile  pric®  fljv 
to  the  collapse  of  Albert  RQJJ 
Hanna  Fail-Labour  coalition g 
:  ment  in  1994  amid  confrotaJJL 
a  six-month  delay  in  extra* 
to  Belfast  to  face  sex  chargWWj 

'  Judge "Kelly '  said  he  to®*:.* 
into  account  Father 
plea  but  romalhdd  fearful 
1  would  “seriously  1  sexual v 
children  again.  He'  basfea  gp 
psychiatric  reports  .ancr^ 
behaviour 'while  oft  a  sex!  On®* 
course  in  Northern  Ireland.  "■ 
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Liberia’s 

COMMENT  ~~  ~~ 

Claudia  McElroy 


AFRICA'S  oldest  republic  had 
free  and  fair  elections  for  the 
first  time  in  its  150-year  his¬ 
tory  last  month.  Paradoxically,  but 
not  surprisingly.  Charles  Taylor,  the 
man  who  eight  years  ago  plunged 
Liberia  into  the  bloodiest  and  most 
destructive  civil  war  in  West  Africa 
since  Biafra's  attempt  to  secede 
from  Nigeria,  won  n  landslide  vic¬ 
tory  in  the  presidential  contest. 

Mr  Taylor,  the  self-styled  freedom 
fighter-cum-megaloinaniac  warlord, 
filially  gained  the  legitimacy  lie 
craved  through  the  ballot  box.  He 

UN  accuses 
Unita  rebels 
of  stoking  war 


Mark  Tran  In  New  York 


THK  United  Nations  last  week 
strongly  condemned  Unita, 

(lie  former  rebel  movement  in 
Angola,  for  failing  to  live  up  to  its 
pence  settlement,  us  four  mounts 
Hint  the  country  will  return  to 
civil  wnr. 

In  n  statement  more  pointedly 
critical  of  I  Inlfa  than  any  before, 
the  Security  Council  expressed 
deep  concern  at  the  group's  ef¬ 
forts  to  revive  its  fighting  force. 
Under  the  settlement,  moni¬ 
tored  by  the  UN,  the  former 
rebel  army  led  by  Jonas  Savimbi 
was  required  over  the  past  two 
years  to  lay  down  its  arms  and 
Integrate  its  troops  into  the 
Angolan  national  army. 

Some  Integration  has  occurred, 
hut  at  a  much  slower  pace  than 
envisaged,  and  diplomats  believe 
Unita  is  backtracking  by  regroup¬ 
ing  its  demobilised  troops  in 
rebel-controlled  areas. 

There  is  a  worry  that  Angola 
is  about  to  go  the  same  way  as 
Cambodia,”  a  diplomat  said  last 
week  after  the  council  was 
briefed  on  the  situation  In 
Angola  by  Bernard  Miyet,  the 
under-secretary  general  for 
peacekeeping.  The  $3  billion 
UN  effort  in  Cambodia  1b 
•bought  to  be  seriously  jeopar¬ 
dised  by  Hun  Sen’s  coup. 

Angola  has  one  of  the  UN’s 
biggest  peacekeeping  efforts.  It 
has  been  active  in  the  country 
since  the  1992  elections,  but 
particularly  since  the  1994 
Lusaka  peace  accords,  which 
eventually  led  to  last  April’s 
swearing-in  of  a  national  unity 
flovernment 


About  5,000  UN  troof 
Angola  in  an  operation  ti 
* 1  million  a  day  until  a  t 
troop  reduction. 

"The  process  has  been 
.  drawing  blood  out  of  a  at* 
.  a  senior  diplomat. B 
"power  playwitha  lotat 
"no  Savimbi  is  n  great  pi 


T ,  dragged  ms 
Wttloiqj- reSpond  if  ther 
\  cl°h°him!  our  words." 

I  .-The  UN, 'has  tried  to  l 

fSaviipbl  .ipljne  by, impc 

i  jWcdpns, including  bp 
I  nl  and  arms,  and  If-ra 
1  CP"?*  fawfog  Un 

'  ,  banMcWujitef‘ 

!•  ^jkJwagalwty Unity 


hollow  democracy 
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has  subsequently  been  embraced  not 
only  by  the  majority  nf  Liberians  but 
also  by  his  erstwhile  foes,  Nigeria 
and  the  United  States,  whose  push 
for  early  elections  was  seen  by  many 
observers  as  potentially  dangerous. 

Predictably,  Mr  Taylor's  rivals  arc 
crying  foul.  Mr  Taylor  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  need  to  rig  the  elections.  A 
powerful  demagogue  and  propagan¬ 
dist,  with  enough  ill-gotten  wealth  to 
shower  voters  with  fowl  and  cash, 
Mr  Taylor  is  held  in  fear  ami  awe  by 
a  largely  illiterate  population.  He 
holds  die  key  to  Libeiia's  destruction 
and,  Ironically,  to  its  reconstruction. 

After  nearly  eight  years  of  war. 
mo9t  Liberians  are  more  interested 
in  stability  than  in  democracy.  No 


other  former  factional  leaders  or 
civilian  presidential  aspirants  were 
seen  as  offering  a  viable  alternative 
to  Mr  Taylor.  Candidates'  promises 
of  peace  and  prosperity  only  thinly 
veiled  die  combination  of  greed, 
arrogance  and  crass  hypnerisy  that 
has  accelerated  Liberia's  socio¬ 
economic  decline  in  the  past  two 
decades.  For  many,  Mr  Taylor  was  a 
pragmatic  choice  —  a  choice  based 
not  on  the  lesser  of  evils  but  on  the 
reasonable  assumption  that  if  he 
lost  the  elections  he  would  innku 
Liberia  ungovernable. 

In  spite  of  his  victory,  hopes  of 
lasting  peace  in  Liberia  seem  a  pipe 
dream.  Factional  and  ethnic  ten¬ 
sions  continue  across  the  country; 


the  losers  in  (lie  election  are  un¬ 
likely  to  accept  Mr  Taylor  ns  presi¬ 
dent:  Mr  Taylor  has  a  tendency  to 
brutality  and  despotism;  and  only 
about  half  of  the  estimated  60,000 
fighters  in  the  country’s  civil  war 
have  been  disarmed  by  Ecomog,  the 
West  African  peacekeeping  force. 

So  why  did  the  internntional  com¬ 
munity  —  particularly  the  United 
States  aiul  Nigeria  —  insist  that 
elections  were  the  panacea  for 
Liberia’s  ills?  Each  hns  nn  interest  in 
being  seen  as  a  champion  of  demo¬ 
cracy  in  Liberia.  Nigeria,  which  hns 
led  Ecomog  in  Liheria  since  1990, 
wants  stability  ntnnng  its  neigh¬ 
bours,  nnd  its  head  of  stale,  General 
Sani  Abncha,  wants  inter  nation  id 
kudos  in  the  run-up  to  next  years 
presidential  elections.  Some  scepti¬ 
cal  observers  believe  Ecomog. 
which  has  pledged  In  stay  in  Liberia 


for  at  least  six  months  after  the  elec¬ 
tions.  lias  cut  lucrative  deals  with 
Mr  Taylor  for  continued  access  to 
resources  including  timber,  rubber 
and  diamonds.  The  resources  were 
systematically  plundered  by  all  sides 
In  Lhc  civil  war,  including  Ecomog. 

Tlie  US  has  various.  gcn-jKilUical 
interests  in  Liberia  —  including  the 
world's  largest  rubber  plantation 
and  an  Africa-wide  com  muni  cut  tuns 
network.  The  appearance  of  having 
achieved  democracy  in  Liberia,  no 
matter  how  illusory,  may  help  enin- 
pcnsiilc  for  debacles  such  as  the 
peacekeeping  effort  in  Somalia. 

Yet  there  are  enough  examples  — 
Bosnia,  Cambodia  and  Sierra  Leone 
—  of  tile  potentially  disastrous  con¬ 
sequences  of  holding  elections  with¬ 
out  addressing  the  causes  of  conflict, 
of  engineering  a  hollow  democracy 
without  ensuring  peace  or  justice. 


T  h  e  f  1 11  x  I  h  (  c  u  |  f  >  h  »»  i  c  lilt.'  A 


Our  new  HICA  pays 
standing  orders, 
while  other  accounts 
are  just  standing  still. 


Regular  payments  (be  them  monthly,  annually 
or  whenever)  are  certainly  not  a  problem  with 
the  new  flexible  HICA  from  Bristol  Sc  West 
International  in  Guernsey. 

We've  combined  excellent  rates  of  Interest 
with  the  ease  and  convenience  of  a  Sterling 
cheque  book,  coupled  with  the  ability  to  make 
both  direct  debit  and  standing  order  payments. 

To  find  out  more  about  the  flexible  approach 
to  offshore  savings  and  payment  management, 
simply  complete  the  coupon  nnd  send  It  to: 
Donald  Tfew,  Bristol  &  West  International,  PO  Box 
611,  High  Street,  St.  Peter  Port,  Guernsey,  Channel 
Islands,  GY  1  4NY,  or  contact  our  Principal  Office 
for  more  details.  Tfclephoric  Guernsey  (44)  01481 
720609  or  fax  (44)  01481  7H658. 


l/VKr  would  like  10  open  a  flexible  High  Interest  Cheque  .Account 
for  £  (min  £5,OOOJi  Cheques  should  be  made 

payable  lo  Bristol  &  Wes  Internal  Iona  l  Ltd.  ¥  lease  wrUavout  name 
and  address  clearly  on  lhc  reverse  of  the  cheque.  - 


□  Plruc  tick  box  for  details  mi  Ihe  range  of  uvlrp  ectuunW 
and  jervlces  available  from  Bristol  &  Wen  IruenuUcnaL 
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The  Week  in  Britain  James  Lewis 


Elected  mayor  for  London 
declared  a  capital  idea 

THE  PLAN  to  give  London  an  (  ter  bowed  to  the  head  teacher's  de- 
elected  body  and  a  mayor  to 


I  elected  body  and  a  mayor  to 
run  its  affairs  has  proved  to  be  oue 
of  the  new  government's  more  pop¬ 
ular  ideas.  It  has  been  hugely  en¬ 
dorsed  in  opinion  polls  and 
probably  played  a  big  part  in  Lon¬ 
don's  above-average  swing  to 
Labour  at  the  general  election.  Even 
the  Conservatives  have  endorsed  it. 

The  proposals  for  a  directly- 
elected  executive  mayor,  and  a 
small  assembly  of  24  to  32  mem¬ 
bers,  were  outlined  in  a  consultative 
green  paper  this  week.  A  white 
paper  will  follow  later  this  year, 
leading  to  a  referendum  next  year, 
legislation  in  199ft,  and  a  single 
voice  for  London  probably  in  2000. 

As  other  world  capitals  have 
found,  a  directlv-elected  mayor  can 
be  a  strong  symbol  of  civic  identity, 
and  a  London  mayor  answerable  to 
7  million  people  will  not  lack  influ¬ 
ence.  But  his  (or,  less  probably, 
her)  real  power  will  be  limited  by 
the  fact  that  nine-tenths  or  a  £3  bil¬ 
lion  budget  will  be  provided  and 
controlled  by  central  government. 

Nominally,  at  least,  the  mayor  will 
control  a  variety  of  services — Tube 
trains,  buses,  roads,  and  the  police 
and  fire  services  —  and  there  are 
suggestions  that  the  mayor  could 
raise  extra  funds  through  road  pric¬ 
ing  and  parking  charges.  But  he 
could  have  a  troubled  relationship 
with  the  hotch-potch  of  32  boroughs 
which  currently  control  most  of  the 
capital’s  services. 

Some  flamboyant  names  bandied 
about  ns  candidates  for  the  job  in¬ 
clude  Steven  Norris  aud  David 
Mel  lor.  former  Tory  ministers; 
Tony  Banks,  the  current  sports  min¬ 
ister;  and  Lord  Archer,  pulp  author 
and  former  Tory  party  chairman. 


THE  controversial  Salisbury  by¬ 
pass  was  cancelled,  for  environ¬ 
mental  reasons  —  and  after  a  revolt 
by  18  Labour  MPs  —  by  the  trans¬ 
port  secretary,  John  Prescott,  who 
also  deferred  plans  for  a  widening  of 
sections  of  the  congested  M25 
motorway  around  London. 

But  the  Birmingham  northern  re¬ 
lief  road,  to  take  the  pressure  off  the 
M6  motorway,  will  be  allowed  to  go 
ahead.  The  £300  million  project  will 
be  the  first  motorway  to  be  privately 
built  and  will  be  the  first  —  apart 
from  bridges — to  charge  tolls. 

Meanwhile  Leicester  is  to  be  the 
first  British  city  to  experiment  with 
a  "pay-to-drive"  scheme.  Volunteer 
commuters  will  have  a  choice  of 
paying  a  stiff  toll  to  drive  along  a  2.&- 
mile  main  route  into  the  city  or 
using  cheap,  fast  buses  if  they  leave 
their  cars  on  the  periphery. 


A  NOTTINGHAMSHIRE  school 
was  ordered  to  report  to  the 
school  standards  minister,  Stephen 
Byers,  on  why  It  expelled,  a  15-year- 
old  girl  in  the  middle  of  her  GCSE 
course  because  she  refused  to  apo¬ 
logise  for  writing  to  a  local  paper 
about  the  quality  of  her  teaching. 

Sarah  Briggs  was  excluded  from 
Queen  Elizabeth's  School  in  Mans¬ 
field  after  writing  about  staff  absen¬ 
teeism  and  failure  to  address  recom¬ 
mendations  from  the  Office  for 
Standards  in  Education,  whose  in¬ 
spectors  had  found  educational  stan¬ 
dards  unacceptable.  Three  other 
pupils  who  had  also  signed  the  let¬ 


ter  bowed  to  the  head  teacher's  de¬ 
mands  for  n  written  apology.  Sarah 
refused,  insisting  that  her  com¬ 
ments  were  true.  Mr  Byers  said  ed¬ 
ucation  was  not  "some  secret  world 
about  which  parents  and  pupils 
should  not  be  allowed  to  comment1'. 


LABOUR’S  "old  guard"  com¬ 
plained  bitterly  about  the  deci¬ 
sion  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  offer 
seats  on  a  new  Cabinet  consultative 
committee  to  the  Liberal  Democrat 
leader.  Paddy  Ashdown,  and  his  se¬ 
nior  colleagues.  Downing  Street  said 
the  committee  would  not  make  pol¬ 
icy  but  would  consider  “matters  of 
mutual  concern",  of  which  the  most 
obvious  are  the  constitution  and  pos¬ 
sible  reform  of  the  voting  system. 

But  the  veteran  of  the  left.  Tony 
Benn,  complained  that  Mr  Blair's 
cosying  up  to  the  Lib  Dents,  cou¬ 
pled  with  Ills  other  intended  party 
reforms,  was  “the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  the  Labour  party"  He  sus¬ 
pected  a  plot  to  create  an  entirely 
new  party  of  the  centre,  similar  to 
the  US  Democrats. 

Roy  Hatters  ley,  a  former  Labour 
deputy  leader,  also  announcer]  him¬ 
self  a  reluctant  dissenter  because 
the  Blair  government  was  "no  longer 
a  force  for  a  more  equal  society". 

His  reaction,  however,  was  di¬ 
rected  more  against  the  decision  to 
charge  university  students  for  tu¬ 
ition  —  a  move,  he  felt.  Labour  lead¬ 
ers  like  Hardie,  Attlee  and  Wilson 
could  never  have  supported. 

Mr  Blair  responded:  “People  like 
them  were  in  charge  of  the  party  for 
almost  20  years  while  we  were  los¬ 
ing  general  elections.  The  Labour 
party  of  the  early  eighties  lias  largely 
gone  —  and  a  good  thing  too." 


SEAN  KINSELLA.  a  14-year-old 
schoolboy  who  ran  away  with 
his  best  friend's  mother,  returned  to 
Britain  after  the  pair  were  tracked 
down  to  an  apartment  in  Florida. 

Tracey  Whaliti,  aged  33,  who  was 
said  to  have  admitted  to  having  a 
sexual  affair  with  Sean  for  more 
than  a  year,  is  being  held  in  prison 
in  Key  West  charged  with  lewd  and 
indecent  assault  on  a  child. 

Sean,  who  has  found  tabloid  star¬ 
dom  with  the  sale  of  his  story  to  the 
Sun  newspaper,  said  he  was  looking 
forward  to  a  football  trial  which 
could  lead  to  a  place  on  the  England 
youth  team.  “It  was  all  I  was  think¬ 
ing  about  in  Florida,"  he  said. 
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Alarm  at  death-in-custody  errors 


I  CAN  Y  DO  THAT,  Jiff.  IVE 
SOLD  THEW1WTSTDA  TABLOID. 


ESSA8L. 

WHAT  I  DtP  M 
MV  HOLIMVS 


Clare  Dyer _ 

THE  Crown  Prosecution  Ser¬ 
vice  was  last  week  accused  of 
lieing  a  shambles  after  it 
Emitted  twice  in  two  days  that  a 
decision  not  to  prosecute  police  offi¬ 
cers  over  a  death  in  custody  was 
flawed. 

This  week  the  Director  of  Public 
ProHecutions.  Dame  Barbara  Mills, 
lusi  the  right  i«  the  final  say  on' 
whither  police  or  prison  stnff 
sin  mid  be  prosecuted  over  deaths  in 
custody,  pending  the  outcome  of  an 
independent  inquiry  into  her  han¬ 
dling  of  such  crscs. 

Dame  Barbara  agreed  in  recon¬ 


sider  a  decision  not  to  prosecute 
over  the  death  of  Richard  O'Brien, 
an  rrish-born  father  of  seven,  after  a 
High  Court  challenge  was  brought 
by  his  widow,  Alison. 

She  then  threw  in  her  hand  on  a 
similar  challenge  brought  by 
Olamid  Jones,  widow  ol'Shiji  Lapite, 
a  Nigerian  asylum-seeker  who  died 
after  being  placed  in  a  neck- 1  in  Id  3u 
minutes  after  he  was  stopped  by  po¬ 
lice  for  "acting  suspiciously." 
inquest  juries  hnd  recorded  ver¬ 
dicts  of  unlawful  killing  in  both 
instances. 

The  cases  reveal  that,  despite  the 
highly  charged  and  controversial 
nature  of  such  cases,  decisions  are 


taken  at  a  lower  level  and  evidence 
is  not  considered  by  the  DPP. 

The  case  collapsed  after  Patrick 
O’Connor,  QC  for  the  O'Brien  fam¬ 
ily,  alerted  judges  to  discrepancies 
in  an  affidavit  from  Robert  Monday, 
the  princijail  crown  prosecutor  who 
lakes  prosecution  decisions  in  po¬ 
lice  cases,  and  memos  in  superiors 
about  the  case,  explaining  why  Ihe 
decision  was  taken. 

Mr  Munday  cites  considerations 
in  a  memo  —  for  example  his 
theory  that  injuries  in  Mr  O'Brien 
were  inflicted  hv  his  son  acciden¬ 
tally  kicking  him  in  the  police  van, 
contrary  to  the  jiathologist’s  evi¬ 
dence  that  these  were  probnhly 


caused  by  hia  head  being  banged  on 
the  ground  —  which  are  absent 
from  the  affidavit  submitted  to  the 
court  under  oath  explaining  the 
reasons  for  not  instigating  a  prose¬ 
cution. 

Lord  Justice  Rose  expressed  con¬ 
cern  about  the  different  reasons 
given  by  Mr  Munday  for  not  going 
ahead  with  ;t  prosecution  in  his  affi¬ 
davit  and  the  memo.  The  judge  also 
said  he  was  concerned  about  the 
confusion  over  who  had  taken  the 
decision. 

A  Crown  Prosecution  Service 
spokeswoman  said  Dame  Barbu ni 
did  not  see  tin-  evidence  but  only  a 
summary  briefing  mile. 


Walk  in  .  . .  Mike  Grind  ley  (centre)  leads  staff  back  into  the  GCHQ  intelligence  centre  at  CheMm 
the  end  of  n  13-year  struggle  against  a  union  ban  imposed  by  the  Thatcher  administration.  Fouriwut* 
were  sacked  for  refusing  to  give  up  union  rights,  which  have  been  reinstated  by  Labour  photo 

Jails  given  Professor  cleared  of  sex 
£43m  boost  abuse  warns  of  false  claims 


Alan  Travis 

AN  EMERGENCY  cash  injection 
of  £43  million  for  Britain’s  over¬ 
crowded  jails  was  ordered  last  week 
after  official  warnings  that  there 
would  be  “severe  risks  to  control"  if 
more  prisons  were  not  built. 

The  Prison  Service  report, 
ordered  by  the  Home  Secretary, 
Jack  Straw,  says  so  many  jails  are 
falling  apart  they  risk  condemnation 
by  the  health  and  safely  authorities. 

The  audit  report  also  says  that 
Prison  Service  spending  has  not 
kept  pace  with  inmate  numbers, 
which  have  increased  by  40  per  cent 
in  the  past  four  years.  The  Prison 
Service  faces  a  shortage  of  2,950 
places  by  spring  1999  —  equal  to  sue 
new  jails.  Four  more  jails,  including 
two  private  ones,  are  In  the  pipeline. 

The  director-general  of  the 
Prison  Service,  Richard  Tilt,  said 
the  extra  £43  million  cash  would  en¬ 
able  him  to  cope  with  the  expected 
numbers  of  inmates  this  winter. 

The  Government  is  desperate  to 
avoid  the  use  of  cells  in  police  sta¬ 
tions  to  hold  prison  inmates.  The  re¬ 
port  says  such  a  system  is  extremely 
expensive  —  £10,000  a  month  for 
each  inmate  —  and  the  Prison 
Service  has  no  funds  to  cover  it. 


Stuart  Millar 

AWOKI  J)-ruiiiiwncd  philo¬ 
sophy  profcSHOr  WHS  lUhl 
week  cleared  of  Nexually  assault¬ 
ing  two  female  Hiudents  who  in¬ 
vited  themselves  buck  to  his 
study  after  they  had  met  at  a  uni¬ 
versity  garden  parly. 

After  a  jury  at  Reading  erenvn 
court  had  taken  almost  four 
hours  to  find  him  not  guilty, 

John  Cottingham,  aged  54, 
warned  that  hia  ordeal  proved 
how  vulnerable  lecturers  could 
be  to  mulicious  harassment 
claims. 

The  two  students  —  referred 
to  as  Miss  X  and  Miss  Y  —  had 
claimed  that  when  Uiey  went 
back  to  his  study*  the  professor 
had  turned  the  conversation  to 
whips,  chains  and  the  Marquis 
de  Sade  before  stripping  and 
molesting  them. 

But  Prof  Cottingham,  an 
authority  on  Descartes  who  has 
taught  at  Reading  university  for 
25  years,  said  the  pair  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  “humiliate,  seduce  or 
entice”  him.  When  that  tailed, 
they  had  concocted  a  “pack  of 
lies"  as  part  of  a  sexual  power 
ploy  to  discredit  him. 


He  said  tin*  older  ofthetsu 
Hindi1  ills,  now  24,  Imd per- 
fornted  a  striptease  in  from  ^ 
Him  before  kissing  her  friwi 
aged  22. 

The  professor's  wife,  Mju 
mul  children,  JounuK.ag^'1 
and  Matthew,  20,  brokf  don- 
lears  when  the*  verdict ' 
turned.  Prof  Cottingham 
“This  has  obviously  been# 
hideous  year  for  myself snis 
family.  1  am  very  glad  Ithasc 
outcome  In  which  1  haw  to® 
completely  vindicated." 

His  case  should  serve  »•* 
son  to  other  lecturers, 

Miss  Y,  the  older  student- 
the  jury  the  professor  bfldjP 
dawn  on  his  lutces  and  in'®! 
them  to  join  him,  then  sew* 
assaulted  them.  She  Baldw 
hud  been  too  shocked  tom* 
away. 

But  the  court  heard  thd** 
Y  had  made  a  similar  allttf®* 
against  a  man  site  had 
United  States  three  year*** 
The  case  was  dropped  afto^ 
refused  to  take  a  He-deteo®* 

Later,  the  mother  of.oiK* 
students  said  they  were  c®* 
erlng  taking  out  civil  action 
the  alleged  incident 


VOuncan  Campbell 

BRITAIN'S  must  senior  police 
(■Mirer  is  seeking  the  power  i<> 
<irk  corrupt  officers  mi  Ihe  spot. 
Sir  Paul  Corn  km.  Commissioner  of 
tin-  Mi-lrtip()lii;m  Police,  believes 
iliifi*  .111*  up  to  200  dishonest  nffi- 
or*.  in  the  force  who  are  using  the 
dkiplinniy  process  in  evade  pim- 
i-limeiu 

Sir  Paul  believes  that  the  Home 
Secretary,  Jack  Si  raw.  should  confer 
lowers  to  take  effective  action. 

Tile  Commissioner  would  like  to 
lie  able  to  dismiss  dishonest  offi¬ 
cer*  who  no  longer  enjoy  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  their  colleagues.  To 
reassure  officers  who  fear  they 
would  be  the  targets  of  concerted 
malicious  allegations  by  criminals,  a 
,  new  law  would  be  sought  to  make 
*>"•!'  allegations  against  the  police  a 
criminal  offence. 

At  present,  a  police  officer  can  be 
dismissed  only  after  lengthy  disci¬ 
plinary  proceedings.  Sir  Paul  be¬ 
lieves  this  has  been  abused,  with 
some  officers  taking  sick  leave  — 
sometimes  with  their  doctors  saying 
dial  if  the  officer  concerned  had  to 
a  disciplinary  hearing,  he 
roiflht  commit  suicide.  He  also  feels 
concern  about  the  way  officers 
under  investigation  make  use  of  the 
right  to  silence  on  legal  advice. 

Sir  Paul  makes  it  clear  he  be- 
jievirs  corruption  affects  as  few  as 
aw  Officers  out  of  27,000  in  the  Met 
,  that  the  standard  of  honesty 
snu  commitment  is  high. 


/W*  .tyjlf X:  ' 

life  as  we  don't  know  it . . .  The  evolved  Octopod  which  has  learned  to  move  itself 

Artificial  life  crawls  on  to  Brighton  beach 


A  Nfa,..  tm 

^  fin 


PHOTO  fOjEfi  BAMBEft 


|  T  IS  a  fascination  that  has 
I  existed  since  long  before  Victor 
Frankenstein  realised  his  dream 
of  infusing  life  into  an  inanimate 
body,  only  to  find  “the  beauty  of 
the  dream  vanished  and  breath¬ 
less  horror  in  my  heart",  writes 
Stuart  Millar. 

But  hundreds  of  scientists, 
philosophers  and  artists  con¬ 
verged  on  Brighton  this  week  for 
an  event  that  proves  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  create  life  has  not 
diminished  since  Frankenstein's 
monster  first  opened  Its  eyes. 

Almost  180  years  since  Mary 


Shelley  wrote  Frankenstein,  the 
fourth  European  Conference  on 
Artificial  Life  underlines  how  far 
this  burgeoning  area  of  research 
has  advanced  beyond  the  imagi¬ 
nations  of  science  fiction  writers. 

On  Bhow  are  Borne  of  the  most 
advanced  artificial  creatures  on 
the  planet,  some  of  which  walk, 
talk  and  learn,  while  others  exist 
only  in  supercomputers  but  can 
breed  and  develop  strategies  for 
their  survival. 

Among  the  most  striking  ex¬ 
hibits  is  the  Evolved  Octopod,  a 
large  purple  creature  resembling 


a  Meccano  spider.  The  octopod'a 
“brain1*  was  created  as  a  soft¬ 
ware  package  that  allowed  it  to 
learn  to  move  itself.  Each  time  it 
learned  something  new  it  was 
given  a  “virtual  reward"  until  the 
software  became  so  successful 
that  it  was  transferred  into  an 
actual  machine.  Even  now,  the 
octopod  continues  to  learn  new 
ways  of  moving  —  for  reasons  its 
creators  do  not  understand. 

The  event  Includes  debates  on 
the  way  people  understand  the 
origins  of  life  and  discussions  on 
the  ethics  of  artificial  life. 


Injuries  fall  under  UK  law  I  Free  tuition  for  students  ends 


It’s  the  black-and-white  identity  parade  shoj 


David  Ward _ 

POLICE  in  South  Yorkshire  said 
last  week  they  would  alter  their 
procedures  after  eight  white  men 
were  blacked  up  by  a  make-up  artist 
for  an  identity  parade  involving  a 
man  describing  himself  as  a  Salford- 
born,  half-Irish,  half-West  African 
Mancunian. 

Martin  Kamara  faced  a  blackmail 
charge  at  Sheffield  crown  court  but 
the  judge  abandoned  the  trial  when 
he  heard  details  of  the  parade,  de¬ 
scribing  it  as  a  force. 

But  South  Yorkshire's  assistant 
chief  constable,  Tim  Hollis,  de¬ 
fended  the  officers  who  called  in  the 


artist,  and  said  they  would  not  be 
disciplined.  "I  don't  expect  to  accuse 
anyone  of  a  farce  if  they  were  trying 
genuinely  to  get  it  right,"  he  said. 
“They  tried;  they  were  misguided." 

Mr  Hollis  said  officers  had  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  make  the  iden¬ 
tity  parade  work  after  he  had  not 
been  able  to  find  men  whose  skin 
colour  matched  that  of  Mr  Kamara, 
a  bald,  bearded  engineer  who  is  6ft 
3in  tall. 

“They  are  guilty  only  of  trying  too 
hard  to  make  the  process  work.  No 
damage  was  done  because  the  de¬ 
fence  solicitor  said  he  was  not 
happy.” 

Mr  Kamara  aged  43,  of  Wheatley, 


who  had  denied  demanding^! 
from  a  businessman,  saidi-  ; 
like  an  audition  for  the  - 
show.  As  the  white  men  stow  ^ 
line-up,  the  heat  and  the  ;■ 
lights  made  their  make*upj^y 
smudge.  There  was  no  W 
identity  parade  could  have**J;J 
—  I  stood  out  like  a  sore  .JhJJk 

Michael  Pearson,  for 
tion,  said  that  Ihe  pwadggU 
tually  been  abandoned 
witnesses  being  called 
suspects:  :  "I1*.!'1!,; 

But '  Peter  'Meoh  'a“”£ 
Sheffield's  Racial  Equ&lltf JJj 
said  the  South'  -YorksWra  f 
were  “wide  opento  ridicule^ 


Paul  Brown  and  Qrsg  Propkln 

,THE  Bouse  of  Lords,  in  a 
*  £r ^rod-breaking  judgment  last 
WK,  held  that  the  world's  largest 
“Unrng  company  could  be  sued  by 
J  J?yef9  for  negligence  in  Lon- 
oon  foruyuries  received  thousands 
°» mile*  away. 

J?*  (h*i9io"  opens  the  door  for 
,  .  multinationals  with  headquar- 

E Z  ,V>1?don  be  sued  for  ac- 
“ons  of  their  overseas  subsidiaries. 

he  case  invoked  Scottish  engi- 
tiw-fi  rWafd  ConneNy.  who  devel- 
fhT  cancer  working  in 
uranium  mine  in 

'  2?'  IT  by  RTZ- He  was  ex- 

teufo6  „  T  rds  be,d  ftiat  case 
L. - not  be  properly  held  in 


Namibia  because  the  highly  profes¬ 
sional  representation,  from  legal 
and  scientific  experts,  was  not  avail¬ 
able  there.  For  the  achievement  of 
substantial  justice  it  was  reasonable 
that  the  case  should  be  heard  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Another  fundamental  Issue  was 
one  of  legal  aid,  which  was  not  avail¬ 
able  in  Namibia.  The  Lords  heard 
that  Mr  Connelly’s  legal  team  were 
prepared  to  work  on  the  case  for  a 
fee  conditional  on  a  successful  out¬ 
come  to  the  case. 

Richard  Meeran,  of  Leigh  Day  Si 
Co  said:  This  is  a  dear  case  of  an 
English  parent  company  trying  to 
avoid  Its  responsibilities  for  a  dan¬ 
gerous  process  carried  out  abroad. 
Mr  Connelly  has  been  battling  for 
three  years  to  get  his  case  heard 
here.  Now  we  can  at  last  get  on  with 
obtaining  some  compensation  for 
hia  serious  injuries. 


John  Carvel _ 

A  REVOLUTION  in  the  funding 
of  higher  education  was  de¬ 
clared  last  week  when  the  Govern¬ 
ment  announced  plans  to  charge 
undergraduates  for  tuition  and 
scrap  the  student  maintenance 
grant  In  a  package  of  reforms  to 
raise  about  £1.7  billion  to  expand 
universities  and  colleges. 

The  Education  and  Employment 
Secretary,  David  Blunkett,  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  system  of  student 
loans  to  soften  the  blow.  He  said  stu¬ 
dents  and  their  parents  would  not 
be  required  to  pay  any  extra  money 
up  front  during  courses,  and  that 
repayments  after  graduation  would 
be  tailored  to  avoid  undue  strain  on 
Income  —  If  necessary  by  extend¬ 
ing  them  over  23  years. 

Undergraduates  from  families 
earning  less  than  £16,000  a  year 


would  be  exempt  from  the  tuition 
fee,  and  there  would  be  bursaries 
for  students  of  teacher  training, 
medicine  and  other  social  care 
courses. 

They  Intend  to  phase  In  the 
changes  from  October  next  year, 
and  the  full  effect  will  be  felt  by 
freshers  arriving  in  1999. 

Mr  Blunkelt's  announcement 
came  within  two  hours  of  a  report 
by  the  committee  of  inquiry  under 
Sir  Ron  Dealing  which  proposed  an 
annual  tuition  fee  of  £1,000  for  all 
full-time  undergraduates,  but  ar¬ 
gued  for  the  continuation  of  mainte¬ 
nance  grants. 

Hie  Government  largely  accepts 
his  report.  But  his  plan  for  student 
funding  (lew  !□  the  face  of  Labour’s 
manifesto  commitment  to  abolish 
the  grant.  His  tuition  fees  would 
have  covered  little  more  than  half 
the  cost  of  the  £2  billion  reforms. 
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In  Brief 

BRITISH  calls  for  new  sanitary 
standard!)  over  the  killing  of 
beef  cows  in  Continental  abba- 
tolrs  for  export  to  Britain  were 
narrowly  backed  by  European 
Union  farm  ministers,  ending 
the  threat  nf  u  UK  import  ban. 


JUDGES  trying  two  British 
nurses  charged  with  murder¬ 
ing  Yvonne  Gilford  in  .*uuidi 
Arabia  art-  ■•<  nitride  ring  disquali¬ 
fying  the  victim's  brother  from 
luivinga  any  in  their  punish¬ 
ment,  ns  be  is  not  an  heir  and  so 
could  have  nu  legal  right  to  de¬ 
mand  tHiU  the  nurses,  Uchorah 
Furry  anti  1-udlle  MH'lmirhliin, 
he  executed  if  found  guilty. 


Alit  IRTIONS  rose  by  more 
tii im  A  per  cent  last  year 
compared  with  the  previous 
year.  The  increase  was  probably 
a  result  of  the  October  1995 
contraceptive  pill  scare. 

Livin'!  in  tor  rot.  page  LM 


THE  Government  is  to  carry 
out  a  review  of  the  role  of 
women  in  the  urine  it  forces, 
giving  them  inure  prominence 
imd  operating  a  “zero  mien  nice" 
policy  toward*  sexual  am  I  racial 
harassment  in  the  services. 


RONNIl-  BIGGS,  the  Great 
Train  Robber,  aged  <5K,  who 
lives  in  exile  in  Brazil,  may  be 
extradited  to  Britain  following 
the  ratification  of  a  new  treaty 
between  the  two  countries. 


TRAC1E  ANDREWS,  aged  28, 
has  been  jailed  for  life  after 
being  found  guilty  of  murdering 
her  flanc4,  Lee  Harvey,  despite 
her  claim  that  he  was  the  victim 
of  a  road  rage  attack. 


Rosemary  west  win  spend 

the  rest  of  her  life  in  prison, 
the  Home  Office  announced. 

She  was  convicted  in  19B5  of 
killing  10  young  women. 


BRITAIN’S  new  ambassador 
to  the  United  States  Is  to  be 
Christopher  Meyer,  a  profes¬ 
sional  diplomat  and  former 
spokesman  for  John  Major. 


RAYMOND  "Jak”  Jackson, 
cartoonist  on  the  London 
Evening  Standard  For  31  years, 
has  died,  aged  70. 


Graham  fitchie,  a  part- 

time  youth  worker,  tins  been 
jailed  for  three  years  after  he  ac¬ 
crued  and  passed  on  (he  biggest 
collection  of  paedophile  material 
downloaded  from  the  Internet  to 
be  discovered  in  Britain. 


PAVLOS  Georglou,  a  Cypriot 
fisherman,  has  been  con¬ 
victed  of  knowingly  and  negli¬ 
gently  transmitting  the  Aids  virus 
to  a  British  woman,  Janette  Pink. 


VINCENT  HANNA,  the  broad¬ 
caster  and  political  pundit 
described  by  colleagues  as  one 
of  the  best  journalists  of  his 
generation,  has  died,  aged  57. 
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Labour  hails  great 
Scottish  adventure 


Ewan  MacAakHI _ 

THE  Labour  government  last 
week  embarked  on  its 
biggest  venture  yet  when  it 
published  a  constitutional  package 
aimed  at  returning  to  Scotland  in 
three  years  the  parliament  it  lost 
almost  300  years  ago. 

Describing  it  as  "a  now  parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  new  millennium",  the 
Scottish  Secretary,  Donald  Dewar, 
published  a  white  paper  that  will 
create  a  powerful  129-roember  tax¬ 
raising  and  legislative  parliament  in 
Edinburgh  in  January  3000. 

The  white  paper  could  cause  the 
biggest  constitutional  upheaval  in 
Britain  since  Irish  independence  in 
1920,  with  opportunities  for  a  re¬ 
think  of  the  political  structure  in  1 
England  too. 

The  scale  of  the  task  being  under¬ 
taken  in  disentangling  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  is  underlined  in  the  detail. 
Issues  from  abortion  to  film  classifi¬ 
cation  will  be  divided  between  West¬ 
minster  and  Edinburgh. 

The  paper  will  establish  a  parlia¬ 
ment  with  much  more  power  than 
the  one  proposed  by  Labour  in  the 
1970s.  It  will  be  responsible  for 
health,  education,  local  govern¬ 
ment,  economic  development,  law 
and  home  affairs,  and  other  depart- 
j  nients.  Westminster  will  retain  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  foreign  policy, 
defence,  security  and  other  key 
areas.  A  complex  mechanism  will 
adjudicate  between  Westminster 
and  the  Scottish  parliament 
The  new  parliament  will  be 
elected  by  a  form  of  proportional 
representation,  with  73  of  the  129 
MSPs  (Members  of  a  Scottish  Par¬ 
liament)  elected  from  constituen¬ 
cies  and  the  remainder  from  a  list 
system,  ft  will  be  a  fixed-term  parlia¬ 
ment  The  numbers  to  be  elected 
maybe  reduced  eventually  from  129 
to  108.  in  line  with  the  likely  reduc¬ 
tion  in  representation  of  the  72  Scot¬ 
tish  MPs  at  Westminster. 

Conservative  MPs  complained 
that  ministers  from  the  Scottish 
parliament  will  be  able  to  negotiate 
direct  with  the  European  Union,  at 
times  on  behalf  of  the  UK,  but  they 
would  not  be  able  to  question  them. 
There  was  also  concern  among 


Conservative  MPs  over  the  Scottish 
parliament's  power  to  raise  up  to 
£450  million  either  through  income 
tax  or  some  other  form  of  taxation. 

The  Scottish  National  Party  fi¬ 
nally  ended  its  long-standing  hostil¬ 
ity  to  devolution  last  weekend  and 
confirmed  it  would  support  the 
campaign  for  a  Yes  vote  in  Septem¬ 
ber's  referendum. 

The  party's  leader,  Alex  Salmond, 
said  the  Government's  white  paper 
on  devolution  opened  a  “door  of 
opportunity"  for  the  Scottish  people 
to  move  towards  outright  indepen¬ 
dence  and  said  the  SNP  would 
mount  its  own  prodevolution  cam¬ 
paign.  as  well  as  supporting  the 
trade  union-backed  Scotland  For¬ 
ward  group. 

The  decision  came  as  William 
Hague  announced  that  a  future 
Tory  government  would  not  abolish 
a  Scottish  parliament  or  Welsh  as¬ 
sembly. 

The  air  of  self-confidence  and 
public  unanimity  from  Labour  in 
Scotland  contrasted  with  the  Welsh 
Labour  party,  some  of  whose  MPs 
openly  defied  proposals  for  a  Welsh 
assembly. 

In  a  Commons  debate  on  the 
assembly,  the  strongest  attack  came 
from  Alan  Williams,  the  Labour  MP 
for  Swansea  West.  He  mocked  the 
Welsh  Secretary’s  pledge  to  involve 
MPs  from  across  the  UK  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  secure  a  Yes  vote,  saying: 
"Once  again,  you  are  bringing  the 
English  to  Wales  to  tell  we  Welsh 
what’s  good  for  us." 

But  Plaid  Cymru  boosted  plans 
for  a  Welsh  assembly  last  weekend 
by  calling  for  a  Yes  vote. 

Meanwhile  foe  first  opinion  poll 
since  the  devolution  white  paper 
shows  that  support  for  a  Scottish 
parliament  has  dipped.  An  1CM  poll 
in  Scotland  on  Sunday  newspaper 
shows  68  per  cent  say  they  will  vote 
for  the  parliament,  a  fell  of  4  per  cent 
in  the  test  month.  And  opposition  to 
the  “tartan  tax"  is  at  its  liighest  ever 
with  36  per  cent  against  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  give  the  parliament  power 
to  vary  the  basic  rate  of  income  tax 
by  3p,  compared  with  55  per  cent 
who  back  the  tax-raising  powers. 
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Flying  the  flag ...  A  shop  assistant  hoists  the  cross  of  St  Andrew  in 
the  window  of  Edinburgh's  Royal  Mile  photograph:  jeff  mitchell 


Blair  shrugs 
off  defection 


Rebecca  Smlthers 
and  Ewen  MacAsklll 

T"  ONY  Blair  last  weekbnuhed 
I  aside  questions  over  the 
embarrassing  defection  to  fe  J 
Tories  of  a  Labour  activist  *1®, 
he  toured  Uxbridge,  the  fat 
prime  minister  to  campaign  b, 
byelection  for  more  than  18 
Labour  dismissed  the 
announcement  by  Michael 
Shrlmpton,  a  lawyer,  that  he** 
joining  the  Conservative!  an 
case  of  sour  grapes  afterhe  • 
failed  to  be  selected  as  the®, 
didate  In  next  week’s  byetatni 
The  party  added  that  Mr 
Shrlmpton,  far  from  faelngastd 
wart  Labour  member,  had  ben 
in  the  Tory  party,  as  wellasfr 
Social  Democratic  party  andtfe 
Socialist  Workers’  party,  Aspda 
man  said:  “Michael  Shrimpta 
changes  political  party  alms  a 
often  as  he  changes  UJa  dote’  i  '** 
Mr  Shrimpton’s  main  coo  • 
plaint  of  Labour’s  “over¬ 
centralisation”  follows  local 
party  concern  at  the  impodsn 
of  a  headquarters-approved 
candidate  in  place  of  a  local 
man,  David  Williams,  who  am 
within  a  few  hundred  votes  ol 
ending  25  years  of  Consent 
representation  in  the  Mlddksa 
seaton  May  1.  Mr  Blair’s  vial 
was  an  attempt  to  consolldMf 
the  1 2  per  cent  swing  to  Labour 
at  the  general  election. 

The  seat  was  held  since  1912 
by  Sir  Michael  Sheraby,«tw<M 
a  week  niter  the  election.  HoVEnj 
the  seat  would  boost  the  non!* 
of  Conservative  leader, 

Hague,  as  the  Tories  have  not 
won  a  byelection  since  Wt  w* 
Richmond,  Yorkshire  In  19& 

•  Gordon  McMaster,  theLabou' 
MP  for  Paisley  South,  has  m 
at  the  age  of  37.  He  had  c®* 
plained  for  two  years  flboitlfr 
pression  and  exhaustion  How 
to  over-exposure  to  organo 
phosphates  from  years  as  b  pn 
fessional  gardener. 

Mr  McMaster  held  the 
Labour  sent  with  a  majority  <» 

1 2,750  votes  at  the  election 
Mr  Blair  said  he  was  “deep* 
saddened”  to  hear  of  bis  das 
believed  to  be  suicide. 
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Unionists  to  share  table  with  Sinn  Fein  I  PM  rejects  call  for  privacy  law 


Mary  Holland  In  Dublin _ I 

ULSTER  Unionists  mil  sit  down 
to  talk  with  Sinn  Fein  almost  as 
soon  as  the  peace  process  resumes 
after  the  summer  break,  leading 
loyalist  sources  believe.  The  break¬ 
through  is  expected  on  September 
9,  six  days  before  foe  date  set  by  the 
Government  for  the  start  of 
substantive  talks,  when  former  US 
Senator  George  Mitchell  will  chair  a 
plenary  session  at  Stormont 
The  Ulster  Unionist  party  lias 
already  decided  in  principle  to  take 
part.  Sinn  Fein  representatives  are 
now  expected  to  be  asked  to  attend 
to  sign  up  to  the  Mitchell  principles, 
paving  the  way  for  the  party's  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  negotiations,  which 
are  due  to  begin  on  September  15. 

This  opens  the  possibility  that 
ic-adm  of  the  main  unionist  party 
will  sit  in  the  some  room  as  Sinn 
Fein  representatives  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  Northern 
Ireland’s  troubles. 


Publicly,  the  Ulster  Unionists  are 
arguing  for  bilateral  talks  between 
ministers  and  political  parties,  avoid¬ 
ing  direct  contact  with  Sinn  Fein. 
But  their  desire  to  see  Sinn  Fein 
sign  up  may  Induce  them  to  take  the 
momentous  step  of  meeting. 

The  principles  commit  all  parties 
to  the  use  of  non-violent  and  demo¬ 
cratic  means  to  pursue  their  objec¬ 
tives.  Sinn  Fein  will  also  have  to 
agree  to  abide  by  any  political  settle¬ 
ment  reached  at  the  talks. 

For  foe  unionists,  this  would 
mean  that  the  republican  movement 
would  have  accepted  the  principle 
of  consent  —  that  any  future  settle¬ 
ment  must  have  the  agreement  of  a 
majority  within  the  province. 

David  Trimble,  the  Ulster  Union¬ 
ist  leader,  and  his  deputy,  John  Tay¬ 
lor,  iiave  emphasised  that  foe  party 
will  remain  engaged  in  the  talks 
process.  One  uniohist  source  said: 
"A  great -deal  will  depend  on  what 
happens  in  the  next  six  weeks. 
Obviously.  It  is  crucial  that  there 


should  be  no  IRA  violence.  It  would 
help  if  we  could  be  seen  to  have 
made  some  progress  on  the  decom¬ 
missioning  front” 

The  Ulster  Unionists  are  to  under¬ 
take  a  series  of  intensive  consulta¬ 
tions  with  party  members  and  other 
political  groups  over  the  next  few 
weeks. 

Ian  Paisleys  Democratic  Union¬ 
ists  and  Robert  McCartney’s  UK 
Unionists  walked  out  of  the  peace 
process  last  week  and  said  they 
would  not  return  until  another 
process  was  set  up.  Mr  Trimble  will 
argue  that 'if  the  main  party  repre¬ 
senting  the  unionist  community 
follows  their  example,  the  unionist 
case  will  go  by  default  and  the  task 
of  devising  political  structures  for 
Northern  Ireland  will  be  left  to  the 
nationalist  SDLP and  Sinn  Fein. 

They  will  also  point  out  that  if- 
Sinn  Fein  signs  up  to  the  Mitchell 
principles,  it  means  that  the  republi¬ 
cans  will  have  to  accept  a  “partition¬ 
ist  settlement'’.  —  The  Observer 


Michael  White _ 

TONY  BLAIR  remains  opposed  to 
privacy  legislation  despite  his 
Lord  Chancellor’s  warning  last  ■ 
weekend  that  the  Government's 
commitment  to  incorporate  the 
European  Convention  on  Human 
Rights  fECHR)  into  British  law  is 
likely  to  prompt  judges  to  create  a 
privacy  act 

Because  the  ECHR  contains  a 
right  to  privacy,  as  English  common 
law  does  not.  Lord  Irvine  believes  a 
series  of  early  landmark  cases  will 
allow  judges  to  develop  a  de  facto 
privacy  act  —  possibly  more  restric¬ 
tive  than  Parliament  itself  might 
impose.  1 

After  a  succession  of  attacks  on 
Tory  MPs,  from  sex  scandals  to 
cash-for-questions,  John  Major  lived 
in  fear  that  backbenchers  on  both 
'sides  would  ignore  ministerial  warn¬ 
ings  and  vote  for  a  draconian  —  and 
unworkable  ^*-  revenge  on  the 
press. 


Lord  Irvine  fired  a  differentj^ 
ingshot:  “All  I  am  saying  b®; 
law  of  privacy  is  likely  to  “J 
and  if  it  develops  as  a  tort  of  P®  <■ 
for  damages,  then  you  can  W*' 
heavy  actions  and  court  castl-  . 
why  would  the  closest  anfllj®1  . 
be  libel?"  ■:Lallf 

Lord  Irvine,  one  of  il* 

Minister’s  closest  ministeiM**': 

used  an  interview  with 
server  newspaper  to  urge  thenar: 
and  the  under  public  to  give 
thought”  to  -whether  orJ?Lj£ 
i  problem  wotild  be  be  i, 
Parliament  passing's  speciflC®L! 

Though  the- 'Lord  ChafW^. 
also  said  to  be  against  privacy o* 
la'tlon  —  technically 
open  to  savage  "public 'tor 
tack  by  the  media  group 
has  sought  to  who— .hfef 
implies  that  •  •  trtidtetert’ 

■forced  Id  . . 

i'  'Mr  Blafr1  m 
and  has1 
Informatio 


Hague  sets  out  to  reform  Tory  party 


Michael  White _ __ 

TORY  leader  William  Hague 
last  week  unveiled  the  Con¬ 
servatives'  most  spectacular 
organisational  U-turn  since  1945 
when  he  announced  centralisation 
of  party  structure,  powers  to  expel 
rogue  MPs  like  Neil  Hamilton  and  a 
ban  on  the  foreign  donations  that 
have  disfigured  Tory  fundraising. 

hi  foe  first  convincing  evidence 
that  the  Opposition  leader  acknow¬ 
ledges  the  size  of  the  task  he  inher¬ 
ited,  Mr  Hague  effectively 
borrowed  Tony  Blair’s  New  Labour 
modernisation  blueprint  and 
adapted  it  to  Tory  needs.  , 

The  admission  that  millions  of 


Britain  to  cede 
Atlantic  rights 


Lawrence  Donegan 

and  John  Vidal _ 

THE  Government  is  to  sign  away 
Britain's  rights  to  60,000  square 
miles  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  around 
the  granite  outcrop  of  Rockall  in  a 
move  which  could  potentially  cost 
billions  in  future  oil,  fishing  and 
minerals  rights. 

The  Foreign  Office  confirmed 
last  week  that  the  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary,  Robin  Cook,  will  ratify  the 
United  Nations  Convention  on  the 
law  of  the  Si*si,  an  international 
i  treaty  that  forbids  uninhabited 
!  rocks  without  an  economy  being 
|  used  as  a  basis  lor  territorial  claims. 
Britain's  westernmost  claims  will 
now  be  the  islands  of  St  Kilda,  100 
miles  off  the  Western  Isle  of  Harris. 
Rockall  itself  remains  part  of  the 
UK  because  it  is  within  200  miles  of 
j  St  Kilda. 

As  a  result  of  the  decision,  Britain 
will  have  to  cede  fishing  and  mining 
rights  to  an  area  in  a  200-mile  radius 
around  Rockall.  Much  of  the  sea  ar¬ 
ound  foe  rock  will  be  redefined  as 
"international  waters".  The  announce¬ 
ment  may  reopen  diplomatic  disputes 
between  Britain,  Ireland  and  Iceland, 
which  have  laid  claim,  to  the  83ft  high 
outcrop  annexed  by  Britain  In  1955. 

Bob  Allen,  chief  executive  of  the 
Scottish  Fishermen's  Association, 
accused  the  Government  of  squan¬ 
dering  a  potentially  valuable  area  of 
sea.  “We  can’t  support  giving. up  an 
area  that  size.  Our  boqts  ridw'fece 
international  competition  if  they 
want  to  develop  a  fishery  for  unex-. 
plotted  deep  water  species.” 

The  National  Federation  of 
Fishermen's  Organisatipns  also  con¬ 
demned  foe  decision.  But  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Fisheries  and  Food  said  k  would 
'barely  affect”  British  catches,  with 
no  more  than  0.2  per  cent  of  the  ffeh 
anded  in  Scotland  epch  year  corp¬ 
us  from  the  area.  “It  will  not  affect 
British  fishing  quotas,, and’ 95  per 
cent  of  the  affected  area'  will  be 
.  open  to  British  fleets.”  .  '  'J 
.  Although  oil  and  gaV  exploration 
-  rights  are  based  on  the  extent  of  the 
I  continental  shelf  rather  than  foe 
j  Law  of  foe  Sea;  it  is -expected,  that; 
i  .nlain  may  now  have  to  rede  thei 
j  n seabed  west  of  Rockall.  '  '.. 

•I  .  The.  na»N.  _ J _ 'In  iL_. 


pounds  of  foreign  donations  ac¬ 
cepted  under  Margaret  Thatcher 
and  John  Major  have  proved  a  politi¬ 
cal  disaster  came  after  years  of 
blank  refusal  to  admit  anything  was 
wrong.  Not  only  will  the  names  of 
large  donors,  private  and  corporate, 
be  published  in  future,  but  MPs. 
councillors  and  activists  whose 
"gross  misconduct  brings  scorn 
upon  the  party”  will  be  expelled. 

That,  too,  was  heresy  until  elec¬ 
tion  day,  as  a  frustrated  Mr  Major 
found  himself  unable  to  prevent  Mr 
Hamilton  hanging  on  in  Talion  until 
the  voters  picked  Martin  Bell. 

Hague  aides  denied  planning  to 
centralise  candidate  selection,  as 
Labour  is  doing.  But  the  rush  to 


slaughter  sacred  cows  includes  the 
possibility  that  all  shortlists  will  in¬ 
clude  a  woman. 

In  a  major  act  of  contrition  Mr 
Hague  said:  'The  simple  fact  Is  that 
the  voters  believed  we  were  divided 
among  ourselves.  They  believed  we 
had  lost  touch  with  some  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  we  always  said  we  represented. 
They  formed  the  view  that  there 
was  more  than  a  hint  of  arrogance 
and  conceit  in  foe  ranks  of  our  par¬ 
liamentary  party." 

The  tone  of  his  speech,  and  its  ap¬ 
peal  for  intellectual  rigour  as  well  as 
new  structures,  reminded  some  To¬ 
ries  ol  the  work,  led  by  R  A  Butler  at 
the  Conservative  Research  Depart¬ 
ment,  to  restore  party  fortunes  after 


Labour’s  last  great  landslide  in  1945. 
The  Tories  regained  power  for  13 
years  in  1951. 

Even  moderates  will  take  heart 
that  he  is  concentrating  on  organi¬ 
sation  during  Labour’s  honeymoon 
rather  than  setting  out  policy  posi¬ 
tions,  as  he  initially-  did  in  ruling  out 
the  European  single  currency  for  10 
years. 

But  Labour  mocked  his  efforts. 
Peter  Mandelson.  minister  without 
portfolio,  jiredictcd  that  “no  effort 
to  create  a  pale  imitation  of  New 
Labour  will  count  If  there  is  no  pol¬ 
icy  change  to  go  with  if. 

Though  Mr  Hague  went  out  ol 
his  way  in  the  speech  to  senior 
party  activists  and  officials  to  assure 
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the  grassroots  that  he  would  not 
“ride  roughshod  over  our  con¬ 
stituency  associations,'’  its  thrust 
was  entirely  towards  creating  a  cen¬ 
tral  machine  through  which  the 
leadership  can  talk  directly  to  the 
rank  and  file. 

He  admitted  that  the  party  must 
be  more  open  about  its  funds,  the 
subject  of  recurring  battles  with 
Labour  and  the  media.  "In  not  being 
so  in  the  past,  we  have  often  ap¬ 
peared  secretive  and  defensive,  and 
wc  have  paid  a  political  price  for 
that,"  Mr  Hague  said. 

The  36-year-oUl  Tory  leader  said 
that  the  election  defeat  had  been  a 
"disaster"  on  a  scale  only  now  sink¬ 
ing  in.  In  effect  he  owned  up  to 
many  of  Labour's  campaign 
charges  that  ministers  hail  become 
arrogant  and  out  of  touch  after  18 
years  in  power. 


.uvv  ■  two  months  in  protest  at 
hie  industrialisation  of  the  Atlantic. 

Mr  Cook  said  that  by  signing  the 
.convention  Britain  would  galnlrade 
auvaniages  and  greater  leverage  in 
J^tog  environmental  problems.  ‘ 
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Opening  the  secret 
Swiss  vaults 

THE  SWISS  Bankers'  Association  is  billing  its 
new  drive  to  locate  Holocaust  survivors  or 
their  heirs  as  the  final  chapter  that  will  settle 
accounts  “with  dignity  and  honour".  It  is  rather 
late  for  either.  For  decades  their  system  relied  on  a 
code  of  secrecy  to  avoid  opening  the  books.  Last 
week,  spurred  by  a  mixture  of  international  pres¬ 
sure  and  domestic  unease,  the  Association  placed 
advertisements  in  newspapers  throughout  the 
-world  listing  the  names  of  all  dormant  accounts 
dating  back  to  the  second  world  war.  Even  so,  this 
measure  will  only  be  effective  if  the  tallest  details 
are  provided  to  assist  identification.  In  the  past  the 
Swiss  have  refused  to  divulge  any  significant  inform 
mation,  only  admitting  that  they  held  a  few  million 
dollars  in  Jewish  assets.  Some  accounts  were 
closed  without  the  knowledge  of  potential  account 
holders  and  advertised  locally  before  the  money 
was  pocketed  by  the  banks  or  handed  on  to  Swiss 
charities,  A  1960s  law  on  disclosure  expired  in 
1974  and  only  one  in  seven  of  all  claimants  was 
successful.  The  very  existence  of  the  list  shows 
how  tar  the  banks  dodged  the  disclosure  of  dor¬ 
mant  assets  then. 

Yet  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  this  (and  per¬ 
haps  gain  satisfaction  from  It)  as  a  tale  of  pecu¬ 
liarly  Swiss  hypocrisy.  Consciences  have  been 
stirred  In  Switzerland  as  well  as  a  sense  of  com¬ 
mercial  prudence.  It  should  also  be  acknowledged 
that  banking  and  bureaucracy  are  much  the  same 
everywhere.  A  special  session  In  the  Israeli 
Knesset  last  week  was  a  reminder  that  Britain,  on 
a  smaller  but  still  significant  scale,  has  a  similar 
problem.  Millions  of  pounds  in  British  bank  ac¬ 
counts  —  many  of  which  belonged  to  Jews  —  were 
confiscated  by  the  Custodian  of  Enemy  Property 
because  they  were  owned  by  “enemy  nationals"  in 
Romania,  Bulgaria  and  Hungary.  As  in 
Switzerland,  efforts  by  survivors  or  their  heirs  to 
get  back  their  assets  have  often  been  frustrated. 
Research  is  now  under  way  to  establish  the  status 
of  these  funds:  some  may  have  been  handed  over  in 
post-war  deals  with  other  countries,  and  ex  gratia 
payments  to  individuals  may  need  to  be  made. 

Looming  over  these  developments  is  the  even 
larger  issue  —  only  fully  exposed  a  year  ago  —  of 
the  Nazi  gold  left  In  Swiss  bank  vaults  after  the 
war.  The  Western  allieB  took  half  the  amount  and 
disposed  of  most  of  it  in  bilateral  deals:  a  final 
tranche  of  about  $96  million  remains  in  the  Bank 
of  England  and  the  US  Federal  Reserve.  The  other 
half  (about  $1  billion  at  today's  prices)  presum¬ 
ably  sdll  sits  in  the  SwIbs  vaults.  The  Bergier 
Commission  is  expected  to  report  on  itB  history 
and  whereabouts  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Then 
Switzerland  is  likely  to  face  a  act  of  new  claims  — 
both  from  governments  and  from  survivors  since  a 
portion  of  the  gold  was  “non -mo notary”,  or  melted 
down  loot.  Overdue  is  hardly  the  word  for  an  exer¬ 
cise  that  is  50  years  too  late.  But  it  needs  to  be 
done,  with  energy,  for  those  who  still  survive. 


Scotland’s  vote 
for  self-rule 

FOR  MORE  than  100  years,  Scots  have  been 
battling  for  some  form  of  self-government.  At 
first  it  was  only  a  slightly  eccentric  band  of  Scots, 
grouped  round  the  "  Scottish  Home  Rule 
Association,  founded  in  1886,  but  support  gradu¬ 
ally  increased.  Thirteen  bills  were  Introduced  he- 
fore  the  first  world  war.  The  Irish  left  but  the  Scots 
never  quite  made  it.  Move  bills  for  Scotland  were 
Introduced  in  the  inter-war  years  and  again  after 
the  second  world  war.  The  attempts  were  repeat¬ 
edly  frustrated,  partly  because  of  the  duplicity  of 
tiie  Westminster  establishment  but  mainly  because 
of  divisions  among  the  Scots  themselves.  Last 
week's  white  paper  marks  the  best  chance  yet  for 
the  Scots  to  complete  what  the  former  Opposition 
leader  John  Smith  described  as  Labour's  "unfin¬ 
ished  business". 

The  Scots  appear  to  have  reached  a  settled  will, 
with  little  opposition  any  longer  to  devolution.  The 
messy  d£b&cle  of  the  1970  referendum  is  unlikely 
to  be  repeated.  That  referendum  took  place  at  the 
lag-end  of  a  Labour  government,  with  Labour  MPs 
openly  divided. 

The  Scottish  Secretary,  Donald  Dewar,  has  done 
well  for  the  Scots.  His  white  paper  delivers  almost 


everything  agreed  by  the  Scottish  people  in  a 
remarkable  exercise  in  democracy,  the  Scottish 
Constitutional  Convention,  which  brought  together 
Labour,  the  Liberal  Democrats,  the  churches,  the 
unions,  councils  and  others.  Their  blueprint  is  al¬ 
most  identical  to  the  white  paper:  a  129-member 
parliament,  elected  by  proportional  representa¬ 
tion,  with  tax-raising  and  law-mnldng  powers. 

The  price  exacted  by  the  Unionists  in  the 
Cabinet  grouped  around  the  Home  Secretary,  Jack 
Straw,  was  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  Scottish 
MPs  at  Westminster.  Few  will  argue  against  this: 
what  would  be  dishonest  would  be  to  claim  tills  is 
an  answer  to  the  West  Lothian  Question  (the  argu¬ 
ment  that  Scottish  MPs  at  Westminster  should 
have  no  say  in  English  matters  as  English  MPs 
have  no  say  in  Scottish  matters).  It  is  not  the  num¬ 
bers  that  are  in  contention  but  the  principle. 
Labour  has  argued  in  the  past  that  this  is  an  anom¬ 
aly  and  that  we  will  just  have  to  live  with  it:  after 
all,  we  put  up  with  the  Lords  for  long  enough.  The 
only  real  answer  rests  with  the  Liberal  Democrats 
—  a  federal  Britain  —  and  the  UK  may  yet  evolve 
towards  such  a  structure. 

A  more  important  question  is  whether  creation 
of  a  Scottish  parliament  will  maintain  the  Union  — 
just  as  Catalonia  has  remained  part  of  Spain  and 
Bavaria  part  of  Germany  —  or  whether  it  will  lead 
to  full  Independence.  It  is  a  50-50  shout.  Under 
the  security  of  the  European  Union  umbrella,  inde¬ 
pendence  Is  a  feasible  option.  Labour's  response  is 
a  grown-up  one:  if  the  Scots  eventually  opt  for  in¬ 
dependence,  then  so  be  it  But  Labour  will  do  its 
damnedest  to  avoid  that  by  trying  to  make  devolu¬ 
tion  work. 

Devolution  is  not  simply  a  matter  for  the  Scots. 
Dismantling  the  structures  at  Westminster  opens 
the  way  for  getting  rid  of  lots  of  staid  practices  and 
moving  Britain  towards  a  genuinely  decentralised 
state.  It  will  be  a  remarkable  achievement  for 
Labour,  given  that  it  won  the  election  as  a  highly 
disciplined  and  centralised  force. 

The  Guardian’9  late  and  much  loved  columnist, 
James  Cameron,  a  Scot,  writing  about  the  Scottish 
devolution  debate  in  (lie  1970s  9aid  the  problem 
with  the  Scots  was  they  liked  argument  for  its  own 
Bake:  “The  Scotch  have  forever  taken  enormous 
pains  never  to  be  on  the  winning  side."  That  has 
been  true  of  the  debate  on  self-government  until 
now.  The  Scots  have  the  opportunity  in  their 
referendum  on  September  1 1  finally  to  emerge  on 
the  winning  side.  We  hope,  for  the  sake  of  demo¬ 
cracy  throughout  the  UK,  that  they  vote  over¬ 
whelmingly  Yes. 


Busybodies  can  do  j 
more  harm  than  good 


Martin  Woollacott 


WHEN  a  horrified  George 
Kennnn  pul  on  the  televi¬ 
sion  and  watched  “Marines 
going  ashore  in  (he  grey  dawn  of  an¬ 
other  African  day,  in  Somalia”  five 
years  ago  he  decided  to  keep  his 
views  to  himself.  America  was  al¬ 
ready  engaged  and  nothing  die 
famous  diplomat  and  scholar  could 
soy  would  change  dint,  but  lie 
recorded  in  his  diary  dial  “I  regard 
this  move  as  a  dreadful  error”. 

It  was  not  only  that  intervention 
without  a  serious  consideration  of 
the  likely  consequences  was  foolish, 
as  Kennan  saw  it.  Intervention,  in  So¬ 
malia  and  other  places,  was  predi¬ 
cated  on  a  vastly  exaggerated  idea  of 
what  a  nation,  even  a  very  powerful 
one,  could  do  for  other  societies,  es¬ 
pecially  damaged  and  anarchic  ones. 

Since  Somalia,  there  has  been  n 
continuing  debate  between  those 
who  think  that  intervention  is  usu¬ 
ally  wrong  and  often  leads  to  disaster 
and  those  who  think  it  an  obligation 
on  the  better  off  and  more  stable 
countries.  The  coup  in  Cambodia, 
which  has  hustled  out  of  power  the 
party  that  won  the  United  Nalions- 
supervised  elections,  certainly  rein¬ 
forces  the  case  of  the  pessimists. 
After  all  this  effort,  it  seems,  what 
has  been  accomplished  is  that  a  wing 
of  the  Cambodian  coninumisl  parly, 
those  Khmer  Rouge  who  joined 
forces  with  the  Vietnamese,  has  been 
ensconced  in  power.  Since  Hun  Sen's 
!  is  the  only  halfway  effective  govern¬ 
ment  available,  anil  since  a  repetition 
of  the  unprecedented  intervention  of 
five  years  ago  is  inconceivable,  he 
will  prevail,  and  tin*  world  will  prob¬ 
ably  choose  to  deal  with  him  more 
or  less  unconditionally. 

Nor  is  Cambodia  the  only  disap¬ 
pointment,  in  looking  at  those  inter¬ 
ventions  in  the  last  few  years  which 
set  out  to  restore,  or  create,  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  normal  life  and  demo¬ 
cracy  in  countries  broken  down  by 
wnr.  Bosnia  is,  for  the  time  being,  a 
sort  of  success,  but  the  possibility  of 
a  future  failure  is  apparent.  Albania, 
die  scene  of  the  most  recent  inter¬ 
vention.  is  an  enigma.  In  Wosl  Africa, 
where  regional  intervention  forces 
moved  into  Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone, 
the  picture  is  discouraging. 

Kenuan’s  analysis  in  .Somalia  was 
that  change  could  be  effected  only 
by  “the  establishment  of  a  governing 
power  for  the  entire  territory,  and  a 
very  ruthless  and  determined  one  at 
that  It  could  not  be  a  democratic 
one,  because  the  very  prerequisites 
for  a  democratic  political  system  do 
not  exist  among  the  people  in  ques¬ 
tion,  Our  action  holds  no  promise  of 
correcting  this  situation". 

There  undoubtedly  exists  a  for¬ 
mula  for  dealing  with  failed  states 
which  has  been  shown  to  be  inade¬ 
quate.  Largely,  but  not  entirely,  an 
American  formula,  it  consists  of  a 
triple  application,  over  a  very  short 
period,  of  troops,  elections,  and 
money.  The  troops  are  to  restore 
order,  the  elections  to  express  the 
nail  of  the  people  and  give  a  new 
government  legitimacy,  and  the 
money  to  revive  the  economy  and  to 
induce  former  opponents  to  deal 
with  one  another. 

The  trouble  is  that  these  ele¬ 
ments,  as  applied  in  practice,  repre¬ 
sent  more  a  kind  of  caricature  of 
Western  beliefs  —  in  the  usefulness 
of  technically  sophisticated  military 


Arms  for 
obfuscation 

BRITAIN  IS  one  of  the  largest  arms  exporters  in 
the  world,  says  the  British  Foreign  Secretary. 
The  Government  deeply  regrets  this,  and  Is  deter¬ 
mined  to  reduce  the  country’s  dependence  upon 
the  marketing  of  weapons  of  death. 

Whoops!  Cancel  that  second  sentencel  What 
Robin  Cook  actually  said  on  Monday  was  that 
Britain's  leading  position  in  the  business  “obliges 
us  to  take  seriously  the  reputation  of  the  arms 
trade",  because  “success  and  responsibility  go 
hand  in  hand".  Tea,  indeed  they  do.  Sg  do  princi¬ 
ple  and.  expediency,  as  when 'Mr  Cook  proclaims 
an  ethical  policy  but  commits  himself  to  maintain  a 
strong  defence  industry. 

His  criteria  for  considering  arms  export  licence 
applications  start  off  well  enough.  A  licence 
“should  be  refused"  —  no  hesitation  there  —  if  it  is 
inconsistent  with  Britain's  international  obliga¬ 
tions.  But  the  next  criteria,  on  British  national 
interests,  tilt  the  other  way.  Such  interests  should 
be  given  “full  weight",  especially  when  they  may 
affect  British  security  or  economic  interests  or 
“the  UK’s  relations  with  the  recipient  country”.  A 
third  set  of  criteria  on  human  rights  continues 
promisingly  but  soon  bogs  down.  The  Government 
will  “take  [human  rights!  account”  —  no  men¬ 

tion  here  of  giving  them  “full  weight”.  Export  li¬ 
cences  will  be  denied  where  there  is  clear 
evidence  of  the  recent  U9e  of  weapons  for  internal 
repression,  or  where  the  equipment  has  obvious 
application  for  that  purpose.  The  adjectives  give 
the  benefit  of  any  doubt  to  the  end-user. 

Mr  Cook’s  statement  lists  so  many  criteria  that 
the  anti-arms  campaigners  will  find  something  use¬ 
ful  in  it  too.  And  Ills  promised  annual  report  will 
provide  a  new  opportunity  for  checking  progress. 
But  tiie  same  old  circle  is  being  squared:  no  one,  to 
be  fair,  expected  New  Labour  to  break  It 


force,  in  democracy  as  a 
and  In  the  power  of  cash  — thanai- 
effective  programme.  Watns!fc,}» -j. 
hnpijens  is  that  the  troops  doex  ^ 
stay  long  enough,  the  ehtfoiiiQ 
held  too  early,  and  the  money  t 
stolen.  A  further  element  in 
formula  does  not  necessarily  fe 
prove  matters.  The  engagement) 
diverse  non-governmental  orjpuki 
firms  brings  benefits  bul  can  fe 
compound  the  chaos  and  add  uf, 
pressure  for  quick  results. 

Process  takes  over.  The  prefix 
lion  lor  phases,  deadlines,  (de¬ 
finable  results  puts  pressure  mi, 
career  diplomats,  soldiers,  UK  c 
rials,  and  retired  politicians 
take  on  these  thankless  tatksto{< 
clare  each  stage  of  the  prow, 
success.  Otherwise  how  : 
continue?  And  how  could  lie-! 
States  commitments,  in  particubrr 
pull  out  by  a  certain  dale, tbs). '• 
honoured?  That  is  why  projrt4  ' 
always  uneven,  but  never  souk?; 
as  to  bring  about  a  halt,  tai 
elections  are  always  flawed  L 
never  so  flawed  as  to  be  declare!: 
valid.  That  is  why  it  was  ncwrir-. 
possibility  that  the  main  ekefe-'- 
Bosnia  would  be  postponed.  R- 
ans  who  cared  about  their  ran. 
argued  that  quick  elections 
only  consolidate  tiie  ethnic  do*' 
isls.  But  they  were  drowned  F-d 
the  election  mantra.  In  Catnb-u 
the  client  ing  came  afterwards.*!-, 
the  defeated  party  was  iimkJi: 
government  simply  bera*  ' 
threatened  to  make  trouble  if  it1- 
not  given  a  share  in  power. 

THE  INCLINATION  travk 

blame  the  society  coocatf 
The  ambassador  who  t- 
I  years  ago  in  Cambodia  pn**' 
say  "How  can  I  explain  the  nodi:.' 
ness  of  these  people?"  was  exp- 
iug  an  impatience  that  many t] 
felt  over  the  Khmer  comblnaiw ; 
insouciance  and  ruthlessness  ■ 
none  of  these  stories  is  owj 
impact  of  intervention  on  Carrwv 
Bosnia,  or  Somalia  cannot 
measured.  Even  in  Somalia,  ^ 
good  may  have  been  achieved^ 
may  wish  these  things  hadk; 
done  belter,  yet  not  conclude^ 
they  ought  not  to  have  been*®- 

nU.  v  r. 

Strobe  Talbott,  No  2  at  fa- 
slate  department,  in  a  1994 
spoke  of  the  resolve  to 
“new  altitudes,  arrangements.^ 
structures.  Some  of  these  w*  . 
come  fixtures  on  the  intern*^ 
landscape;  others  evolve;  **: 
wither  away;  still  others  blow  fl¬ 
our  faces'*.  It  is  true  that  moR  • 
blowing  up  in  our  faces  til®1?* 
peeled.  In  another  book. 
quotes  Macaulay's  argument  .u-f 
Commons  that  "by  exertiM ■ 
selves  to  promote  the  happ®® 1  ' 
the  society  with  which  we 
nearly  connected  and  with 
are  best  acquainted,  we  w*  ' 
more  to  promote  the  happ®**. 
mankind  than  by  busying 
about  matters  which  we 1  ® 
understand  and  cannot  control  ( ■■ 
Ken  nan’s  is  a  necessary 
caution.  But  it  should  be  HeecW;. 
by  avoiding  every  intervetTflj?1*  . 
by  ensuring  that  mtervennofi p..; 
deformed  into  a  theatrical 
which  troops,  election  iWflg;. 
and  aid  gtters  fu^h  about  onffiL 
while  the  forces'  that  created  ; 
crisis  in  the  flibt  pjac® 
menacingly  in  the  \Vings 
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Silence  speaks  loud 
in  Basque  Country 


The  funeral  of  Miguel  Angel  Blanco,  who  was  kidnapped  und  shot  by 
ETA,  in  Erniua  lost  month  photo  de&mcno  ucy.lan 


Marle-Clauda  Decamps 
in  Mondragon _ 

IT  IS  raining  in  Mondragon,  in 
the  heart  of  Spain's  Basque 
Country.  But  in  this  historic 
bastion  of  ETA,  tiie  armed  Basque 
separatist  movement  whose  political 
wing.  Hern  Batasunn  (HB),  con¬ 
trols  the  town  council,  the  rain  is 
not  going  to  drench  any  blue-mid- 
black  ribbons  of  the  kind  thnl  have 
decked  buildings  throughout  Spain 
as  a  token  of  sympathy  for  the  latest 
murdered  hostage,  Miguel  Angel 
Hlancu;  shut  by  ETA  on  July  12. 
Here,  there  are  no  ribbons. 

Nor  will  the  downpour  in  the 
medieval  streets  of  Mondragon's 
old  town  discourage  local  inhabi¬ 
tants  from  tulking  to  journalists  — 
they  do  not  talk  anyway. 

And  yet,  despite  the  stony  faces 
and  a  vague  atmosphere  of  fear,  n 
revolution  is  stirring.  On  July  18,  tiie 
"moderate"  nationalist  Basque  par¬ 
ties  —  the  Basque  Nationalist  Party 
(I’NV),  Kuskn  Alkartasuna  and  the 
Socialist  Party  —  tabled  a  censure 
motion  against  the  HB  mayor  of 
Mondntgoit,  Xnhicr  Zubizarrcta. 

They  did  so  in  line  with  the  direc¬ 
tives  to  “isolate  HB  politically” 
issued  by  must  of  the  democratic 
parties,  which  were  outraged  by  the 
murder  of  Bianco,  a  town  councillor 
in  Ermua.  Against  all  expectations. 
Mondragon  die  silent  is  about  to 
become  a  testing-ground  for  the 
new  response  to  terrorism. 

Mondragon  has.  in  fact,  always 
been  something  of  a  testing-ground. 
In  the  forties  it  offered  a  fine  exam¬ 
ple  of  solidarity,  when  an  inspired 
priest,  Jos£  Maria  de  ArizmendJar- 
rieta,  formed  the  largest  holding 
company  of  its  kind  in  Spain,  Mon¬ 
dragon  Corporacion  Co-opera tiva, 
consisting  of  100  cooperatives.  It 
now  employs  almost  80  per  cent  of 
the  town's  25,000  inhabitants. 

During  the  repressive  years 
under  General  Francisco  Franco, 
Mondragon  was  above  all  a  testing- 
ground  for  the  nationalist  struggle. 
More  than  a  score  of  ETA's  leading 
fighters  were  born  there. 

The  most  celebrated  of  them  was 
Txomin  Iturbe.  a  charismatic  leader 
who  initiated  negotiations  with  rep¬ 


resentatives  of  the  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment  in  Algiers  at  the  end  of  the 
eighties.  His  funeral  in  Mondragon 
was  an  historic  event:  it  was  at¬ 
tended  by  50,000  people  waving  na¬ 
tionalist  flags  and  singing  a  hymn  to 
Basque  freedom. 

In  tiie  past  few  years,  however, 
Mondragon  has  become  little  more 
than  u  testing-ground  for  those  who 
trade  in  fear  and  cruelly.  It  was 
here,  in  a  tiny  dungeon,  that  a 
prison  warder,  Jose  Ortega  lava, 
was  held  hostage  for  532  days.  On 
July  1  he  was  freed  by  the  Guardia 
Civil.  That  did  not  stop  HB  march¬ 
ing  in  support  of  ETA  prisoners. 

Mondragon  is  a  place  where  n  lot 
of  arm-twisting  goes  on  behind  the 
scenes:  during  tiie  election  of  the 
mayor,  even  though  the  other  par¬ 
ties  ganged  up  against  HB  (which 
got  about  26  per  cent  of  the  votel,  a 
number  of  town  councillors  decided 
at  the  last  moment  not  to  vote  as 
they  had  been  instructed.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  HB  kept  control  of  the  council. 

There  were  also  perhaps  fears 
that  the  situation  might  degenerate 
into  violence,  as  it  did  in  the  town  of 
Hernani,  where  HB.  file  majority 
party  on  the  council,  Is  at  war  with 
the  Socialist  mayor. 

Some  inhabitants  of  Mondragon 
suggest  jokingly  that  the  current 
slate  of  affairs  guarantees  their 
peace  of  mind.  This  is  not  a  town 
where  telephone  boxes,  buses  and 
cash  dispensers  are  vandalised. 
Young  people  on  the  fringes  of  radi¬ 
cal  movements  go  and  let  off  steam 
elsewhere. 

In  Mondragon,  when  people  talk 
to  you,  preferably  not  in  their 
homes,  they  tell  much  the  same 
story  —  about  anonymous  phone 
calls,  shopkeepers  whose  windows 
are  smashed,  a  local  politician  who 
Is  attacked  in  a  car  park,  a  journalist 
whose  photograph  is  published  to 
intimidate  him. 

Suppliers  of  reinforced  doors  and 
metal  shutters  are  doing  good  busi¬ 
ness.  The  town’s  pluckier  inhabi¬ 
tants  go  and  demonstrate  in  San 
Sebastian  or  Vitoria,  never  at  home. 

In  Mondragon,  political  parties 
generally  use  cafes  as  their  head¬ 
quarters,  except  for  Spain’s  ruling 
conservative  People’s  party  (Pf).  Its 


sole  town  councillor.  Antonin  Pala¬ 
cios,  who  is  from  Vitoria  (no  local 
person  dared  slaiul).  says:  "Hie  list 
of  our  members  is  secret.  If  wo  had  n 
headquarters,  it  would  make  a  jicr- 
fecl  target.  It  wouldn’t  lust  a  week." 

Almost  every  lucal  political  deci¬ 
sion  is  taken  in  r  cafe  called  Herriko 
Tahcrua.  HB’s  headquarters.  The 
walls  are  lined  with  photographs  of 
the  dozen  ET  A  prisoners  born  In 
Mondragon.  and  a  donation  box  is 
prominently  displayed  for  those  who 
wish  “to  support  their  families”. 

The  cafe's  owner  —  and  HB  sup¬ 
porter  —  Jos£  Ignacio  remembers 
the  yeare  of  repression  when  he  was 
told,  as  a  Basque-speaking  child: 
"Speak  Christian,  won’t  you!"  And 
he  recalls  how  the  Francoist  police 
chiefs  were  given  a  rough  ride  by 
“our  fighters". 

But  he  says  nothing  of  the  pre¬ 
sent.  When  l  refer  to  the  massive 
demonstrations  of  the  past  few  days 
and  Blanco's  horrible  death,  he  re¬ 
mains  stonily  indifferent.  "It  had  no 
effect  on  me.  Unless  we  have  the 
right  to  self-determination,  we’re 
not  living  in  a  democracy.  And  any 
method  to  reach  that  end  is  valid." 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  nothing 
has  changed.  And  yet  the  unthink¬ 
able  happened  on  July  14  —  1,000 
demonstrators  took  to  the  streets  of 


Mondragon.  They  expressed  nnjjcr, 
not  haired.  No  one  hern  wants  to  Iso- 
late  HB  "socially",  by  boycotting  its 
supporters’  shops,  for  example,  as 
liupixweri  in  Ermua  and  elsewhere. 

“What's  all  this  talk  uf  our  being 
isolated?  Hero  were  nil  Basques, 
cousins,  friends.  Whether  we're  vio¬ 
lent  or  not.  wc  have  to  live  logo  liter. 
Th;il’>  whal  Madrid  doesn’t  under¬ 
stand."  says  Jimuhn,  a  cafe  owner. 

The  local  PNV  leader,  Agustin 
Urgarte,  whose  door  is  covered 
with  angry  slogans  such  as  "PNV, 
murderers!’',  says  more  or  less  the 
same  thing,  though  with  more  of  a 
political  slant:  “We  in  the  PNV  feel 
that  we  already  eqjoy  a  large  mea¬ 
sure  of  autonomy,  that  there  are 
other  ways  of  achieving  self-deter¬ 
mination,  and  that  our  future  is 
bound  up  with  Europe's  future.  But 
the  Basque  Country  can't  be  di¬ 
vided  up  Into  two  distinct  societies. 
They  have  been  intolerant,  so  don’t 
let’s  act  In  the  same  way." 

Palacios,  of  the  PP,  who  knew 
Blanco  when  they  were  both  eco¬ 
nomics  students  at  Bilbao  Univer¬ 
sity,  says:  “To  ostracise  HB  would 
be  to  play  into  ETA's  hands  and  add 
fuel  to  the  flames.  We  must  leave 
some  bridges  open  so  they  can  join 
us,  but  they  must  be  narrow  ones." 

(July  23) 


French  towns  put  children  under  curfew 

Vincent  Hub6 


SINCE  July  7,  five  French  town 
councils  have  imposed  a  mid¬ 
night  to  6am  curfew  on  children 
under  12.  Several  members  of  the 
government  have  criticised  the 
measures.  The  schools  minister, 
Segofene  Royal  (Socialist),  and  the 
youth  and  sports  minister,  Marie- 
fieorge  Buffet  (Communist),  ex¬ 
pressed  their  hostilltv  to  the  idea  in 
|he  July  20  issue  of'Lc  Journal  du 
Uimanefyc, 

j^Cjiildpcn  aren’t  dogs,"  stud 
royal.  “Certain  mayors  are  trying  to 
earn  thqpiselves  some  cheap  public- 
*  hardliners,  but  res¬ 

ponsibility.  for  .children  of  that  age 
. ea  w'[h  their  parents.'  Rather  than 
sue  banning  orders,'  [such  may- 
rs|  would  d6  better  to  ask  them- 
_  ve8  why  certain  children  are  on 


their  own  in  the  streets  at  night,  so 
they  can  be  helped  and  their  family 
problems  solved." 

Buffet  said:  "One  shouldn’t  re¬ 
spond  to  a  social  problem  by  issuing 
orders  that  aim  to  make  already 
destabilised  families  feel  even  more 
guilty." 

The  first  to  react  to  the  mayors’ 
decisions  was  the  interior  minister, 
Jean-Pierre  Chev£nemenL  He  de¬ 
nounced  “hasty  measures  which  are 
perhaps  not  perfectly  suitable". 

Dreux,  near  Paris,  was  the  first 
council  to  impose  a  curfew  on  chil¬ 
dren.  Sorgues,  in  Provence,  Aulnay- 
sous-Boi9,  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris, 
and  the  towns  of  Gien  and  Sully  in 
the  Loire  Valley  followed  suit  Jean- 
Claude  Abrioux,  the  neoGaullist 
mayor  of  Aulnay-sous-Bois,  even  ex¬ 
tended  the  upper  age  limit  to  13. 

His  first  deputy  mayor,  Girard 


Codron,  says:  "We  believe  it  defies 
common  sense  for  parents  to  allow 
their  children  to  hang  around  on  the 
streets  at  night."  The  order  in 
Aulnay-sous-Bois  will  last  only  two 
months. 

The  neo-Gaullist  mayor  of  Gien. 
Jean-Pierre  Hurtingcr,  lias  intro¬ 
duced  the  curfew  for  the  next  sue 
months.  Police  will  be  in  charge  of 
escorting  children  back  to  their  par¬ 
ents.  Unlike  the  system  introduced 
in  Dreux,  children  will  not  be  first 
taken  to  a  police  station. 

Supporters  of  the  curfew  point  to 
the  increase  in  juvenile  delinquency, 
particularly  among  younger  children. 
Recent  cases  of  paedophilia  have  also 
been  cited:  the  mayor  and  deputy  of 
Dreux,  the  neo-Gaullist  Gtrord 
Hamel,  intends  to  protect  children's 
"physical  and  moral  integrity”. 

Hur  linger  says:  Tlus  order  Is  not 


repressive.  It  should  be  seen  rather 
as  a  helping  hand  to  parents  who 
have  abdicated  thririyfqvin^b'iririW?- 
Picking  up  children  who  break 
the  curfew  will  not  be  easy.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Union  of  Uniformed  Police 
(the  best-represented  union  in  the 
provinces)  has  expressed  concern 
about  “the  extra  hindrances  to  the 
accomplishment  of  policing  tasks”. 

But  tiie  main  limitation  to  apply¬ 
ing  the  curfew  is  the  law.  On  July 
18,  at  the  request  of  the  prefecture 
of  the  Eure-et-Loir  department,  an 
administrative  court  in  OrldanB 
ruled  that  the  Dreux  order  should 
be  suspended,  since  it  was  a  mea¬ 
sure  "likely  to  compromise  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  ind  ividual  liberty'*’. 

'file  Vouduse  prefecture  has  also 
called  for  n  suspension  of  the  order 
in  Sorgues.  Meanwhile  the  mayor  of 
Dreux  has  lodged  on  appeal  against 
the  Eure-et-Loir  prefecture’s  deci¬ 
sion  with  the  Council  of  State. 

(July  22) 


France  looks 
to  change  its 
role  in  Africa 

COMMENT 

Fr6d6rlc  Fritscher 


Although  the  news  is  not 

yet  official,  France  is  poised 
to  reduce  lls  military  presence 
in  Africa.  It  hus  already  been 
confirmed  tlml  France’s  Hounr 
banc,  in  the  Control  African 
Republic,  will  be  closed  down; 
and  it  is  very  likely  that  French 
forces  will  soon  pull  mil  alto¬ 
gether  from  Gubnii,  Child  or  the 
Central  African  Republic.  The 
plan  Is  to  scale  down  the  number 
of  French  troops  hi  Africa  from 
more  thnn  8,000  to  about 
5,000. 

In  ii  sense  the  decision  — 
which  was  token  before  Unnel 
Jospin  became  prime  minister 
—  marks  the  continuity  of 
France’s  Africa  policy.  ((  will  he 
up  to  the  new  defence  minister, 
Alain  Richard,  to  explain  the 
plan  to  France *h  friends  on  (lie  , 

continent.  That  will  lie  no  cany  ' 
task,  given  the  very  close  lies  I 

that  link  Paris  with  those  three  i 
countries.  i 

Fi  ance  has  steadfastly 
supported  Chrnl  in  its  war  to  '■ 

srmntc]i  the  expansionist 
appetites  of  Libya’*  Colonel 
Muommur  Gndnfy.  llnd  it  not 
been  for  the  Epcr vie r  operation, 
which  took  thousands  of  French 
soldiers  into  Chad  in  the  late 
eighties,  the  Aozou  strip  would 
now  be  Libyan. 

President  Jacques  Chirac  is 
an  old  friend  of  Gabon’s  presi¬ 
dent,  Omar  Bongo,  and  French 
oil  companies  have  done  very 
well  out  of  Gabon’s  mineral 
wealth.  As  for  the  Central 
African  Republic,  It  is  no  secret 
that  it  has  long  served  as  a  key 
operational  base  for  the  French 
army  In  Africa. 

It  Is  common  knowledge  that 
Paris  has  “appointed”  and  then  : 
ousted  a  succession  of  Chadian  I 
presidents,  unconditionally 
bolstered  the  Bongo  regime, 
and  organised  the  elections  that 
brought  President  Ange-F^lbt 
Patassl  to  power  in  the  Central 
African  Republic. 

Richard  Is  going  to  have  to 
come  up  with  some  convincing 
arguments.  No  one  yet  knows 
whether  he  wiU  plead  budgetary 
-conBtrnlirtarfltietunc  when  the — 
French  army  is  about  to  turn 
professional,  or  argue  that  all 
defence  agreements  between 
France  and  a  large  number  of 
African  countries  need  to  be 
reviewed. 

Times  have  changed  since 
those  countries  gained  Indepen¬ 
dence,  and  reatpalitik  suggests 
that  it  would  be  in  France’s  heat 
interests  to  concentrate  on  the 
need  for  such  a  review. 

Although  It  will  not  get 
unanimous  approval  from  the 
African  countries  affected,  this 
redefinition  of  military  ties  Is  a 
precondition  if  France  is  to  carry 
conviction  when  it  talks  about  a 
shift  In  its  Africa  policy  —  a 
move  tluit  has  often  been  mooted 
in  the  past  but  has  never  so  far 
been  initiated. 

(July  20-21) 
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Quasi-slaves  emerge  from  the  shadows 


Mich&le  Aulagnon 

reports  on  the  harsh 
lives  of  some  domestic 
workers  in  France 

THE  veil  of  silence  that  has 
shrouded  the  predicament 
of  some  immigrant  domestic 
workers  in  Prance  is  beginning  to 
be  lifted.  These  workers,  who  speak 
poor  French  and  have  no  residence 
permits,  do  unpaid  work  in  ap¬ 
palling  conditions.  In  most  cases  for 
compatriots.  They  are  often  brutally 
treated  and  illegally  confined. 

Until  recently  the  victims  were 
hidden  from  view  by  their  employ¬ 
ers  and  therefore  unknown  to  offi¬ 
cials,  police  or  the  social  services. 
Those  who  managed  to  describe 
their  plight  to  the  authorities  were 
usually  deported,  in  accordance 
with  legislation  on  illegal  immi¬ 
grants.  Their  employers,  many  of 
whom  enjoyed  diplomatic  immunity, 
were  unassailable.  What  weight 
does  the  word  of  a  maid  carry 
against  that  of  an  ambassador? 

In  March  1996,  a  young  Eritrean 
maid  was  rescued  from  the  home  of 
a  Lebanese  diplomat  posted  in  Paris. 
Mehret  Kifle  had  been  working  long 
hours  for  several  months  without 
pay,  had  been  forced  to  hand  over 
her  papers  to  the  diplomat,  and  had 
been  confined  to  his  flat 
The  France  Committee  against 
Modern  Slavery  (CFEM),  an  associ¬ 
ation  set  up  in  1995,  was  responsible 
for  rescuing  her.  Her  employer  was 
sent  back  to  Lebanon,  and  Mehret, 
who  now  Uvea  in  France,  received 
compensation. 

"With  the  centenary  of  Victor 
Schoelcher's  abolition  of  slavery 
coming  up  In  a  year’B  time,  intolera¬ 
ble  practices  persist,"  says  journal¬ 
ist  Dominique  Torres,  who  founded 
CFEM.  "The  people  we’re  talking 
about  are  probably  far  more  numer¬ 
ous  than  is  supposed.  Until  we  set 
up  the  committee,  we  were  told 
such  things  didn't  exist  in  France." 

CFEM  has  already  dealt  with  10 
cases,  Half  a  dozen  have  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  courts,  but  so  far  no 
trials  have  taken  place.  The  victims 
are  mostly  women  who  came  to 
France  from  developing  countries  to 
escape  poverty.  Their  pay  is  much 
lower  thnn  the  French  minimum 


wage,  but  much  higher  than  what 
they  could  earn  back  home.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  rarely  paid. 

Their  exploiters  are  not  always 
wealthy.  Marie-Laure,  a  young 
woman  from  the  Ivory  Coast  who 
came  to  France  at  the  age  of  14,  was 
enslaved  by  a  working-class  family 
of  compatriots.  She  escaped  and 
now  liveB  in  a  hostel  for  young 
women.  A  preliminary  inquiry  into 
her  case  was  opened  on  June  30. 

Bernard  Mertz,  the  lawyer  who 
has  been  dealing  with  the  case,  says 
victims  are  unable  to  assert  their 
rights  unaided.  'They  can  lodge  a 
complaint  even  though  they  are  ille¬ 
gal  immigrants,  but  many  are  reluc¬ 
tant  to  do  so  for  fear  of  being 
deported.  When  a  case  Uke  Marie- 
Laure’s  is  exposed,  the  wheels  of 
justice  are  set  in  motion.  But  other¬ 
wise  these  foreign  maids  are  re¬ 
garded  as  a  bit  of  a  nuisance," 

Things  get  more  complicated 
when  the  employer  enjoys  diplo¬ 
matic  immunity.  The  French  foreign 
ministry  tries  to  settle  matters,  usu¬ 
ally  out  of  court  In  theory,  all  em¬ 
bassy  staff  get  residence  permits. 
But  the  system  does  not  always 
work  properly.  A  ministry  spokes¬ 
man  says  90  per  cent  of  embassies 
treat  their  staff  properly:  "We  guar¬ 
antee  diplomatic  immunity,  but  it’B 
also  our  job  to  get  the  message 
across  that  It  doesn’t  entitle  those 
who  enjoy  it  to  do  as  they  please." 

The  ministry  can  demand  an  ex¬ 
planation  from  the  ambassador  con¬ 
cerned  and,  if  the  case  Is  extremely 
serious,  request  him  to  leave  the 
country.  One  of  the  difficulties  is  to 
get  employers  to  realise  they  have 
done  something  wrong.  "Employers 
don’t  realise  how  grave  their  of¬ 
fences  are,”  says  Bernard  Sexe,  a 
ministry  official  “Some  even  claim 
they're  giving  the  girls  a  chance  by 
bringing  them  to  France." 

Charline,  aged  29,  is  a  Madagas¬ 
can  from  a  poor  background.  She 
came  to  Paris  in  1992  on  a  student 
visa  to  work  for  the  daughter  of  her 
employers  In  Madagascar,  a  promi¬ 
nent  family  with  government  con 
nections.  Her  two  sisters,  Cdlestine 
and  Mariette,  were  already  in 
France  also  working  for  children  of 
her  previous  employers.  Back 
home,  their  parents  also  worked  for 
the  same  family. 

Charline's  dream  —  to  earn 


V  ttviWt  w.  M  Eta  oiffrtiLi 
.T 


‘It’s  getting  harder  and  harder  to  hide  good  servants  these  days.’ 


enough  to  bring  her  daughter  to 
France  for  medical  treatment  — 
soon  turned  into  a  nightmare.  She 
was  shut  up  in  the  house  and  had  to 
look  after  her  employer’s  three 
sons.  Her  day  began  at  8am  and 
ended  at  midnight.  She  had  to  sleep 
on  the  floor.  Her  promised  salary  of 
200  francs  ($33)  a  month  never  ma¬ 
terialised. 

The  three  sisters  demanded  their 
paasports  and  wages.  C6lestine  was 
the  first  to  flee.  She  was  taken  in  by 
a  compatriot,  Sahondra  Rakotobe, 
who  put  her  in  touch  with  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Solofo.  of  the  Madagascan 
congregation  in  Paris. 

“We  tried  to  find  a  solution  for  the 
three  Bisters,  who  had  undoubtedly 
been  maltreated,”  says  Solofo.  'Their 
employers  agreed  to  send  C6leatine 
back  to  Madagascar  and  promised  to 
return  their  passports.  When  C6Ies- 
tine  arrived  in  Tananarive  she  waa 
jailed.  It  was  claimed  she  had  been 
caught  stealing.  She  has  since  been 
released.  Mariette  and  Charline 
never  got  their  papers  back." 

In  November  1994  Charline  es¬ 
caped  and  contacted  the  Madagas¬ 
can  embassy.  "She  came  with  some 
churchmen,"  says  an  embassy 
spokesman.  "We  sent  her  to  a  hostel 
for  Madagascan  students.  She 
couldn't  at  that  time  lodge  a  com¬ 
plaint  against  her  employers  as  her 


papers  weren't  in  order.  We've  since 
lost  touch  with  her." 

In  April,  CFEM  published  a  letter 
in  the  Madagascan  press  and 
named  her  employers.  The  three 
sisters  were  first  suspected  of  try¬ 
ing  to  make  money  out  of  the  case, 
then  of  fomenting  a  political  plot 
Pressure  was  put  on  Mariette,  who 
asked  CFEM  to  stop  handling  her 
case. 

In  early  June  the  interior  ministry 
promised  to  treat  Charline  as  a  “spe¬ 
cial  case"  and  give  her  a  onc-year 
residence  permit.  A  further  attempt 
at  conciliation  with  Iter  employers 
failed,  and  in  mid-June  CFEM 
brought  a  case  against  them.  They 
in  turn  are  considering  legal  action 
on  the  grounds  that  she  tried  to  ex¬ 
tort  money  from  them. 

“My  clients  have  been  pres¬ 
surised  and  threatened,"  says  their 
lawyer  Olivier  Hillcl.  “It’s  odd  that 
the  opposite  parly  has  been  trying 
to  negotiate,  for  if  their  accusations 
are  as  serious  as  they  claim,  there  Is 
nothing  to  negotiate." 

Charline  says  that  Bhe  wants  to 
stay  in  France,  attend  llic  court  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  get  the  money  she  Is 
owed.  Solofo  is  trying  to  get  her 
former  employers  to  promise  that 
there  will  be  no  retaliation  against 
iter  family  in  Madagascar. 

(July  15) 


Italy’s  Mr  ‘Clean  Hands'  plans  a  comeback 


Michel  BOIe-RIchard  In  Rome 

Antonio  di  pietiho,  the 

former  investigating  magis¬ 
trate  who  liogged  the  limelight- -- 
during  Italy’s  "Clean  Hands” 
operation  against  corruption  in 
high  places,  is  about  to  attempt  a 
political  comeback. 

He  lias  never  made  any  secret 
of  his  intentions  since  resigning 
from  the  judiciary  in  December 
1994.  In  May  1994,  Di  Pietro 
was  offered  a  cabinet  post  by  the 
new  prime  minister,  Silvio 
Berlusconi,  but  he  turned  it 
down. 

Exactly  two  years  later,  he 
agreed  to  join  the  centre-left 
government  as  public  works 
minister.  Six  months  later,  in 
November  1996,  the  man  who 
had  come  to  symbolise  the  anti- 
corruption  campaign  became 
the  focal  point  of  a  controversy 
and  resigned  amid  a  storm  of 
accusations. 

He  denounced  the  “mon¬ 


strous  vendetta”  that  had  been 
waged  against  him  by  those 
"who  are  trying  to  use  me  to 
discredit  on  die  one  hand  the 

‘Clean' Hands!  investigation  a, — ^ 

and  on  the  other  the  government 
and  our  Institutions”. 

After  that,  ‘Tbnino”  worked 
as  a  university  lecturer,  then  a 
lawyer.  It  was  widely  assumed 
that  he  would  form  his  own 
party  on  the  right  of  the  political 
spectrum.  He  waa  thought  to  be 
waiting  for  an  opportune  mo¬ 
ment  to  do  so,  haring  already 
formulated  his  12-point  political 
credo  In  December  1995. 

In  the  end,  DI  Pietro  decided  ■ 
this  week  to  stand  as  senator  for 
Florence  on  a  centre-left  Olive 
Tree  coalition  ticket  If  elected 
In  the  autumn,  he  will  replace 
Pino  Arlacchi,  an  expert  on  the 
Mafia  who  has  been  appointed  to 
head  the  United  Nations  Vienna 
office,  which  Oversees  crime 
prevention. 

DI  Pietro’s  decision,  which 


will  be  a  test  of  his  popularity  — 
Florence  is  a  rock-solid  leftwing 
seat — caused  a  sensation  In 
poHdcal  circles.  The  former 
~nTogi  strafe  has  not  yet  managed 
to  8 hake  off  the  accusations 
of  “misappropriation  of  public  - 
funds”  and  “abuse  of  office”  that 
have  been  hanging  over  him. 

His  decision  has  come  at  a 
time  when  accusations  of  cor¬ 
ruption  against  him  have  redou¬ 
bled,  particularly  from  one  of  bis 
former  Mends,  the  building 
magnate  Antonio  d’Adamo,  who 
claims  that  Di  Pietro  took  gifts 
Including  a  car,  a  mobile  tele¬ 
phone  and  a  bachelor  flat  in 
Milan. 

Di  Pietro's  detractors  immedi¬ 
ately  suspected  him  of  trying  to  < 
secure  parliamentary  immunity. 
“If  I’m  charged,  PU  not  stand  as 
candidate,”  Di  Pietro  retorted, 
while  Berlusconi  claimed  that 
anyone  else  in  his  place  would 
already  be  behind  bars. 

Rightwing  politicians  are 


extremely  aggrieved  at  haring 
lost  a  leading  political  light  that 
they  thought  they  had  won  over. 
Berlusconi  had  hoped  to  gain  the 
support  of  the  very  man  who  had 
first  got  him  into  trouble  with  the 
low  In  November  1994. 

Many  observers  dotcct-the_  .  . 
hand  of  BeriuBconl  in  the  fresh 
accusations  now  being  levelled 
against  the  man  who  was  once 
his  sworn  enemy.  The  former 
prime  minister  has  said  more 
than  once  that  he  possesses 
important  evidence  against  Di 
Pietro.  “The  party’s  over.  Di 
Pietro  is  a  paper  tiger,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Berlusconi. 

Not  everyone  on  the  left  is 
delighted  at  the  prospect  of  Di  - 
Pietro  joining  their  ranks.  Both 
the  Communists  and  the  Greens 
think  that  he  will  turn  out  to  be 
more  of  a  nuisance  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  But  whether  he  is  • 
elected  as  a  senator  or  not,  we  ■ 
can  be  sure  the  Ambitious  and 
controversial  Antonio  DTPIetro 
will  remain  In  the  news  for  some 
time  to  come. 

•  (July.  20-21)  = 


Jailed  Turkish 
journalist 
wins  award 


Nicole  Pope  In  Saray 


THE  media  flocked  this  wdt 
Saray  prison,  120km  foot 
taubul,  to  attend  the  presejMDmj 
att  international  award  for 
freedom  to  Ocak  Islk  Yoti 
Yiirleu,  who  is  servings  Ifyoifl 
sentence  (or  having  edited  a  pn> 
Kurdish  daily,  Ozgtlr  Ctoto, 
received  the  award  from  i  dd$ 
ntion  of  foreign  journalists  ledb 
Terry  Anderson,  a  former  Void 
States  hostage  in  Lebanon,  ci 
Peter  Arnett  a  journalist  wWiCJtf 
television. 

They  were  accompanied  h 
Robert  Menard,  of  Reporters  Sei 
Fronti&res,  and  the  Turkish  trie 
Yashar  Kemal,  The  delegations 
trying  to  obtain  the  release  of  theij 
journalists  who  are  now  held  c  v  ■ 
Turkish  jails.  1 

The  brief  ceremony  at  San, 
prison  was  a  perfect  illustration  d 
the  contradictions  of  the  TnifeS 
judicial  system:  on  the  one  hand  i 
reporter  was  jailed  despite  intent 
tional  proteats,  and  on  the  atherfcs 
authorities  allowed  the  pmafi 
don,  within  prison  walls,  of  a  hgt 
profile  award  that  was  bound  t 
draw  worldwide  attention  to  i 
controversial  case. 

The  prison  governor  even  lad  k 
refreshments  for  the  visitor*  oft 
was  a  prison  warder  who  hnW 
over  the  wreath  of  flow*  J* 
Yurtcu.  The  jailed  journalist  uil 
“I'd  like  to  share  this  award 
those  who  fight  for  pre»  faajK 
not  just  in  Turkey  but  tbrougw- 
the  world."  . 

Nccati  Nurdal,  an  official  fac 
the  justice  ministry,  justified  e 
official  line:  Turkey  iaap^ 
tary  democracy  and  a  state  W 
erates  under  the  rule  of  I**1 
crime  is  committed  it  is 
There  arc  three  groups  topw 
Marxial-Leniniats,  separatee, 
fundamentalists.  They  til 
same  aim,  of  weakening  a® 
crncy."  ,  c 

The  foreign  delegation  ij® 
dais  in  Ankara  (luring  thet 
Anderson  said  lie  was 
optimistic,  as  he  had  been  pm®1" 
that  Yurtcu  and  others  w* 
released  very  soon.  The  n® 
minister,  Mesut  Yllmas. 
stated  that  the  law  whew*®" 
are  held  responsible  for J 
pearo  in  their  papers  wouifl  . 

repealed,  uM'e- 

Mdnard,  however,  saldl®”- 
kept  promises  are  a  real  pnk 
Turkey  —  they're  not  enoW^; 

.want  action-^A  test-C09C_  ,  ■ 
show  whether  the  recent^, 
government  intends  to 
promises.  A  new  aessonoi  ji. 
of  those  who  allegedly 
ist  Metin  Gfiktepe  to  dea“\,k(w 
following  bis  arrest  by  P°B* ...  V 
to  open  on  July  24.  ■  .  V: 

Five  .  policemen  ^ . 
charged  with  murder.  wW!  . 
others  with  complicity  in 
But  18  months  after  . 

porter’s  death,  none 
has  yet  appeared  in  court.- I  ... 
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Anxiety  Clouds 
ASEAN  Meeting 


Keith  B.  Richburg 
In  Kuala  Lumpur 


SOUTHEAST  Asian  foreign 
ministers  last  week  held  a 
30th  anniversary  meeting 
intended  to  showcase  the  region's 
peace  and  prosperity. 

But  the  two-day  session  of  the 
Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Na¬ 
tions  (ASEAN)  closed  with  anxiety 
about  attacks  cm  local  currencies, 
confusion  over  how  to  deal  with  a 
coup  in  Cambodia  and  concerns 
about  a  dispute  with  Washington 
over  Its  decision  to  admit  Burma  to 
the  group. 

'the  Cambodinn  situation  domi¬ 
nated  most  of  ASEAN's  agenda  ns 
the  nine  nations  expressed  uncer¬ 
tainly  about  how  to  proceed  with 
mediation  efforts  to  resolve  the 
political  conflict  between  Cambo¬ 
dian  strongman  Hun  Sen  and  his 
ousted  rival,  Prince  Norodom  Ra¬ 
nariddh.  Hun  Sen  had  rebuffed  re¬ 
gional  ministers'  efforts  to  arbitrate, 
calling  the  amp  an  “internal  affair," 
but  he  recently  has  taken  a  more 
conciliatory  line. 

The  nine  foreign  ministers, 
vowing  to  continue  their  mediation 
efforts,  seek  clarification  from  Hun 
Sen  ns  to  whether  such  efforts  are 
wanted. 

In  Phnom  Penh  last  week,  Hun 
Sen  added  tu  the  confusion  with  a 
vague  statement  welcoming  regional 
efforts  to  promote  [>ence  and  stabil¬ 
ity  in  Cambodia,  but  warning  against 
“foreign  interference  into  the  inter¬ 
nal  affairs  of  Cambodia.” 

The  group,  meanwhile,  stuck  by 
its  earlier  decision  to  delay  Cam¬ 
bodia’s  admission  to  ASEAN.  Mem¬ 
bers  did,  however,  allow  Burma  and 
Laos  to  join  the  group,  bringing  the 
number  of  ASEAN  nations  to  nine. 


The  decision  compounds  a  dis¬ 
agreement  with  Secretary  of  State 
Madeleine  K.  Albright,  who  arrived 
here  last  week  for  a  separate  scries 
of  meetings  with  the  group.  Al¬ 
bright  has  blasted  ASEAN's  deci¬ 
sion  to  admit  Burma  as  a  member, 
citing  the  repression  of  political 
freedom  and  human  rights  abuses 
by  (he  ruling  junta. 

En  route  here  from  the  United 
Stales,  Albright  said  the  decision  to 
allow  Harm  a  to  join  ASEAN  marked 
“another  break  to  the  region’s 
progress."  She  added  that,  "Burma 
may  be  Inside  ASEAN,  but  it  will 
remain  outside  the  Southeast  Aslan 
mainstream.” 

In  a  closing  press  conference, 
Malaysian  Foreign  Minister  Abdul¬ 
lah  Ahmad  Badawi.  who  holds  the 
group's  rotating  chairmanship, 
defended  the  decision  to  allow 
Burma  to  join  and  said  that  the 
other  nations  of  the  region  believe 
that  "constructive  engagement" 
with  the  junta  is  the  most  effective 
way  to  move  Burma  away  from 
repression  and  toward  democratic 
reform. 

The  constructive  engagement 
relationship  with  them  will  con¬ 
tinue."  Badawi  said.  Having  Burma 
ai  the  meeting  table,  he  said,  means 
“we  have  been  able  to  express  to 
them  what  our  concerns  mv." 

Badawi  added  that  the  gnmpV 
quiet  pressure  already  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  “some  interesting  devel¬ 
opments"  ill  Burma,  such  as  moves 
by  the  junta  to  institutionalize  some 
constitutional  reforms,  which 
Badawi  said  marked  the  first  step 
toward  greater  democratization. 

Badawi  said  he  realizes  that  having 
Burma  represented  in  ASEAN  puts 
Albright  in  a  difficult  position,  consid¬ 
ering  that  tiie  United  States  ranks  the 


A  nun  lights  Incense  nt  n  Buddhist  temple  in  Phnom  Penh  ns  the 
Cambodian  capital  tries  to  return  to  normality  photo  v-  i 


Burmese  government  as  one  of  the 
world's  worst  human  rights 
abusers.  Blit  he  added.  "1  can't  help 
it  if  site  is  uncomfortable." 

The  ASEAN  ministers  also  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  over  recent  specu¬ 
lative  attacks  that  have  forced  a 
devaluation  of  the  Thai  currency, 
the  baht,  while  forcing  intervention 
by  central  banks  across  the  region 
to  shore  up  other  currencies, 
particularly  the  Malaysian  ringgit, 
the  Indonesian  rupiah  and  the 
Philippine  peso. 


The  group  blamed  the  regional 
currency  crisis  on  u  "w«-ll- 
coorilinaied  attack"  by  outside  spec¬ 
ulators  and  foreign  currency  nv.mitv- 
li Inlors.  and  Badawi  said  the  attacks 
have  “certainly  disrupted  our  eco¬ 
nomic  progress." 

The  group,  in  a  final  commu¬ 
nique,  pledged  “further  intensifica¬ 
tion"  of  efforts  to  coordinate  a 
united  response  from  the  region's 
centra]  banks  to  protect  local  cur¬ 
rencies.  But  the  vow  failed  to  in¬ 
clude  any  specific  plan. 


No  Intelligence  in  Shooting  the  Messenger 


OPINION 

Jim  Hoagland 


MARKING  its  50th  birthday,  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency 
needs  bold,  creative  leadership  to 
overcome  its  current  ailments.  In¬ 
stead,  new  director  George  J.  Tenet 
starts  his  tenure  by  attempting  an 
old  bureaucratic  dodge:  shooting 
the  messenger  who  brings  unwel¬ 
come  news. 

,  messenger  in  Tenet's  sights 
is  Warren  Marik,  a  former  CIA  offi-1 
cer  who  disclosed  his  role  in  the 
agency’s  failed  effort  to  overthrow 
Iraq’s  Saddam  Huasein  in  separate 
interviews  with  The  Washington 
Post  and  ABC  Television. 

Marik's  story  of  the  covert  deba¬ 
cle,  which  cost  at  least  $110  million, 
should  have  triggered  Investiga¬ 
tions  by  the  agency,  the  White 
House  and  Congress  of  this  particu- 
lar  operation  and  the  future  of 
covert  action.  Along  with  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  in  1961,  Iraq  stands  as  life 
Agency’s  mo9t  expensive  and  em¬ 
barrassing  flop  since  it  wad  founded 

on  July  26, 1947.  ;  ''  ■ 

..Jistead,  Tenet  has  asked  the  Jufc-1 
;|;e  Department  to  determine  if 
Mank  vitiated  hid  ^confidentiality 
agreement’  •  with  the  spy  agericy1 


by  disclosing  classified  information. 

Imagine  Tenet  as  the  owner  of 
the  Titanic  who  greets  news  of  the 
luxury  liner’s  sinking  by  ordering 
an  investigation  of  the  radio  opera¬ 
tor  who  sent  out  distress  signals, 
and  you  get  the  picture. 

In  Washington’s  labyrinth  of  bu¬ 
reaucracy  and  secrecy,  a  policy  fail¬ 
ure  operates  like  a  shaky  bank  loan: 
If  big  enough,  it  intimidates  every¬ 
body  connected  with  it  into  silence 
and  inaction.  Only  foot  soldiers  Uke 
Marik  risk  being  sacrificed,  and 
only  if  they  pipe  up. 

Those  who  draw  up  the  grand 
schemes  and  give  orders  seem  to 
fall  effortlessly  upward  or  sideways. 
John  Deirtch,  the  CIA  director  who 
oversaw  the  Iraq  debacle,  ta  now 
comfortably  back  at  MIT  and  de¬ 
fending  the  flawed  strategy  he 
,  chose:  His  deputy  was  Tenet,  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Senate  last  month  as 
Deutch’s  successor. 

■  The  current  London  station  chief, 
who  played  a  key  supervisory  role 
in  the  'Iraq  failure,  reached  that  ex¬ 
alted  position  after  involvement  In 
i the  Iran-contra  scandal  and- after 
felling  to  spot  Aldrich  Ame9  as  a 
Soviet  spy  when  he  was  Ames’  boss 

■  in  Rome. 

;  Instead  of  tackling  Institutional 
j  accountability,  •  Tenet  pursues 


Marik,  a  52-year-old  covert  operator 
who  retired  six  months  ago  and 
who  spoke  out  in  June  hoping  to  get 
the  agency  to  shift  its  strategy  In 
Iraq.  Marik  told  me  Saddam  can  be 
undermined  if  the  agency  re¬ 
engages  in  a  long-term  propaganda 
and  political  effort,  rather  than  bet¬ 
ting  everything  on  a  quick  silver- 
buUet  coup  scenario. 

The  new  CIA  director  has  asked 
the  Justice  Department  to  consider 
charges  against  Marik  even  though 
prosecutions  are  rarely  brought  in 
cases  where  other  agents'  identities, 
sources  and  methods  have  not  been 
compromised  by  the  ex-agent.  This 
referral  seems  to  be  aimed  at  inti¬ 
midating  other  potential  whistle¬ 
blowers. 

Such  an  approach  smacks  of  a 
cynicism  that  eats  at  the  soul  of  an 
agency  that  must  above  all  else 
believe  in  itself  and  its  mission. 
Bureaucratic  dodges  and  games¬ 
manship  have  corroded  die  core 
values  of  America’s  ouly  true  secret 
service  as  fundamentally  as  the  loss 
of  the  Soviet  enemy  has  clouded  Its 
vtalqn  of  its  future.  • 

It  is  time  for  Congress  and  the 
White  House  to  Investigate  r  this 
Idea:  Shafply  pare ;  down  the 
$3-blllion-a-year  agency  and  concert' 
trpte  its  efforts  on  analyses' anti  on 


no  more  than  two  or  three  vital 
covert  operations,  including  Iraq. 
Listen  to  veteran  and  independent- 
minded  agents  like  Marik  instead  of 
hounding  them. 

But  Congress  is  as  mute  as  the 
White  House  and  the  agency  leader¬ 
ship  when  it  comes  to  asking  sharp 
questions  about  the  Iraq  operation. 
There  is  a  reason:  The  debacle  in 
Iraq  shows  the  continuing  decline  of 
congressional  oversight  as  a  check 
on  mismanagement  and  misbehav¬ 
ior  at  the  CIA. 

There  is  icing  for  this  cake  of  in¬ 
vestigating  the  wrong  people  on  the 
wrong  charges.  It  will  come  in  the 
Senate  hearing  into  President  Clin¬ 
ton’s  campaign  finance  problems. 
Republican  senators  want  to  know 
more  about  the  telephone  call  some¬ 
one  at  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  made  to  a  CIA  officer 
that  helped  Middle  East  financier 
Roger  Tamraz  gain  access  to  the 
While  House! 

The  call  went  to  “Bob,"  the.  agent 
in  charge’of  die  failed  military  cam¬ 
paign  in  northern  Iraq,  agency 
sources  tell  me.  Having  sailed . 
through  a  perfunctory  lie  detector 
test  on  liis  role  in  Iraq  and  been  put 
back  to  work;  Bob’s  career  is  at  risk 
today  not  for  his  work  on  colip  plots 
but  his  role  in  dialing  for  campaign 
dollars.  ■ 

;  Welcome  to  Clintpniafr  Washing¬ 
ton,  Bob.' 


The  House 
And  the  Tax 
On  Tobacco 


EDITORIAL 


HP  I  IK  SENATE  included  In  Its 
1.  vet  n'i  nn  of  the  budget- 
bain  m-ing  hill  n  modest,  20- 
ccut-n-|)iicU  cign  relic -tax  in¬ 
crease  meant  in  port  to  finance 
n  children’s  health  initiative  and 
in  part  to  deter  smoking,  partic¬ 
ularly  among  children  to  whom 
the  20  cents  might  mutter.  It  is 
eminently  sensible  legislation, 
pood  policy  and,  you  would 
think,  good  politics  iih  well.  The 
Senate  vote  was  SO  to  HI;  the 
president  has  embraced  the 
idea.  Hut  the  House  leadership , 
for  wluit  seem  to  us  the  worst  of 
political  and  ideological  rea¬ 
sons.  is  resisting,  mid  the  tax 
was  dropped  from  the  couth  hied 
House-Senate  hill  that  is  now 
the  subject  of  White  Mouse- 
congressional  Kepulilicaa  nego¬ 
tiations. 

Republicans  are  fond  of  sav-  I 
ing  you  (Might  not  lax  behavior  I 
you  want  to  cm- mi  rage,  mily 
behavior  you  want  to  suppress.  , 
Here  is  a  deadly  product,  the 
use  of  which  is  *mc  of  the  great 
public  health  problems  in  tlu* 
society,  a  major  source  of 
disease,  contributor  to  health 
cure  costs  uml  cause  of  other 
kinds  nf  loss.  We  have  just  gone 
through  a  couple  of  months  of 
extraordinary  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  the  tobacco  companies 
and  state  attorneys  general  who 
were  suing  them,  in  which  the 
companies  acknowledged  the 
harm  that  tobacco  does  and 
offered  certain  reparations.  You 
heard  a  lot  of  speeches  over 
those  months  about  the  evils  of 
smoking,  its  addictiveness,  the 
need  to  discourage  It  among 
children  especially,  etc.  The 
Senate  legislation  would  be  a 
step  in  that  direction. 

But  the  House  leaders  are 
opposed  to  tax  Increases  —  It 
seems  not  to  matter  what  kind 
—  and  don’t  want  to  create  what 
they  say  would  be  a  new  spend¬ 
ing  program  (to  reduce  the 
number  of  children  without 
health  insurance)  either.  They 
also  have  the  barest  of  majors 
ities,  and  reportedly  seek  to 
protect  Republican  members 
from  tobacco-producing  states 
whose  reelection,  they  have 
convinced  themselves  a  tobacco 
;  tax  increase  could  threaten.  If 
the  choice  Is  children’s  health 
vs.'  politicians'  health,  thus 
narrowly  defined,  perhaps  the 
children  should  look  elsewhere. 

The  House  folks  say  they  may 
yet  agree  to  a  tobacco  tax  in¬ 
crease  if  they  need  tlie  money, 
but  not  to  add  to  the  $16 
billion  aver  five  years  already 
in  the.  budget  for  children’s 
health.  They'd  rather  spend  it 
on  something  else  —  like  what? 
A  capital  gains  tnxeut?  The  bud¬ 
get  process  is  often  pretty 
murky,  but  every  once  in 
awhile  it  produces  a  moment  of 
clarity,  a  clear  teal  of  thp  mem¬ 
bers'  priorities.  This  Is  one  of 
those  momenta-  The  House 
Republicans  are  on.  the  wrong 
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Swiss  Bank  List  Opens  Doors  to  Hope 


John  M.  Qoshko  In  New  York 


Madeleine  kunin  was  a 

child  of  7  when  her  Jewish 
family,  fearing  a  possible 
Nazi  Invasion,  fled  her  native 
Switzerland.  She  returned  there  last 
year  as  the  ambassador  of  her 
adopted  country,  the  United  States. 

Now.  in  a  dramatic  underscoring 
of  how  the  echoes  of  a  tragic  time 
still  reverberate,  Kunin  apparently 
has  found  her  mother’s  name  on  the 
list  of  1,756  dormant  World  War  II- 
era  accounts  published  last  week  by 
Swiss  banks. 

Kunin's  mother,  who  brought  her 
young  daughter  and  son  to  New 
York  during  the  early  days  of  the 
war.  died  in  Burlington.  Vermont,  in 
1969.  Kunin  will  go  through  the  fil¬ 
ing  process  set  up  by  the  banks  in 
search  of  more  information,  an  em¬ 
bassy  spokeswoman  said. 

For  Kunin  —  and  for  others  who 
were  less  fortunate  and  lost  loved 
ones  in  the  Holocaust — publication 
of  the  list  in  28  countries  may  shed  a 
bit  of  light  on  previously  obscured 
corners  of  their  personal  liistories. 
For  some,  it  also  may  allow  access 
to  assets  —  in  most  cases  appar¬ 
ently  of  modest  value  —  that  be¬ 
longed  to  long-dead  relatives  and 
have  been  hidden  for  more  than  a 
half-century  behind  the  previously 
impregnable  wall  of  secrecy  im¬ 
posed  by  Swiss  banking  laws. 

But  while  publication  of  the  list 
may  fill  in  the  blanks  for  a  few.  for 
many  others  —  both  Jews  and  non- 
Jews  —  it  leaves  unresolved  their 
search  for  answers  about  the  inter¬ 
action  of  Swiss  banks  with  their 
families. 

These  banks,  which  once  had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  surest  guar¬ 
antor  of  the  safety  of  their  clients’ 
accounts,  now  stand  accused  of 
using  the  secrecy  laws  to  keep  the 
assets  of  Holocaust  victims  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  rightful  heirs. 

Although  publication  of  the  list 
marks  the  first  step  in  an  attempt  to 
nuke  amends,  critics  say  there  is  a 
big  question  about  whether  the 
banks  can  restore  their  reputation 
for  probity. 
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The  heads  of  major  Jewish 
groups  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  as  well  as  elected  officials 
such  as  Sen.  Alfonso  M.  D'Amato.  R- 
New  York,  have  charged  that  the 
hanks  sought  for  years  to  minimize 
the  number  uf  accounts  that  might 
he  involved  nnd  the  total  amount  of 
money  in  them. 

For  a  long  time,  the  banks  said 
there  probably  was  no  more  than 
$2  million,  but  the  total  in  those  ac¬ 
counts  made  public  last  week  was 
estimated  at  $42  million. 

''It  was  part  of  a  pattern  of  obfus¬ 
cation,  a  pattern  of  withholding  . . . 
that  is  50  years  overdue,"  D’Amato 
said.  Thomas  Lyssy,  vice  president 
of  the  Swiss  Jewish  Federation,  as¬ 
serted  that  “the  credibility  of  the 
banks  is  shattered." 

While  the  banks'  actions  are  of 
considerable  interest  to  interna¬ 
tional  bankers  and  lawyers,  most  of 
the  world's  attention  in  recent  days 
has  been  focused  on  the  individual 
stories  told,  or  left  untold,  by  the 
list. 


As  expected,  there  were  Jews  try¬ 
ing  to  save  some  funds  and  valu¬ 
ables  from  Nazi  persecution.  There 
were  also  people  only  peripherally 
involved  with  what  was  going  on  in 
Europe  during  the  war  yeare. 

And  there  apparently  even  was  a 
scattering  of  Nazi  officials  or  collab¬ 
orators  putting  away  nest  eggs  in 
neutral  Switzerland  that,  might  have 
included  loot  from  Jewish  victims. 

hi  Israel,  where  there  are  more 
than  300,000  Holocaust  survivors, 
Gretta  Landsburg,  a  52-year-old 
schoolteacher  whose  parents  es¬ 
caped  from  Germany  to  Israel  in 
1937,  spotted  what  she  believes  was 
her  mother's  maiden  name. 

"Both  my  mother  and  my  father 
are  dead  now,"  she  said.  “But  I 
never  knew  my  mother's  or  my  fa¬ 
ther’s  family.  They  were  murdered 
before  I  was  born.  Will  the  money 
make  up  for  the  suffering?  Will  it 
make  up  for  having  no  family  —  no 
aunts,  no  uncles,  no  grandparents?" 

Some  who  have  searched  for 
yeare  for  some  sign  of  family  assets 


Judicial  Voice  of  Social  Revolution 


OBITUARY 

William  Brennan _ 

T^ORMER  Supreme  Court  Justice 
A?  William  J.  Brennan  Jr.,  the  pro¬ 
gressive  voice  of  the  modern  court 
and  a  justice  unequaled  for  his  influ¬ 
ence  on  American  life,  died  last 
week.  He  was  91. 

During  his  34  years  on  the  court, 
Brennan  pushed  his  colleagues  to 
take  on  a  variety  of  social  issues  and 
was  widely  recognized  as  the  chief 
strategist  behind  the  court’s  civil 
rights  revolution. 

He  was  the  airliitect  of  rulings 
that  expanded  rights  of  racial 
minorities  and  women;  led  to  reap¬ 
portionment  of  voting  districts  guar¬ 
anteeing  the  ideal  of  “one  person, 
one  vote;"  and  enhanced  First 
Amendment  freedom  for  news¬ 
papers  and  other  media. 

Brennan  was  recognized  across 
the  political  spectrum  not  only  for 
hi9  legal  mastery  but  as  a  defender 
of  individual  liberty  and  a  voice  of 
civility.  Poor  health  forced  his  re¬ 
tirement  from  the  court  in  1990. 

Justice  David  H.  Souter  has  said 
of  the  man  he  succeeded  on  the 
court  “One  can  agree  with  the 


Brennan:  prized  individual  rights 

Brennan  opinions  and  one  may  dis¬ 
agree  with  them,  but  their  collective 
influence  is  an  enormously  power¬ 
ful  defining  force  in  the  contempo¬ 
rary  life  of  this  republic." 

_  What  distinguished  Brennan  was 
his  ability  to  forcefully  articulate  a 
liberal  vision  of  judging.  It  was  a  vi¬ 
sion  that  found  the  essential  mean¬ 
ing  of  tile  Constitution  not  in  the 
past  but  in  contemporary  life,  prized 
individual  rights  beyond  what  was 
explicitly  written  in  the  text,  and 
compelled  him  to  reach  out  to  right 
perceived  wrongs. 


Brennan  was  appointed  to  the 
court  by  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower  in  1956,  three  years  after  Earl 
Warren  became  chief  justice.  And 
Brennan’s  unmatched  ability  to 
build  consensus  made  him  a  central 
figure  In  the  Warren  Court  and  a 
key  participant  in  its  most  cele¬ 
brated  decisions. 

He  is  considered  the  primary 
writer  of  the  1958  Cooper  v.  Aaron 
decision  that  forced  school  officials 
to  accelerate  classroom  integration 
in  the  face  of  mass  resistance.  Bren¬ 
nan  also  was  the  author  of  a  1962  de¬ 
cision  that  permitted  federal  courts 
for  the  first  time  to  hear  constitu¬ 
tional  challenges  to  a  state’s  distrib¬ 
ution  of  voters,  a  ruling  that  brought 
new  fairness  to  the  sharing  of  politi¬ 
cal  power  between  rural  and  urban 
America. 

He  led  the  majority  to  bolster  the 
light  of  free  speech,  including  a 
1964  opinion  that  requires  public  fig¬ 
ures  who  sue  for  libel  to  prove  “ac¬ 
tual  malice"  on  the  part  of  the  media. 

When  Warren  was.succeeded.ps 
chief  justice  by  Warren  £.  Burger 
and  then  William  H.  Rehnquiat,  the 
court  began  to  move  gradually  to 
the  right,  and  many  of  the  rulings 
from  the  Warren  era  were  reversed. 


were  destined  tu  suffer  new  disap¬ 
pointment.  Here  in  New  York.  Peter 
Bloch,  75,  recalls  vividly  how  in 
1936  or  1937  his  mother  made  a  per¬ 
ilous  trip  In  Basel,  Switzerland.  In 
entrust  the  family’s  savings  In  a  dis¬ 
tant  relative  then*. 

"In  1942  when  1  got  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  I  wrote  to  (the  relnlivel  and  he 
answered  that  he  hail  m>  money  be¬ 
longing  to  my  family  ...  I  looked  ai 
the  list  tu  see  if  his  or  my  family 
name  was  there,  lint  1  didn’t  have 
much  hope.  He  probably  just  took 
flic  money  front  my  mother  nml  put 
it  in  his  pocket  without  ever  opening 
an  account." 

Tlte  accounts  included  in  last 
week’s  published  list  are  only  those 
that  were  opened  by  non-Swiss  in 
the  period  before  or  during  llu*  war 
and  that  have  been  dormant  since 
1945.  A  much  larger  list  of  more 
than  20,000  accounts  that  were 
opened  by  Swiss  citizens,  who  might 
have  been  acting  as  proxies  for  peo¬ 
ple  wanting  to  conceal  their  identi¬ 
ties,  is  to  lie  published  in  October. 


But  several  Brennan  decisions  en¬ 
dured. 

Brennan  was  bom  in  Newark  on 
April  25.  1906,  the  second-oldest  of 
eight  children  of  Irish  immigrant 
parents.  His  father  worked  as  a  la¬ 
borer  in  a  brewery  and  became  a 
union  leader  and  local  politician. 

Brennan  received  a  seholarehip 
to  Harvard  Law  School.  Upon  grad¬ 
uation  in  1931,  he  joined  a  Ncwnrk 
law  firm,  Pitney,  Hardin  &  Skinner, 
practicing  there  until  he  entered  llie 
Army  in  1942.  While  in  the  military, 
he  handled  labor  disputes  on  the 
staff  of  the  undersecretary  of  war. 

He  returned  to  his  law  firm  and 
began  specializing  in  labor  law  be¬ 
fore  being  appointed  to  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  bench.  In  1949  Republican  Gov. 
Alfred  E.  Driscoll  named  him  to  the 
state  superior  court.  Three  years 
later,  Driscoll  elevated  him  to  the 
Ne\y  Jersey  Supreme  Court 

Brennan's  nomination  to  the  high 
court  apparently  came  as  a  surprise. 
He  later  said  no  one  in  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  administration  asked  him  a 
singly  question  about  his  politics  or 
judicial  philosophy. 

Joan  Blakuplc  . 

William  Joseph  Brennan  Jr, 

:  lawyer,  born  April  25, 1 906;  died  , 
July  24, 1997 
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Crime  Soars 
As  Brazil 

Police  Strike  Unl°nWe6ks 

_  A  ROUND  1:30  on  a  Wednes- 

Anthony  Faiola  In  Recife  '  /\  {lay  ,  morning,  shoppers 

- — ‘  jj  l  m.  prowl  the  aisles  of  a  Virginia 

IN  FIVE  chaotic  days  in  &  Wal-Mart.  Photographer  John 
hcnchsidc  metropolis,  the  feb  Flcener» 37* Iooks  Tor  allergy  relief, 
homicide  rate  has  tripled.  5  Robert  Owen,  31,  who  just  finished 

banks  have  been  robbed.  Gm  l,is  delivering  pizzas  for  a 

have  run  wild  through  a  shopS  flomino’a  Fairfax,  cradles  four 
mall  and  driven  through  upper<]&  bottles  of  apple  cider.  Denise 

neighborhoods  firing  guns.  And co  Cooper,  34,  tucks  boxes  of  tooth- 

one  is  obeying  the  traffic  laws.  *ias,° Inlu  ^1er  basket. 

Recife,  a  eity  of  2  million  in  fc  &i  hour  later  at  n  Maryland 

poor  northeastern  state  of  hmko  s  business  services  center, 

bum,  is  just  one  of  several  rifod  , 111  Thompson  and  bis  wife,  An- 

lnwns  across  Brazil  ravaged  by  a  -If’  rf'work  JJ  presentation  they 

rash  of  police  strikes  that  but  ^  11ll,,riS<!J,y  al  S^land 

caused  a  national  crisis.  Ann  ,  ’  ^lon  Church.  Another  20-odd 

troops  arrived  here  last  month  to  scattered  nbuut  the 

keep  the  peace,  but  the  3,000 si  JT ,  A  wf.l*’wl>fe  lUi  t]K‘ir  .da7 

diers  have  been  unable  to  do  the jb ,  1 1ays  1 K' ,ligl11 

of  18,000  metro-area  police  officer*  j  :  ,ndcll'f- 

out  on  strike.  !  M-anwInie.  all  across  the  eoun- 

“Wt;  are  afraid  to  leave  our  hum-:  in, thc 

we  are  afraid  to  be  anywhere  (rate  i*  i-Miiu-m  writ's  -\l  i^ur13  Jro,n 
llu-  SIM.-IS."  said  Jaqueline  Add,  S'S  »  *  r™n 

-5.  :is  sIil*  sluud  outside  IheMri  |j(.an  *...1  .1  '  *  1  0L3  from  L.L 

!"",-Kuu.  "Hour  «  Ibis  i»hn<>;  planning  trip,!  and  buy!  n^ndS 
!"«  .  ls  ingsUx-k  ml  the  InlmpeL* 

brulhiT  was  fa  ally  shol  by  rate  A,  Kraua  Hemingway  told  Ullinn 
ul  Ins  hunw  ll«l  week.  teas  in  Ids  phiqu?  Jy,  -Time  s 

•sma-  llu-  illegal  ante  «  ,hl.  hw  Hung  wl-  luuvV  “ 

wugus  Ix-gan  lu-iv  lag  Mk.it  tans  an-  finding  wavs  l„  ,„ak.-  of  i 

dime  wave  has  tested  the  Brails  ih«-  rnu^i.  ’ 

the  morgue  and  flooded  lk;M,  "Compared  to  Europe,  the  U  S  is 
state  hospital,  when*  gunshot  a  ;  Inil,s  ahead  in  mining  the  economic 

stabbing  victims  are  wretched «i ,  value  of  linn-"  SHjt|  l  Michael 

l,.:lllWil1y  . . "Si  !*•:■  dirvilur  Ilf  tin-  l„im,alioiui 

eu*s  have  bwn  raided  by  bmbL  I'-  vdopmem  Law  Institute  in 

.  .  ..  ,,lk.  who  studio  lime  ns  an  eco- 

I  here  has  been  iiotluug  like  ini:  numic  resource. 

here  in  decades,  since  the  da);  ol  He  cited  two  reasons  for  Amer- 
the  military  coup,"  said  Rotai*  inis  preeminence:  fewer  legal 

F  ranca,  justice  secretary  of  Per»  restrictions  on  business  one-nine 

lnicu  state,  referring  to  a  ratoj  hours  lhan  in  Europe  and  the  higher 

takeover  in  1964.  “This  kind  am-  European  social-welfare  costs,  which 

li*ssin*ss  is  i m piecedenicd  here.’  create  a  disincentive  to  hiring  new 

llu*  police  strikes,  which  btgo  ;  employees  for  night  shifts, 
in  June  in  the  southeastern  stales  i  Those  observations  were  echoed 
Minas  Gerais,  arose  over  kwfi*'  JJ  'he  recent  economic  summit  in 

and,  in  many  stales,  fiscal  Denver  whore  the  United  States 

I  hat  have  blocked  pay  raises,  m  bragged  about  its  winning  economic 

anti-file  officers  argue  that  they ctf  w  The  U.S.  representatives  said 

not  survive  on  their  meager  continental  Europeans  are  mired 
salaries.  Here  in  Recife,  the  avenge :  "t  an  antiquated  system  that  protects 
patrolman  makes  about  $286 1;  existing  jobs  and  businesses  through 
month,  while  senior  officers  w«|  regulations  and  union  con-  I 

take  home  15  times  that  amount  j  tracts  that  stifle  innovation.  t 

’Die  strikes,  which  are  illftftj  —  _ _ _ 

under  Brazil’s  constitution,  h®  __  ~  ~ 

...  .  f  T  •  ,  •  •  _ _ 
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European  traditions  also  thwart 
change  Hager  said.  "For  example, 
much  of  the  small  business  in  Italy 
19  family-owned  and  operated.  Ex- 
tendmg  hours  means  going  outside 
the  family  for  labor,  which  is  not  the 
norm.  America,  on  the  other  hand 
is  synonymous  with  new  ideas 
entrepreneurship  and  business 
competition." 

For  example:  Fitness  buff 
Ernesto  Tey,  23,  Rn  employee  at 
Speedware  USA  in  San  Ramon,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  likes  to  pump  iron  after  mid- 
,  If’  U,tl  a  *lectj‘c  and  stressful 
day,  says  Tey.  “knowing  |  can  work 
out  cither  early  in  the  morning  or 
late  nt  night  makes  it  that  much  eas¬ 
ier  to  stay  in  shape."  He  frequents  n 
gym  run  by  Cnlifornia-bnscd  24 
Hour  Fitness,  which  offers  round- 
the-clock  facilities  fur  weekday 
workouts  al  locations  throughout 
the  western  United  Stales. 

In  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  customers 
of  Highgrove  Community  Federal 
Credit  Union  can  call  a  phone  num¬ 
ber  any  lime,  day  or  night,  to  apply  | 


for  a  loan,  fn  many  cases,  the  credit 
union  says,  applicants  are  told 
within  an  hour  whether  their  re¬ 
quest  has  been  accepted. 

For  the  post  three  years,  Colum¬ 
bia  Presbyterian  Medical  Center  in 
New  York,  has  kept  its  computer 
room  —  with  16  or  so  terminals  — 
open  all  the  time  for  night-owl  med¬ 
ical  students  to  do  their  research. 

Sharon  Williams,  a  Baltimore 
entrepreneur,  founded  a  full-service 
secretarial  support  company  in  1990 
called  the  24-Hnur  Secretary.  For 
example,  someone  called  nL  3  a  m 
recently  and  said  he  needed  a  re¬ 
port  typed  up  by  7  a.m.  He  dictated, 
ami  tlie  report  was  enuailed  by  the 
deadline,  spell-checked  nnd  profes¬ 
sionally  formatted. 

And  the  internet  has  opened  up 
all  kinds  nf  possibilities  far  24-htmr 
activity.  Nor lli  Olmsted,  Ohio,  0f. 

,  „  S  residents  a  24-h.mr  town 
nail.  Visitors  can  find  building  per¬ 
mit  forms,  information  un  city  ser¬ 
vices  ami  a  schedule  of  events. 
Mfiynr  Ed  Boyle  has  a  section 


where  he  communicates  with  his 
constituents  and  so  does  the  school 
system.  The  24  Hour  Mall  brings  to¬ 
gether  more  than  two  dozen  stores 
for  dawn -to-d  awn  shopping. 

Sindelar,  the  Kinko's  night  man¬ 
ager.  pm  it  (his  way:  “The  United 
States  is  not  used  to  wailing.  In 
Europe,  they  queue  up.  Here,  they 
don  t." 

.  hi  the  24-hour  society,  the  bank¬ 
ing  industry  is  encouraging  cus- 
turners  to  use  whal  it  refers  to  as 
diflcrent  delivery  channels"  to 
move  money  around  tin?  clock. 

Today  more  than  140,600  auto¬ 
mated  teller  machines  (lot  the  U.S. 
map.  Internet  banking  is  available 
from  about  90  pereem  uf  the  coim- 
'rVs  J00  major  banks,  iiecording  to 
American  Hanker,  a  trail**  publicii- 
liun.  Ami  nunc  banking  is  dune,  at 
all  hours,  by  lek*|ihime. 

Hell  Atlantic  is  su  convinced  that 
more  people  are  taking  cure  of  busi¬ 
ness  at  ail  hours,  tin*  lek-phone 
coinpany  lias  opened  a  24-hnur  cus¬ 
tomer  service  center  in  Calverton. 
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strike  if  their  wages  are,"*  tombs  in  which  thp  a 3,111 «« tomh  was  to  materialize,  and  authorities  say 
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eastern  state  oi./uago^  ;*-.  i  a  -■j  “i«-"  t.isKets,  strip- 
police  have  not  beep  .  valuahl,.  iu.,  remotely 

months, .  gunfights  broke  ou^l  the  strw.iQa  r  n  fetc^1  money  on 
tween  troops  and  policemen  'll  tones  ■  Corpses  and:  piles  of 

Ing  black  ;  masks  and  Ikftforotin  tLlupcd  0,n  ground, 

TV.  nAiraiifllU1  nftlisca?  ™t  ln  the  next  dnv^«..R  . 


tween  troops  and  policemen  jne  *  v-oqjses  and:  piles  of 
Ing  black  ;  masks  and  Ikftfurotin  tVIIipcd  0,1  Hie  ground, 
pistols.  The  governor  of  tiff  3%.  t:i  T},t.  ni|rPr|ne„n.exl  tJay’s  sun-  " 
strapped  .state .threw-. up  hi®  WP'  fimpiy.k.n(,  1S  “  rampant,  that 
and  resigned  .  S* ill  Corning Sdeull?8 8  gaUler  each 
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Authorities  say  the  looting  began 
in  earnest  after  international  trade 


I..V/UH.IH  onu  a  wiucsprcaa  leeiulg 
among  Haitians  that  the  country  is 
going  nowhere. 

Municipal  officials  said  the  crimi¬ 
nal  activity  in  the  publicly  run  ceme¬ 
tery  is  disturbing  not  only  liccaiist* 

ll  _ J: _  .  ,  .. 
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dead,  but  because  tlie  scattered 
bodies  can  spread  disease  in  a  city 
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It  is  also  the  resting  place  for 
some  of  Haiti  s  most  infamous  lead¬ 
ers,  including  longtime  dictator 
Francois  “Papa  Doc"  Duvalier, 
whose  crypt  also  has  been  looted. 

Maccena  said  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  looters  out  of  the  cemetery  be¬ 
cause  the  wall  ringing  it  is  low  and 
easily  scaled  at  almost  any  point.  I 
City  officials  said  the  number  of 
armed  security  guards  patrolling 
the  grounds  has  been  increased. 
But  during  several  visits  to  the  site, 
a  reporter  saw  only  one  gunnl,  and 
he  was  silting  ip  tlie  front  office.  , 
Throughout  tlie  tangle  of  mauso¬ 
leums.  people  eager  to  earn  money 
performing  repairs  —  sonic  of 
whom  authorities  be  lieve  are  also  rc- 


'  f  vm  wmiw  wnoin  autnonues  believe  are  also  re- 

S  l0W|9  a  Cal,ous  disrespect  for  Use  sponsible  for  the  looting  —  roamed 

(lead,  but  because  tlie  scattered  freelv.  n*  h:h 


Ul  earnest  aner  inrernauonai  trade  bodies  can  spread  disease  in  a  city 
sanctions  were  imposed  on  Haiti  in  ;  already  ravaged  by  debilitating 
1991.  Tlie  measures  were  intended  '  poverty.  .  . 

to  pressure  tlie  country’s  military  1  "ft  is  becoming  a  serious  health 
regime  to  accept  tlie  return  of  Jean-  problem,"  said  Louis  Maccena,  as- 
Bertrand  Aristide,  tlie  president  sisfant  director  of  die  mayor's  social 
who  had  been  ousted*  in  a  rnun.  R**f  nffnlra  ntom  . 


freely,  as  did' ^  ESSZSl 

mourners  in  funeral  processions.  WC  ^nblazoned 


and  resigned  ^fgwnitg  inside  Z  ^  £ach  "8lme  Uie  return  Problem,"  said  Louis  Maccena,  as- 

Some  Brazilians  waiting  for  famill^V  &°nt  Ar,9tide*  dle  president  sisfant  director  of  die  mayor's  social 

Aesfrikes  amount  fob|aajW|^|#em  to  re^.  3  to  P8^  .who  had  been  ousted:  in  a  coup.  But  affaire  of  flee.  •  „  . 

ficials  are  faced  with -W  2^gMs|inis.  e  mau-  ■  their  most  immediate  and  notice-  The  cemetery  was  once  one  of 

increasing  pqllce  pay, pH  JpTOj  can  be  a  mattpr  nf  u  !  ’ ! '  ^  able  effect  was  to  drive  UP  Prfces*  ’  most  hallowed  grounds  in  this 

streets  of  majpr  nbes  WP^^J^tane  a  bod  01  nours  from  .  -pie,  sanedons  finally  were  lifted  capital,  wherefamllles  would  peace- 

hjinas  Cerp,  the.goverqprfi^.^t  js  ransacked  aS?  lilS®  *a  •  ^  i9?4  flfterL  LLS’  ,r00ps  were  My  Promenade  paBt  rows  of  elabo- 

,  offering  substantial  ^red,  indffi!?’  „  d  IlttIe  ia  deployed  here  to  help  restore  demo- ,  lately  decorated  tombs  -and-  pay: 

analysts  said  tiyedty.caimotjg^J^; - -?dmg  and  cratic  rule  and  put  Aristide  back  in  resist  to  the  dead 


bodies  can  spread  disease  in  a  city  mournere  in  funeralTrocessions. 
ah^dy  ravaged  by  debilitabng  Near:  Hie  front  gates  —  and  not 

i  ‘to*  from  a  cross  nssodated  with  the 

It  is  becoming  a  senous  health  voodoo  spirit,  of  die  dead,  Baron 
problem,  said  Louis  Maccena,  as-  Samedi  —  a  corpse  lay  in  tidek 

S^tel0r0fa,emay0rt80dal  WCGds-  ils casket SnashS  topK  : 

^  nnd  stripped  of  metal  iUtings.  • 

The  cemetery  was  once,  one  of  Authorities  said  that  cmIo*  htm 

™nltKhha,lTe1ii8r0Und.j in  '  d3eSi  w,]ich  Post  more  Uian  $100 
capital,  wherefamilies  would  peace-  .in  funeral  parlors,  are  the  tanrets  of  ! 

foUy  promenade  paBt  rows  of  eJabp-  choice  for  thieves!  who  reself  them 

S:ttofo™^d  ^  ‘  1 '  m  for  “  much  ~  •»  substantia! 
respect  to  the  dead.  !  sum  in  a  country  where  the  average 


Maryland.  “A  lot  of  our  customers 
cannot  call  us  until  they  get  home 
from  work,"  spokesman  Michel 
Daley  said.  Operators  will  be  stand- 
j  mg  by  to  help  folks  buy  a  telephone, 

I  explain  service  options  ami  de¬ 
cipher  the  monthly  bill. 

>  Other  kinds  of  round-the-clock 
telephone  services  also  proliferate: 
Flower  sales.  Counseling  services 
Sex  chat  lines. 

“Uncle  Johnny"  Jefferson  Green 
of  Dallas  figured  out  that  conve¬ 
nience  was  die  key  7Q  years  ago.  He 
kept  his  Southland  let*  Dock  u|jcn 
after  grocery  stores  had  closed,  hi 
Hie  spring  uf  1927  the  Texas  iceman 
began  carrying  staples  such  as 
bread,  eggs  and  milk.  Eveiiluallv,  all 
the  Southland  franchises  folkiwed 
suil  nnd  a  new  i/miip.iiiy  was  named 
lor  llu*  Ilnurs  they  kepi.  'Hi,..  7-Eli*ven 
stores  an*  now  open  21  hours  a  day. 

Were  in  a  world  dim  u!niu.M 
never  slops,"  said  Kinko's  Sindelar. 
"People  hardly  ever  sleep,  esin*- 
nally  in  this  city.  Washington  is  a 
town  of  pressure." 

Across  llu*  large  room,  driimiuer 
Mike  Kanin,  It),  anil  bassist  Haul 
Selby,  3.1,  of  the  band  llu*  Bettor  Auto- 
mane  pieced  together  an  advertise- 
incut  for  their  friends  Vim-.  Selbv 
■faid  lie  loves  the  i mi  ly  hours.  ,Tliei-f- 
hvlive  po|m|.ido||  is  reducerl  ;il  night. 

1 1  s  guild  —  if  you're  aniisoeinl." 

1  hiring  his  I  l::{upiii-ii».'iarii  sliin. 
said  Sinclelar,  mjiih*  ]ini  |n  ;>nii  |,i|]%> 
will  pass  tin i.ugh  i-«.ini fa,, 
everytlnuy  from  liirih  ;mn.  u  m. 

. 'J114 1,1  hiiieral  programs.  |-vn  j 

"lie  s  iimier  an  i-nuriiiuus  .inn mm  ,,i 
"in  ss  ami  strain,"  In-  -.air],  p, 
used  ic  wail  lui  wli.ii  ili.-v  w.uitod. 
hut  that  attilinle's  i  ] l. m>;< -il  “ 

And  mi  flu-  iiciul  •  Uilv.-d  —  innu 
i -Elevens  hi  all-niglu  din«:is,  gro¬ 
cery  stores  and  drugstores  ),■ 
round -tlie-i luck  utlicesupply  si,.,,.-s 
and  discount  super  stores  tu  ,V  I  M- 
and  call  centers  to . . .  where? 

Moore  may  be  right  when  he 
says  that  there  are  some  things  peu- 
ple  won  L  do  nn  computers.  Bui 
there  are  plenty  of  things  thev  will 
do,  and  with  die-  Inicrnet,  they  can 
do  tliein  when  they  want  to. 

.uI,,,wie  smal1 ,10urs  Bl  *he  Virginia 
u  al-Mart,  cellular  phone  purveyor 
Eva  Shorts,  43,  and  her  son  Robert. 

wheeled  a  basket  up  and  down 
the  aisle.  “We're  night  people,"  ex¬ 
plained  Shorts.  “If  there  were  other 
stores  open.  I'd  go  to  them,  too." 


1  per  capita  income  is  estimated  at 
less  than  $250  a  year. 

There  have  also  been  instances  In 
which  entire  caskets  have  been 
emptied,  carried  off  and  sold  to 
newly  bereaved  families. 

But  bereaved  families  have 
begun  taking  matters  into  their  own 
hands  to  protect  the  final  resting 
places  of  their  loved  ones.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  the  tombs,  some  of  them 
multi-story  structures  of  marble 
with  sliding  glass  floors,  are  se¬ 
cured  by  large  steel  gates  latched 
shut  by  padlocks. 

.  Others  have  been  more  crudely 
repaired  or  resealed,  their  blud¬ 
geoned  facades  sealed  with  rocks 
paper,  cloth,  grass,  or  whatever  else 
was  available  at  the  time.  Still  other 


—  — *«**  <ui.-  L-muiaznnca 
with  the  word  "Reparacion,"  indicat¬ 
ing  they  arc  still  in  need  of  work 

There  Is  misery  ip  this  country 
and  people  will  do  anything  for 
money,  cypn  if  it  means  stealing 
from  tlie  dead,"  said  ond  of  the 
mqny  unofficial  repair  hands  at  the 
cemetery,  who  claimed  he  is  paid 
roughly  $2  for  each  tomb  he  fixes. 

■  There  is  money  in  tooting,  but 
^  [money  |n  putting 
22S?’.,b»*.«  their  place  mod 
patching  up  the'  holes,”  he  said. 
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COLD  MOUNTAIN 
By  Charles  Frazier 
Atlantic  Monthly.  356pp.  £24 _ 

CONTEMPORARY  fiction 
continues  to  tackle  the  Civil 
War  because  Its  ramifications 
are  ubiquitous  still;  That  brutal  con¬ 
flict  marks  the  watershed  of  Ameri¬ 
can  modernity,  as  the  First  World 
War  marks  Europe’s.  Significantly.  I 
Charles  Frazier’s  rich  first  novel  ad¬ 
dresses  that  watershed  not  only  in 
its  themes  but  in  its  very  structure. 

Cold  Mountain  comprises  the 
interwoven  narratives  of  a  Conted- 
erate  soldier  named  Inman  and  his 
intended,  a  young  woman  named  bi 
Ada  Monroe.  Wounded  at  Peters-  a 

burg  and  transferred  to  a  Ten- 
nessee  hospital  in  the  summer  ot  fc 
1864.  Inman  deserts  and  heads  for  a 

his  home  in  the  mountains  of  North  \ 
Carolina,  a  journey  fraught  with  r 
adventures  and  pitfalls.  ' 

Meanwhile.  Aria,  the  well-born  i 

daughter  of  n  Charleston  minister,  I 

struggles  to  reconstruct  her  life  i 

after  her  father's  death,  opting  to 
remain  at  their  remote  farm  rather 
tiimi  return  to  the  city  dependent 
upon  her  father’s  friends.  Joined  by 
a  tough  local  girl  named  Ruby.  Ada 
comes  to  value  nature  and  its  gifts, 
the  fruits  of  hard  labor  and  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  seasons.  As  the  lovers’ 
reunion  approaches,  both  are  awai  e 
of  their  internal  (and  external) 
transformations,  irrevocable  changes 
that  reflect  those  of  the  count  17  m 
which  they  live. 

Their  stories,  in  spite  of  the  ovei- 
lauping  menace  of  the  war.  arevery 
different.  Inman's  is  emphatically 
picaresque,  a  progression  of 
grotesque  and  fantastic  encounters 
reminiscent  of  Fielding  or  Richard¬ 
son.  He  saves  a  woman  from  a  mur¬ 
derous  preacher:  he  falls  into  the 
dutches  of  a  bloated  fellow  named 
Junior  and  his  harem  of  sluttish 
women,  who  turn  him  over  to  the 
Home  Guard;  he  takes  refuge  in  the 
home  of  a  frail  widow  and  saves  her 
I  and  her  infant  from  marauding  Fed- 
I  erals.  Inman  moves  through  these 
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adventures  like  a  cipher,  alternately 
a  hero  and  a  victim  of  action.  V 

Ada’s  chapters,  focused  on  the  a 
farm  and  her  reflections  upon  t,  f 
and  upon  her  growing  friendship  l 
with  Ruby,  form  a  more  contempo-  1 
rary  tale,  the  exploration  of  a  1 
woman’s  psychological  develop-  1 
ment  in  communion  with  the  stable 
but  seasonal  natural  world  in  which 
she  is  immersed.  Ada  and  Inman  s 
1  union  is,  in  a  sense,  the  literary  con¬ 
frontation  of  history  and  the  pre¬ 
sent.  Readers  impatient  with  the 
relentless  linearity  of  Inman’s 
progress  will  find  respite  in  Adas 
concentric  growth,  and  vice  versa. 

Throughout,  Frazier  has  adopted 
an  antiquated  style  to  authenticate 
the  19th-century  Southern  world. 
His  locutions  sound  unnatural  to  the 
contemporary  ear  —  “There  was 
scant  humidity  in  the  air  for  a 
change  and  all  the  colors  and  edges 
of  things  seemed  crisp  beyond  the 
natural”  —  and  his  vocabulary 
thrills  in  Its  oddity.  He  has  captured  | 
his  characters’  lost  quotidian 
;  speech,  and  the  novel’s  pages  are 
-  peppered  with  words  such  as  “hin¬ 
nies,”  "spavins."  and  “taliped”. 

.  This  rhetorical  analepsis  alone 
1  makes  Cold  Mountain  an  exciting 
1  work  of  fiction,  but  Frazier's  prose, 
e  consistent  and  precise,  goes  fur- 
e  ther.  He  writes  evocatively  about 
ir  the  region's  flora  and  fauna  and 

1-  about  man's  relationship  to  it  When 

ie  I  Ada  observes  a  heron,  he  notes  that 


"tiie  beak  of  it  was  black  on  top  and  i 
yellow  underneath,  and  the  light 
shone  off  it  with  muted  sheen  as  I 
from  satin  or  chipped  flint”.  When 
Inman  encounters  a  catfish,  Frazier 
records:  “It  was  stout  as  a  tub.  It  was 
ugly  in  the  face  with  its  tiny  eyes 
and  pale  barbels  run  out  from  its 
mouth  and  wagging  in  the  current. 

The  use  of  plants  for  medicinal 
purposes,  the  calculation  of  time 
and  seasons  by  the  movement  of  the 
stars,  the  foraging  for  and  prepara¬ 
tion  of  food  —  all  are  conveyed  in 
meticulous  detail.  Cold  Mountain 
delights,  above  all,  as  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  free  natural  history,  in  which 
Frazier's  characters  learn  and  live 
by  their  surroundings. 

What  disappoints,  in  this  fine 
debut,  is  its  cinematic  conclusion,  a 
carefully  contrived  display  of  the  bit¬ 
tersweet.  It  is  an  ending  that  relies  I 
unabashedly  on  the  conventions  of 
romance;  and  while  Frazier  has 
drawn  on  other  literary  conventions 
_ the  picaresque  and  the  psycho¬ 
logical  novel  —  one  might  have 
hoped  that  their  daring  conflation 
would  produce  a  less  predictable 
result.  This  said,  the  fate  of  Frazier  s 
protagonists  is  not,  perhaps,  so  im- 
r  portant.  He  notes  that  “Inman  had 
seen  so  much  death  it  had  come  to 
-  seem  a  random  thing  entirely",  and 
t  the  narrative  reinforces  this.  Ulti- 
i  mately.  it  is  not  the  people  who  en- 
n  dure  but  the  locale.  Cold  Mountain, 
it  the  title,  is  the  novel's  true  core. 


Ambitious  physicists  would  ti 

very  much  like  to  explain  ca 
away  the  entire  universe,  be 
drain  it  of  mystery,  decode  its  ’N 
essence.  They’d  like  to  finish  once  111 
and  for  all  the  job  begun  thousands  to 
of  years  ago  by  astrolugere,  m 
shamans,  and  lonely  shepherds  it 
staring  into  the  night  sky.  Ideally, 
physicists  would  hope  to  boil  the  r 
universe  down  to  a  few  simple,  aesr  s’ 
thetically  pleasing  equations.  They  a 
would  like  the  universe  to  be  some-  a 
tiling  less  than  a  miracle.  “The  task  v 
of  the  physicist  is  to  see  through  the  1 
appearances  down  to  the  underiy-  1 
mg,  very  simple,  symmetric  reality,  < 
Timothy  Ferris  writes  in  his  new  1 
book,  The  Whole  Shebang. 

But  clearly  the  physicists  still  1 
have  a  lot  of  explaining  to  do.  They 
have  detected  the  expansion  of  the 
universe,  with  its  implication  that 
tiie  universe  was  once  exceedingly 
small,  but  there  are  still  debates 
about  the  pace  of  the  expansion,  the 
age  of  tiie  universe,  and  its  ultimate 
destiny  (dissipation?  collapse?) . 
They  have  a  well-established  quan¬ 
tum  theory  that  explains  how  parti¬ 
cles  and  forces  interact  on  tiie 
smallest  of  scales,  but  which  has  so 
far  been  unable  to  account  for  the 
force  of  gravity.  Haunting  the  entire 
process  is  the  mystery  of  why 
:  there’s  a  universe  at  all:  Why  is  there 
1  something  rather  than  nothing? 

In  the  search  for  answers,  cos- 
s  mology  has  been  merging  with  par- 
f  tide  physics.  To  figure  out  the 
s  world  of  the  very  large,  cosmo  o- 
s  gists  have  to  understand  the  realm 
>-  of  the  very  small.  This  creates  a 
e  challenge  not  only  for  scientists  bill 
a  also  for  the  average  lay  reader  of 
le  science  books.  Many  of  us  may  tael 
■3  mentally  prepared  to  go  on  a  jour- 
n-  ney  across  the  starry  expanse  of 
id  the  universe  but  not  necessarily 
to  down  into  tiie  murky  interior  of  tiie 
id  atom. 

ti-  Ferris,  fortunately,  is  a  compas- 
n-  sionate  and  clever  guide.  As  one  or 
in.  tiie  planet's  premier  science  writers, 
he  knows  that  his  job  is  not  to  try  to 


impress  the  physicists.  Bravely  he 
takes  the  reader  into  the  esoieric 
realm  of  dark  matter,  ‘spacetime 
foam",  and  lO-dimensional  super- 
strings.  His  description  of  super- 
string  theory  is  extremely  nimble: 

"Strings  are  just  curved  space. 

The  central  riddle  of  genesis  -  ho*  ' 
can  the  universe  have  come  into 
being,  if.  us  Shakespeare  put  it. 
•Nothing  can  be  made  out  of  iwxb- 
j,ig?  —  is  answered  thus:  Every¬ 
thing  is  nothing,  in  a  sense,  for  alii.  J 
made  of  space,  which  in  this  const 
means  pure  geometry." 

One  can  sense  that  at  times  erui 
Ferris  is  uncomfortable  with  the il- 
siruse  nature  of  modern  cosmok®-.  | 
as  when  he  writes:  "Readers  do. 
are  marking  their  scorecards*! 
want  to  note  that  the  neutralinobi! 
linear  combination  of  the  supentfc 
metric  partners  of  the  photon,  ofan 
early-iuuverse  boson  called  the  ii 
and  of  the  theoretical  Higgs  boson  ' 
Make  no  mistake:  Cosmology  re 
mains  a  field  heavily  shot  through  ■ 
with  philosophical  speculation.  Ftf . 
ris  includes  a  playful  chapter  e 
theolugy,  guessing  that  God  «m 
want  to  create  a  universe  that 
,  self  creative,  using  life  a » 

-  agent  for  reversing  the  dream*-- 
■  of  entropy,  the  tendency  for  W* 

dissipate  and  orderly  systems  to  i-' 

apart.  ,  . 

Theology  spawned  comm** 

»  but  as  cosmology  |vobt-5 
3  deeper  into  the  mystery  of  w* 
e  verse  it  lends  to  circle  back  k-  . 
e  Last  year  John  Morgan. 
y  Scientific  American.  pi»  ■ 
c  book  called  'Hie  End  Of *» 
which  contended  that  nurgtt  • 
s-  scientific  achievements 
r-  of  evolution  or  tiie  discover) « 
ie  expansion  of  the  universe) 
o-  hind  us,  that  most  future  ^  *, 
m  ies  will  cither  be  trivial  or  it**- 
a  to  the  world  in  which  we  live- 
ui  Ferris  would  contend  «*»*• 

of  No  one  even  knows  the  biok* 

■el  the  universe  or  whether 
Jr-  one  cosmos  among  an  *** 

Of  If  Iharem™"* 

ily  ies  to  be  made.  Ferns 
lie  someone  you’d  want 

plain  them.  He’s  been  ms?**: 

a*  cosmos  now  for  two  d«^' 

-  of  lie  seems  to  have  it  sussed  ou 


Julian  Borger  reports 
from  Ramallah  on  an 
economy  desperate  to 
evade  Israel’s  squeeze 

PALESTINIANS  are  anxiously 
searching  for  a  way  to  make 
their  economy  shockproof. 
Concentrated  in  small,  easily  Iso¬ 
lated  enclaves,  it  has  proved  far 
more  vulnerable  than  its  fsraell 
counterpart  to  the  crises  which 
punctuate  Middle  Eastern  politics. 

The  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  are 
only  just  beginning  to  recover  from 
last  year’s  “closures”  imposed  by  the 
Israeli  government  in  retaliation  for 
a  string  of  attacks.  In  February  last 
year,  after  two  bus  bombings,  the 
army  scaled  off  the  Palestinian  au¬ 
tonomous  regions  and  reduced  the 
daily  flow  of  Palestinian  workers 
commuting  to  Israeli  businesses 
from  70,000  to  15,000  overnight. 

Trade  in  raw  materials  and  fin¬ 
ished  goods  was  also  squeezed  to  a 
trickle  and  the  knock-on  effects  in 
me  teeming  refugee  camps  and 
Palestinian  towns  were  severe. 

.1  In,ra.  recen^y'Published  report, 
t he  united  Nations  estimated  that 
me  unemployment  rate  increased 
from  19  per  cent  to  nearly  30  per 
rent,  and  per  capita  GNP  in  the 
Palestinian  territories  dropped  by 
more  than  8  per  cent.  The  average 
Palestinian  wage  fell  by  a  tenth  over 
the  same  period,  from  $411  per 
month  to  $370,  sufficient  to  cover 
M  iff  lent  kas‘c  family  needs. 

A1  the  statistics  reflect  the  fact 
mat  the  Oslo  peace  process  has  so 
*  T  comically  damaging  for 
£1  ™.estinians-  demarcating  , 
Palestinian  territory,  it  has  solid!-  i 
mkr-ethnic  boundaries  and  1 
Wrhally  unhitched  the  Palestinians  i 
stronger  Israeli  I 
Slunce  1.993-  ^  income  c 

Si  t?1  has  8hrunk  hy  about  a 

X™8 ***'  however, economic  t 

hSnl  b,eIng  cauti°usly  up-  i 
E***  c.losures  Provoked  by  \ 
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Palestinian  works™  cross  a  border  that  could  be  closed  at  any  moment 


Particle  chase,  pafl®  22 


If  the  political  situation  does  not 
explode,  1997  looks  like  it  will  be  a 
much  better  year  tiian  1996."  said 
Salem  Ailuni,  a  UN  economist  work¬ 
ing  in  Gaza.  Some  forecasts  suggest 
a  growth  rate  this  year  of  8  per  cent. 

A  partial  reason  for  the  better 
performance  is  that  the  March  clo¬ 
sures  were  relatively  shortlived, 
rne  average  daily  flow  of  Palestin¬ 
ian  labourers  into  Israel  has  been 
37,000  so  far  this  year,  compared 
with  22.000  last  year. 

But  the  vulnerability  to  external 
shocks  remains.  Despite  large  sav¬ 
ings  held  by  the  Palestinian  dia¬ 
spora,  there  has  been  minimal 
investment  in  Gaza  and  the  West 
Bank  as  a  result  of  the  chronic  un¬ 
certainty. 

‘Private  investment  has  con¬ 
tracted  substantially  since  the  O9I0 
process,  said  Ah  Khadr,  the  deputy 
World  Bank  representative  based  in 
Ramallah,  the  West  Bank's  commer- 
cial  hub.  “A  lot  of  the  diaspora  are 
out  there  waiting  to  come  in,  poten¬ 
tially  in  large-scale  ventures.  But 


they  don't  know  what  is  going  to 
happen  in  the  next  two  years  . 
what  kind  of  government  there's 
going  to  be.  whether  it  will  be  part 
of  Israel,  or  what  kind  of  borders 
there  are  going  to  be." 

Another  cloud  over  investor  con¬ 
fidence  is  the  uncertain  track 
record  of  Yasser  Arafat’s  Palestinian 
Authority.  The  PA’s  hands  were  tied 
m  terms  of  fiscal  and  trade  policy  by 
the  economic  annexe  to  the  Oslo 
accords  —  which  were  designed  to 
keep  it  in  line  with  the  Israeli  eco¬ 
nomy.  In  the  search  for  extra  rev¬ 
enue  Mr  Arafat’s  entourage  has 
involved  itself  deeply  in  trade,  estab¬ 
lishing  monopolies  in  the  import  of 
petrol  and  construction  materials. 

The  character  of  these  compa¬ 
nies  is  not  very  transparent  There 
is  certainly  a  need  for  further  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  welfare  loss  involved  " 
Mr  Ali  Khadr  said. 

There  are  several  important  de¬ 
velopments  currently  being  negoti¬ 
ated  which  have  the  potential  to 
transform  the  investment  climate. 


Puckish  Humor  From  Behind  Bars 


Fred  Hiatt _ 

THE  COURAGE  TO  STAND  ALONE 
Letters  From  Prison 
and  Other  Writings 
By  Wei  Jingsheng 

Viking.  283pp.  $23.95 _ 

WEI  JINGSHENG.  China’s 
leading  dissident,  is  in  prison, 
and  has  been  for  all  but  seven 
months  of  the  past  18  years.  This 
book  was  assembled  without  his 
knowledge  by  relatives  in  China  and 
admirers  in  the  West,  who  implicitly 
warn  the  reader  that  we  may  find 
the  book  slow  going.  They  are 
wrong.  Despite  all  the  limitations,  it 
makes  for  compelling  reading. 

The  limitations  stem  from  Weis 
circumstances.  In  prison  from  1979 
to  1993,  he  was  sharply  restricted  to 
what  be  could  write,  dnd  to  whoiti. 
He  could  .only  allude  to  the  tortures 
he  was  subjected  to,  tiie  indignities 


he  was  subjected  to,  tiie  indignities  | 
of  his  living  conditions;  the  detend- 
ration  of  hid,  health  despite  his 
youth,  tiie  loss  of  his  teeth  from 
malnUtritloti;  He  planned,  upoh  his  '■ 


release,  to  expand  these  largely 
philosophical  letters  into  a  more 
flesh-and-blood  autobiography:  but 
the  regime  did  not  give  him  time  to 
do  so  before  throwing  him  back  in 
jsil- 

Yet  Wei’s  appealing  character 
gradually  reveals  itself  through 
these  letters  all  the  same:  his  intelli¬ 
gence,  his  puckish  humor,  his  stub¬ 
born  courage  and.  most  of  all.  his  | 
reckless,  principled  compulsion  to 
educate  his  jailers  —  that  is  to  say. 
China’s  authoritarian  leaders  —  on 
the  necessity  for  democracy. 

His  capacity  to  make  ton  of  him¬ 
self  is  astonishing,  and  his  tweaking 
of  China'B  leaders  rarely  flags.  “Life 
Isn’t  easy  for  either  of  us."  he  writes 
to  paramount  leader  Deng  Xiaoping. 

I  "It’s  just  that  I  am  not  the  one  mak¬ 
ing  your  life  difficult,  while  you’re 
the  tine  making  it  hard  for  me."  And 
•  when  China's  leaders  appear  not  to 
be  taking  his  advice  —  which  he  of¬ 
fers  tin  every  conceivable  subject, 
from  writing  a  new  constitution  to 
designing  am  “energy-having  pres- 
!  siire  'cooker  with  timer"  -1-  he  ex¬ 


cuses  them,  writing,  “You  probably 
just  overlooked  it”. 

In  fact,  most  of  these  leltera  were 
apparently  never  mailed.  We  can 
read  the  letters  now  only  because, 
when  Wei  was  offered  his  freedom 
in  1993,  he  refused  to  leave  his  cell 
without  his  file  of  sent  and  unsent 
correspondence  —  itself  an  almost 
unimaginable  act  of  defiant  courage. 
At  the  time,  China  was  seeking  to 
improve  its  image  in  order  to  win 
the  right  to  host  the  2000  Olympics, 
and  Wei  sensed  his  brief  advantage. 
During  his  fleeting  period  of  free¬ 
dom,  he  spoke  out  as  fearlessly  as 
ever.  And  when  Sydney,  Australia, 
won  the  Olympic  games.  China's 
leaders  threw  Wei  back  into  jail.  No 
letters  have  emerged  since. 

Most  of  the  letters  In  this  book 
are  addressed  to  China’s  leaders, 
since  Wei  was  discouraged  from 
writing  to  relatives  but  encouraged 
to  comment  on  politics  as  (his  war¬ 
dens  hoped)  a  valuable  method  of 
self-criticism.  Instead,  he  deflates 
China's  propaganda  and  pretensions 
with  a  clarity  and 'simplicity1  that 


stem  from  questioning  everything  1 
and  puzzling  tilings  out  for  himself,  f: 
from  first  principles.  “A  lack  of  e 
democracy  is  the  principal  reason  f 
for  China’s  many  problems,  he  \ 
writes.  And:  The  goodness  or  bad-  < 
ness  of  a  person’s  character  . . .  lis] 
not  absolutely  determined  by  what  1 
class  he  was  bom  into.”  Revolution¬ 
ary  ideas,  to  be  sure.  Early  on.  Wei 
recognizes  that  the  true  danger  in 
China  is  fascism,  or  national  social¬ 
ism  —  and  that  economic  growth 
alone  will  not  wipe  out  that  danger. 

Like  many  of  his  generation.  Wei 
had  little  choice  but  to  educate  him¬ 
self.  Born  in  1950  to  loyal,  mid-level 
Communist  Party  cadres,  he  was 
caught  up  in  the  frenzy  of  the  Cul¬ 
tural  Revolution  in  1966.  Instead  of 
entering  high  school,  Wei  betamea 
Red  Guard,  a  self-described  Tanatlc 
Maoist"  who  believed,  at  first,  that 
the  system  only  needed  purifying. 

;  The  injustices  he  saw  as  he  traveled 
the  country  eventually  led  him  to  . 
understand  that  the  system  itself, 
not  Its  imperfect  Implementation, 
wasatfault.  •  '  * 

■During  the  next  decade,  he 

,'  served  in  the  drmy  and  worked  p  ■ 

an  electrician  In  the  Beijing  Zoo.  .  In  ; 


1978.  he  wrote  and 
famous  wall  poster,  ^  ^ 
ernization:  Democracy-  ' 
for  individual  righta^- 
work  was  enough  °t  a 

China’s  dictators  to  land 

For  years  he  reined 1 
wistful  faith  that  / 

would  come  to  unders®*  , 
portance  of  democracy.  S  $ \ 
1989  massacre  of 
stratore  in  Tiananmen 

could  not  contamhisang^ 
senses,  disappointmen 
known  that  you  wr*  Jffi, 
kind  of  idiot  to  do 
like  this."  he  wrote  to 
you’ve  long  hw« 
clsely  the  kind  of f 

main  stubborn  to  toe 

Now  Deng  Is  dead. 

cessorsseeinasfea*; 

truth-tellers  Uke 

am  not  clear  on. 

his  Imprisonment,  is,, 

,  nary  person  and  an  lg  JjJj : 
guy  like  myself,  evejMj  j 
scream  out  as  loud  a  P^| 
be  such  a 

leaders.  Can  they 

,  of  letting  people  d  ,  J. 

1  ft’s  Still  a  good  question^ 


Britain  stuck  with  a  two-tier  society 
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Under  the  Oslo  accords,  Gaza  is  to 
have  its  own  airport  and  seaport 
which  could  dramatically  reduce 
Palestinian  dependence  011  Israel. 

Also  in  negotiation,  and  probably 
far  closer  to  reality,  is  a  World  Bank 
and  US-sponsored  plan  to  build  an 
industrial  zone  on  the  Gaza- Israel 
border,  which  would  draw  on  Pales¬ 
tinian  labour  with  Israeli  supplies 
and  markets. 

The  trade-off  involved  in  the  so- 
called  Kami-Muntar  Zone  is  that  — 
in  return  for  supervising  its  security 
—  the  Israelis  would  guarantee  the 
zone  would  be  "dosu  re-proof. 

Detailed  negotiations  on  the 
Kami-Muntar  Zone,  the  seaport  and 
the  airport  have  continued  in  recent 
weeks  despite  the  freeze  in  the 
peace  process.  However,  the  Israeli 
government  has  yet  to  sign  off  on 
any  of  the  three  projects,  perhaps 
for  the  same  reason  the  Palestinian 
Authority  is  so  eager  to  see  them 
realised  —  they  would  make  the 
Palestinians  far  less  exposed  to  eco¬ 
nomic  sanctions. 
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Johnson 

Och^the.  thal  have 
XrSnSU,Ce.  BritaIn,s  tat 

Krowth  X‘mp0ria,itha“  beo"  U»- 

2?epD!eABapb?eentherich 

,h«'-'h»n^htQbee„U8th0Wbi* 

iteenM Z  )r  1 “  “"iWMdented  in 

Fresno  r!;,In  the  midT990s,  toe 

have  iiKonSL  Population 

I'idvirSvH  S  hjgher  they 

Over  fl!f»tWo  decades  ago. 

u,nio  of|hpr|raume.?^riod-  ^  hi- 

by  1 hSrL“.p?  cent  haa 
cent  now  nch«t  10  per 

°r income  as?h?  amount 

half  "hole  of  the  poorer 

just  over  a  SSI  each  hflB 

during  the'1 1  SSwT  °f  tota^  inc°me. 

1  Poorer  hafr},i96^  ^  ^Os,  the 
income  The  dHS0utathird  of  total 
!ab°ut  a  fifth  *n,C^L  ,10  P»  cert 
ijtion  ertta^M1  distrib- 
?ebalan(X™!Land  therefore  in 
bje^^^economic  power,  has 


It  la  not  a  question  of  the  South 
pulling  away  from  the  North,  or  of 
the  English  getting  richer  than  the 
Scots.  In  every  region,  in  every  age 
,  group,  among  pensioners  just  as 
among  workers,  inequality  has 
risen. 

-By-fa*-  -toft  •  faggsat :  underlying 
change  has  been  In  the  earnings 
distribution.  The  highly  skilled  and 
highly  educated  now .  command 
vastly  higher  salaries  than  did  their 
counterparts  20  years  ago.  The  less 
skilled  and  more  poorly  educated 
are  left  to  earn  much  the  same 
salaries  as  their  predecessors,  or 
miss  out  on  working  altogether. 

In  fact,  the  picture  is  more  com¬ 
plicated  than  that  The:  authors 
show  that  while  the  distribution  of 
income  nnd  earnings  has'  become 
much  more  unequal,  the  inequality 
in  spending  has  risen  much  less 
quickly.  While  the  poorest  tidw  have : 
no  more  Income  than  the  poorest  in 
fiiepast,  they  spend  rather  more. 

The  rise  In  inequality  ip  a  com¬ 
plex  issue  that  fa  hard  to  measure: 
with  certainty,  but  toe  central  fact 
that  inequality  has1 '  spiralled,  .up-' 
wards  is  not  in  dispute.  | And  the ; 
iiialn.  reasoiia  for  it  lie  in  eariiings 


and  the  labour  market,  and  in  the 
failure  of  social  security  benefits,  in¬ 
cluding  pensions,  to  keep  up  with 
earnings. 

Given  that  tax  and  social  security 
increases  are  off  the  political 
agenda,  the  Government  is  right  to 
be  -  concentrating  on  education, 
training  and  other  welfare-to-work 
policies  in  an  attempt  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  problem. 

Does  it  matter?  It  doesn’t  look  as 

if  the  poor  are  actually  getting 
poorer,  they  are  just  falling  behind 
everyone  else.  Well,  clearly  it  mat¬ 
ters  when  the  Government  comes 
to  design  tax  and  benefit  policies, 
hut  it  also  has  profound  implications 
for  other  government  policies.  As 
Borne  people's  incomes  have  risen 
fast,  bo  have  their  expectations.'  A 
basic  state  pension,  a  basic  National 
Health  Service,  a  basic  leyel.of  state 
education  are  unlikely  to  satisfy  a 
growing  group  who  can  afford  to 
provide  what  they  want  for  them¬ 
selves.  •  ■ 

And- increasingly  it' looks  as. If 
1  public  serVicea  arp  only  going  to  be 
:  provided  ift  a  very  basic  Ifevel,  as  die* 
Government  cjobtinuei  fobbis  ifafelf-. 
info  -  deipefately;;; tight  ^tending 


plans.  As  the  richer  start  to  opt  out, 
then  we  already  have  Borne  evi¬ 
dence  that  they  become  lesB  sup¬ 
portive  of  public  spending  and 
higher  taxes. 

So  we  end  up  in  a  vicious  circle _ 

higher  incomes  for  some  and  low 
quality  state  provision  leads  to  peo¬ 
ple  taking  the  private  option;  as  a  re- 
suit,  they’re  unwilling  to  pay  higher 
taxes;  this  leads  to  tower  quality  stale 
services  and  then  more  opt  out 

Additionally,  once  this  process 
starts  It  can  become  much  harder  to 
argue  that  it  should'  be  reversed. . 
Raising  the  basic  pension  for  ail  now 
looks  like  poor  value  for  money  be¬ 
cause  many  pensioners  have  sub¬ 
stantial  occupational  pensions.  One 
can  imagine  reaching  a  situation  in 
which  providing  high-quality  univer¬ 
sal  health  care  looks  hard  to  dqfend 
because  so  manv  rich  people  can  af¬ 
ford  to  provide  iheirovvn. 

-  Knowing  what  has  happened  to 
the  distribution  of  peopled  living 
standards  is  vital  because  much  go v-  : 
eminent  policy  .depends  on  it  But 
getting  back  to  lower  lewis  of  In¬ 
equality  fa  likely  to  prove  very  hard. 

irieqyaKtyto.the  UK, -by  Allssa  • 
■Goodman,  Paul  dohnsdn  and 
.Steven  Webb  Is  published  by 
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In  Brief  _ 

MALAYSIA’S  prime  minister, 
Mahathir  Mohamad,  haa 
accused  the  US  financier  George 
Soros  of  being  behind  n  sharp 
fall  In  the  currencies  of  south¬ 
east  Aslan  nations.  Dr  Mahathir 
believes  Mr  Soros  is  punishing 
Asean  countries  for  admitting 
Burma  as  a  member.  Mr  Soros 
denies  the  charge. 

European  union  competi¬ 
tion  commissioner  Karel  Van 
Miert  clnlmed  victory  in  the 
stand-off  with  Boeing  —  and  die 
US  government  —  over  the 
aerospace  group's  814  billion 
merger  with  McDonnell  Dougins. 
The  commission  gave  its  political 
blessing  to  the  deal  after  Mr  Van 
Mtert  obtained  a  last-minute 
concession  from  Hoeing  to  drop 
exclusivity  clauses  with  airlines. 

LENDING  by  the  UK’s  major 
banks  surged  by  1 3  per  cent 
in  June,  providing  new  Impetus 
for  h  further  rise  in  interest 
1  rates.  Meanwhile  the  strength  of 
the  pound  has  resulted  in  new 
ejqport  orders  for  small  firms 
falling  ot  their  fastest  rate  for 
more  than  sh  years. 

MEMBERS  of  Nationwide, 
the  world's  biggest  building 
society,  breathed  new  life  into 
the  mutual  movement  by  voting 
against  windfall  payments  of  up 
to  $3,200  each,  bucking  the  re¬ 
cent  trend  to  convert  to  banks. 
Meanwhile  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Scotland  is  expected  to  bid 
around  8l  billion  to  fai?e  over 
Birmingham  Midshires,  Britain's 
fifth  largest  building  society. 

THE  UK  Serious  Fraud  Office 
has  revealed  that  it  will  take 
no  action  over  a  $  I  SO  million 
trading  loss  uncovered  four 
months  ago  at  NatWeatfa  City 
Investment  arm. 

BAT  Industries,  the  tobacco 
group,  took  time  off  from  the 
rigours  of  US  litigation  over  health 
claims  to  splash  out  $1.6  billion 
building  a  presence  In  Mexico. 

ALMOST 3,000  workers  at 
General  Motors'  car  factory 
in  Detroit  went  on  strike  aver 
working  conditions  and  alleged 
under- manning, 
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MIDDLESEX 

UNIVERSITY 


A  lively 

International 

community 

Guaranteed 

university 

accommodation 

In-sesslonal  and 

pro-sessional 

English 

language 

support 

Free  residential 
orientation 


Easy  access  to 
central  London 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION  OFFICER 
Nairobi,  Kenya 

Medecins  Sans  FRKiiiere.t  (MSF)  is  ihc  world’s  largest  uideptndou 
medical  emergency  relief  agency.  We  are  seeking  to  re-opto  die 
pmUlon  of  Pnhlk  Inlbniiailoii  Officer  10  cover  our  work  In  Easi  aJ 
Central  Africa  from  Nairobi.  Kenya. 

You  will  work  closely  with  our  national  and  International  staifinihe 
region  to  secure  wide-ranging  media  coverage  of  the  hununluruo 
needs  of  the  area  as  well  as  MSF’s  efforts  to  alleviate  them.  You  wiU 
assist  our  teams  in  devising  creative  ways  of  raising  long-inm 
awareness  of  the  health  and  humanitarian  issues  they  face  In  the 
field.  Your  duties  will  Include  liaising  with  the  international  piers, 
writing  press  material  and  brletlng  papers  and  managing  a  ampin 
Internal  information  network.  This  Is  an  exciting  and  demining 
position  that  will  require  outstanding  writing,  analytical  uid 
diplomatic  skills.  You  will  have  three  to  live  years  experience  u  i 
Journalist  or  press  officer  covering  foreign  affairs,  with  a  prom 
ability  to  handle  sensitive  political  and  cultural  issues  in  i 
challenging  (and  possibly  dangerous)  environment  under  coranm 
time  pressures.  You  will  have  a  dear  understanding  of  relief  ud 
development  issues,  and  the  ability  to  get  them  across  In  in 
accessible  manner.  You  will  be  a  native  English  speaker  with  ffuent 
French. 

For  further  details  and  for  an  application  form  please  contact: 

MSF  US 

124/132  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  EC1R  5DL 
Tel; +44  (0)171  713  5600 
Fa*:+44  (0)171  713  5004 
e-mall:  ofRce@london.msf.org 

Closing  date  for  applications:  AutOtZim 

Wednesday,  20  August  1 997 


A 


1  LLlLLLlj 


Registered  in  England  as  a  company  limited  by  guarantee,  no  3034888 
Registered  in  the  UK  as  a  charity,  no  10+5348 


MONITORING  &  RESEARCH  DIRECTOR 


Afghanatd  has  been  giving  humanitarian  assistance  to  the  Afghan  people  since 
1983.  With  around  200  staff-  (mostly  Afghan)  and  a  budget  of  about  £2  million, 
we  have  established  a  reputation  as  a  well  run  and  effective  organisation.  In  the 
past  we  have  concentrated  on  infrastructure  and  agricultural  rehabilitation,  but 
more  recently  have  piloted  a  community  development  approach  to  help  the 
poorest  communities  meet  their  basic  needs  in  some  of  Afghanistan's  most 
remote  areas.  Our  new  three  year  strategic  plan  envisages  a  major  programme 
expansion,  with  an  increasing  focus  on  community  development  activities. 

We  are  seeking  a  Director  for  a  new  Monitoring  and  Research  Unit,  reporting  to 
the  Managing  Director,  who  will  have  the  vision  and  skills  to  establish  this  unit 
and  to  develop  a  system  to  monitor  performance  and  impact  of  Afghanald's 
programme,  assess  research  needs  and  design  appropriate  research  projects  to 
enhance  overall  programme  effectiveness,  determine  reporting  needs  and  prepare 
appropriate  reports  for  the  various  stakeholders,  co-ordinate  the  annual  planning 
process,  and  facilitate  activities  of  the  donors'  Joint  Monitoring  Mission.  S/he 
will  have  a  minimum  of  five  years  working  on  development  programmes  In 
developing  countries,  a  solid  understanding  of  community  development, 
experience  in  evaluating  programmes  and  designing/implementing  practical 
research  projects,  and  a  degree  in  a  relevant  social  discipline.  It  would  be 
advantageous  to  have  experience  working  in  an  Islamic  country. 

The  pose  is  based  at  our  head  office,  currently  in  Peshawar,  Pakistan  and  involves 
regular  travel  to  Afghanistan.  The  three  year  contract  pays  a  tax  free  salary  of 


For  an  Information  pock  write  to  Marina  Elml.  Afghanald,  16  Mortimer  Street,  London, WIN  7RD,  UK 
or  fax  +44  171-255  134+  (no  phone  calls  please.)  or  email:  AFGHANI  I  D@aol.cam 

Closing  date  5pm  Friday  22/8/97,  interviews  mid-September. 


ASSISTANT  PROGRAMME  OFFICER 
(EMERGENCIES  AND  FOOD  SECURITY) 
£20,595  (including  £2,266  L.W.)  Grade  E 

East/Central  Africa  Division  Based  SW  London 

SCF  Is  the  UK's  largest  International  voluntary  agency  working  for  the  rights  and 
welfare  of  children  In  the  UK.  and  over  50  of  the  worlds  least  developed  countries. 

We  are  seeking  to  appoint  to  the  above  position.  Applicants  will  have  gained  direct 
experience  In  a  programme  management  capacity  of  overseas  development  work, 
together  with  extensive  experience  of  emergency  operations  and  food  aid  programmes, 
which  would  have  been  gained  In  an  overseas  programme  or  a  senior  support  function 
within  headquarters. 

Essential  tor  this  key  post  are  excellent  communication  skills,  a  proven  ability  io 
establish  and  maintain  effective  working  relations  with  a  wide  range  of  people,  highly 
developed  analytical  skills  together  with  experience  of  dealing  with  Institutional  dorm 

For  further  details  and  an  application  form  please  write  to:  Jackie  Denton.  Person* 
Administrator,  17  Grove  Lane,  Camberwell.  London  SE6  8RD.  Fax:  0171  703  2278. 

Closing  date  for  receipt  of  completed  application  forms:  6th  September  IBW- 

SCF  alms  to  be  an  equal  opportunities  employer.  V®/ 

Save  the  Children  I 

■  Working  for  a  better  world  for  children 


A  FAIRFAX 

W  UNIVERSIIY  (USA) 

•  Int.  Home  Study  degree  programs 

■  Credit  lor  prior  leaming/experienca 

•  BA,  MBA.  PhD  eto  programs  In 
most  subjects 

■  Entry  any  time 

RMHtkatan  IK  laMMMwor 
uaomest  (OuwT  p.o.  sex  4i 
Peterborough  Pis  SOD  U.K. 
Tala/Fan  *44  (01 1793 139903 


p"*:: 

iHUNbtK* 


_  work  In  27 

countries  (especially  Zaira):  doctors, 
nurses,  mid  wives,  nutritionists, 
hydrologists,  logisticians,  agronomists, 
ihencM  cortrouara  and  coodtnatas  for  1 

Si  contracts.  Unrestricted  iwmiy  Wo 
ope  necessary.  Interviews  In  London. 
Send  CV  lo  Sally  Tlllett  (GW4S7). 
I  Cation  SI.  London  WCl  H  4AB.  UK. 


INTERNATIONAL  RESCUE  COMMITTEE 
Finance  and  Medical  Personnel 

Finance  and  Field  Mara,  and  Madloal  Coords.!  Tha  International 
Hesoue  Committee  (IRC),  a  U.B.-based,  not-for-profit,  non-sectarian 
humanitarian  refugee  and  relief  organisation,  la  currently  recruiting 
finance  managers  for  Formar  Yugoslavia,  Newly  Independent  States, 
Guinea,  Liberia,  Tanzania,  Rwanda,  and  Zaire.  Requirement!:  University 
degree  In  accounting  with  CPA,  3-6  years'  relevant  experl  anas, 
Minting,  procurement  and  fin.  MngmnL  Of  USAID 
reements;  knowledge  of  8un8ys terns,  MS  Office 
years'  exp.  Managing  funds  far  development 


former  Yugoslavia  and  Newly  Independent  StateB  contact:  Monique 
Thormann:  tnontqueaintrBaoomxxg.  For  East  and  West  Africa:  Susan 
RIehli  eusaniaintibMoin.org.  All  foxes  to:  21 2-661  -31 70. 

Madloal  9eetdra(>1Wd'.hitg]pi«r.fd.,fluraoa  (East  Africa)! 
Requlromantai  Mft  or.  RNwjQl  MFH:, previous  experience  as  a  health 
eooidtoator  Ip  a  retuflffi  ftmflngi-at.ro rvg  0opnputer  skills;  fluency  In  French 
preferred;  previous  .experience  teaching  public  health  prinolplea; 
previous  experience  as  a  supervisor, 

Position  Is  tor  ISmohUu,  contact  Susan  RMif 


TEACH  ENGLISH 


TEFL  COURSES 


Trinity  College  Certificate  (4-week  full-time)  for  those  with 
no  experience  of  teaching  English.  Trinity  Collage  Diploma 
(distance-learning)  for  experienced  teachers. 

Also,  courses  of  Englsh  for  foreign  students. 


For  mine  di-tail-.;,  phoni; 

UK  *.,44  171  734  3UU‘).  fax  287  1623, 

(•  Ul.lll  : V.isyiK  l.co.uK 

OXFORD  HOUSE  COLLEGE., 
LONDON.  :i.  OXFORD  STREET  WIFI  IMF 


DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOGRAPHY 
&  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Lecturer 

in  Environmental  Issues  in  Eastern  Europe 

Applications  are  Invited  fw  tha  above  permanent  post  following  W  " 

— Universes  «w— a  In  the-lfl06-H£F0etnlBattve at  Caitem  Eurap*1 
This  post  represents  part  of  a  major  development  In  the  study  of  me  ^ 
transformation  of  Eastern  Europe  at  Nottingham  end  is  In  association  w 
the  University's  Ion  (^established  institute  for  Russian,  Soviet  and  caw 
and  Eastern  European  Studies  (IRSCEES). 

Applications  are  welcome  from  suitably  qualified  candidates  with 

backgrounds  In  geography  or  social  and  public  policy.  An  Interest  a  , 
environmental  Issues  In  ttie  former  Soviet  Union  and/or  Eastern  turoiw 
is  essential. 

Salary  Mil  ba  within  tha  range  £16.045  -  £21,(1)16  pa,  depending 
on  qualiflcallona  and  experience.  - 

Informal  enquiries  may  ba  addressed  to  either  Dr  R  Bradshaw, 

tel:  0115  951 5433,  Email:  Roy.BredshBw§Nottlngham^c.uk  or  Prw»£ 

N  Manning,  tal:  0115  951 8426,  Email:  NfckMannlng^Nottli^namJe^ . 

Please  quota  ref.  SMM/170. 

Closing  date:  27  August  1997.  aJjLs 


Apportion  forms  for  both  posts  .  B) 

are  available  from  the  Personnel  Office,  '  ■  • 

Hlghflald  House,  The  University  , 

of  Nottingham,  Unherslty  Park, 

Nottingham  NQ7  2RD,  The  University 

Tel:  0118  981 3261  Fa*:  0118  961 6208.  ^u„jn„kani 
Phase  quota  relevant  reference  number,  Nottingflan . 
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COUNTRY 
REPRESENTATIVE 

Zambia 


A«  the  senior  staff  member  In  our  Mono  office,  you  win  m,na«  anii 

h  “P—  MW  mart  * 

«  -Ma,  beat  ^  £££££«  “  - 

post  Is  offend  aa  a  four  yesr  contract 


HRrt  „  ■RS’/  '  un.Bc.ia /«f h7 

UEA  U  CMunltef  io  .udlan  rtaanh 


The  University  of  Reading  lioi 

A  PPLIED  SOIL  SCIEN  CE  tfc 

One  Vur  MSc  Courses 
“  Mnnagemeni  of  Soil  Forlllky 

.  Soils  end  Envlronrrwnial  Pollution 

soil  Spaiinl  Analysis  and  Lund  Evaluation 

PO  Hn.  ?^°WK?!,LSD,,,.Sr,enco  Sceretery 

Bo*  233,  Whltek nights,  Reading  RG6  6DW,  U.K. 

Tel: +44  118  9316557 
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make  your 

MARK  IN 
PUBLISHING 


fit )|{ f  ht  GOKDoiSJ 
UNI  VI  Rsn  Y 

AHERItEFN 


PUBLISHIMB  STIip|cy 

PzCert/PxDip/MQf* 

Applications  are  invited  for  this  uniquely  des icned 

Dub[  I"  'm  UTSe‘  C°Veri,lg  3,1  “W  °f  modern 
stud™  8  ■  lItS  ,nnova,,ve  Pwgwmme  enables 
students  to  gain  the  qualifications  and  skills  required 

for  employment  in  the  publishing  industry. 

Course  features  include: 

•  Full-time  &  part-time  (distance  learning)  provision 

•  ESF  funding  available  for  full  time  study 

•  Focus  on  Electronic  Publishing 

•  Strong  emphasis  on  business/management  skills 

•  Work  placements  (full-lime  study  only) 

77, r  B  >w?"r‘K,'r  C"""'  ^  «  *  Mflfi  I. 

Tlie  Robert  OmimUaamSy.352  %  Slnxt.  Abenkm.  Scuthri  ,\H24  SUN. 

Tel;  (01224)  262963  Fax:  (01224)  262969 

"Early  application  advisable. 


SULTANATE  OF  OMAN  v*y 

HAZARDOUS  WASTE  EXPERT/ 
ENVIRONMENTAL  CONTROLLER  X  \ 

Reaulramon^a 

i6vt  prac,icai 

and  environmental  Impact  assessment  nmfnriilo  □  *’  ^raundwater  pollution  control 
computer  literacy  and  fluent  in  English^  Previous  Middle  East  experience, 

Begponalhlllti^ 

wii»h  Head  °f  water  *  wa®te 

Affairs  In  all  required  env^me^  JnLS  r T*8  GenBraJ  ,0r  Env'™n mental 

r  ^eSir or  ,he  su,,ana,e  —*»  — "  rss: 

Condition^ 

Special  Grade  “C-  expatrlale  package  c,w  housing  &  return  travel  to  point  c,  origin 
^qrogage  Blimmarv  only  may  be  taxed  to  the  Ministry  at:  (+868)  698460 


TRAINING 

FOR 

BUSINESS 


17th  August  1997 
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CAR  HIRE 


Postgraduate  Study 

or*  ■-■■tin  America 

Ar.. 

MA  ■"  Brazilian  Studies 
MSe  In  Environmental 
,Mu“  Latin  America 
MA  In  Latin  Arnerican  Politics 
in  Latin  American 
Literature  and  Culture 
Ona  year  lor  iwua  years 

L*to  applteetlona 
■till  accepted. 

PhD  proaramme  in 
Anthropology.  Economics, 

Environmental  Studlee. 

Hlatory.  Politics,  Sociology, 

f^e,U.lr!°'1  to  Pa>taraduaTa 
Administrator,  Inetltute  of 
l-ailn  American  Studies 
31  Tavtetoak  Square, 

London  WC1H  9 HA,  UK 
Tel  0171-390  1180 
Fax  0171-398  SQ24. 

E-mall;  Ilsai9aaa.ae.uk 


CLASSIFIED 


AifilVIFQC  it  THE  EXCELSIOR  HOTEL  HEATHROW 
IAcmZWr?  47  forte  POSTHOUSE  GAT  WICK 


1  -Af-t  rtF’MTA!  ....  ...rt.Vr  1  ijfII 

_-\hnunA,  AND  MANCHESTER  AIRPORT 


•  Unlimited  mileage 

•  Manuals/a  utomatfos 

•  Dellvery/colleOtfon 
•Heathrow/Gatwlck 

Carquest 

TELi  444  1444  471  289 
RAX:  +44  1444  471  867 


Hiring  a  car  In 
the  UK  this 
year? 

OUR  PRICES  WILL 
NOT  BE  BEATEN 

Unlimited  mileage  meet  4. 
greef  at  Manoheeter/London . 

£99 

New  Can  fully  InoluaNa  ' 

TILi  +44  1438  830046 
FAXl  +44  1463  830187 


■  13%  naeoi*l  on  Pubftahid  rariH  ■  MW|  ad* 


VALUE  CAR  HIRE 


Ford  Eaoort  14D  3dr  £109  p.w. 
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The  last  gold  rush  of  the  millennium 


Engineers  are  soon  to  bid 
to  build  the  biggest 
machine  in  the  world. 

Tim  Radford  reports 


EUROPE  is  about  to  announce 
an  engineering  Klondike:  a 
gold  rush  for  construction 
contractors.  The  19  European  na¬ 
tions  who  are  partners  in  Cern,  the 
great  accelerator  100  metres  below 
the  Jura  mountains  at  Geneva,  are 
about  to  announce  contracts  for  a 
new  machine  called  the  Large 
Hadron  Collider. 

What  the  collider  will  do  once  it 
gets  going  in  2005  is  enough  to  put 
an  engineer  into  a  cold  sweat  It  will 
consume  40  megawatts,  the  energy 
supply  of  a  small  country.  It  will 
tnkc  a  hadron  or  proton  —  the  hard, 
nubbly  centre  of  a  hydrogen  atom 
—  and  wind  it  round  and  round 
Cern's  existing  27km  circular  tun¬ 
nel  in  one  direction  until  it  reaches  a 
speed  almost,  but  not  quite,  the 
speed  of  light.  At  the  same  time,  it 
will  spin  another  proton  around  the 
tunnel  in  the  other  direction.  After  a 
few  hours,  when  the  two  of  them  are 
going  as  fast  as  they  can  go.  the 
beam  managers  will  arrange  a  head- 
on  collision. 

This  will  happen  800  million 

limes  a  second. 

As  each  proton  acquires  more 
energy.  Einstein's  famous  E-mc- 
will  come  into  play.  The  mass  of 
each  proton  will  increase.  When 
they  meet,  the  two  will  explode  in  a 
shower  of  fragments  that  will 
“weigh"  far  more  than  the  two  pro¬ 
tons  did  when  they  went  into  the 
tunnel.  The  fragments  will,  every¬ 
body  hopes,  contain  the  secrets  of 
matter,  and  give  clues  to  what 
happened  in  the  first  billionth  of  a 
second  of  time,  when  the  universe 
was  about  10  million  billion  degrees 
hotter  than  it  is  now. 

There  will  be  antiinalter,  and 
quarks,  and  maybe  the  gluons  that 
make  quarks  stick  together.  But 
one  rare  particle  in  the  ghostly, 
fleeting  shower  of  debris  from  mil¬ 
lions  upon  millions  of  collisions,  will 
be  —  everybody  hopes  —  a  thing 
called  the  Higgs  boson. 

A  science  minister  once  promised 
a  bottle  of  vintage  champagne  to' 
any  scientist  who  could  best  ex¬ 
plain.  on  a  single  sheet  of  paper, 
what  a  Higgs  boson  was.  He  paid 
out  six  bottles  in  the  end.  Matter  is 


Tunnel  vision:  Protons  will  be  act  on  a  collision  course  at  nearly  the  speed  of  light 
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frozen  energy,  condensed  light.  The 
Higgs  boson  is  what  explains  why 
condensed  light  has  mass,  why  a 
brick  is  heavy  as  well  as  thick. 

That's  the  theory.  Theories  are 
chenp.  Proving  them  is  expensive. 
That  is  why  Ian  Stagg,  who  de¬ 
scribes  himself  as  a  Cern  industry 
coordinator,  labouring  both  for 
Britain's  Particle  Physics  and  Astro¬ 
nomy  Research  Council  and  for  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Industry, 
was  last  week  wandering  around 
with  sheets  of  paper  which  add  up 
to  2.5  billion  Swiss  francs  ($1.7  bil¬ 
lion)  worth  of  engineering  contracts 
for  work  that  began  as  thought  ex¬ 
periments  in  the  heads  of  Einstein 
and  Lord  Rutherford  almost  a 
century  ago. 

To  put  the  big  idea  in  another 
currency,  the  machine  will  cost  $2.2 
billion  and  the  detectors  another 
$840  million.  And  when  the  collider 
finds  what  it's  looking  for,  not  one 
person  in  a  million  will  have  a  clue 
what  it  means. 

The  work  is  Btate  of  the  art.  Any¬ 
body  who  takes  It  on  stretches  teclv 
no  logy  and  extends  standards  into  a 
new  dimension  altogether.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  protons  —  each  1,800 


times  smaller  than  a  whole  atom  — 
have  lu  be  accelerated  round  n  stain¬ 
less-steel  pipe  in  the  middle  of  a  tun-  | 
nel  hundreds  of  metres  below  the 
ground.  The  existing  machine  at 
Cern  is  so  refined  that  engineers 
have  to  allow  for  the  tug  of  the 
Moon:  the  gravitational  pull  of 
Earth's  nearest  neighbour  not  only 
causes  a  visible  tide  in  the  sea  but  it 
also  causes  one  in  the  rocks.  Only 
instruments  like  the  Cern  accelera¬ 
tor  can  detect  it. 


BUT  THE  pipe  is  only  the 
start.  The  experiment  has  to 
be  conducted  in  a  vacuum. 
The  vacuum  is  going  to  have  to  be 
to  the  ultimate  standard:  10,000 
times  more  evacuated  than  any  vac¬ 
uum  so  far  on  Earth.  It  is  going  to 
have  to  be  as  empty  as  the  space  be-  I 
tween  the  planets.  “Years  and  years 
ago,"  says  Stagg,  “there  was  this 
crazy  notion  that  you  could  build  a 
huge  pipe  from  Earth  into  space  and 
tap  into  the  vacuum.  But  there  Is  an 
easier  way  to  do  it." 

The  piping  around  the  vacuum 
has  to  be  perfect  molecules  of  air 
will  leak  through  flaws,  microcracks 
and  defects  in  any  crystalline  struc¬ 


ture.  The  pipes  will  he  screwed 
together.  But  the  scale  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  creates  new  engineering  prob¬ 
lems:  metal  expands  with  changes 
in  temperature,  the*  very  rocks  tlmi 
support  it  creep  and  fluw  with  tin- 
Moon's  pull.  So  someone  has  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  pumping  system  loo.  Stagg 
points  out  that  when  you  buy  a  tele¬ 
vision  set  you  expect  the  vacuum 
tube  inside  it  to  last  the  lifetime  of 
tite  set:  perhaps  five  years.  “Your 
television  tube  is  not  27km  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  it  is  about  27cm:  we 
are  talking  about  four  orders  of 
magnitude  higher  vacuum  integrity, 
four  times  the  lifetime  of  your  TV 
tube  and  10.000  times  bigger." 

There  is  another  catch.  The 
smaller  the  particle,  the  bigger,  ami 
the  more  sensitive,  the  machinery 
needed  to  accelerate  it.  So  the  pro¬ 
tons  will  be  thrown  round  the  tunnel 
at  more  or  less  1813,000  miles  a  sec¬ 
ond  by  8,000  sui>erci  inducting  mag¬ 
nets,  some  uf  them  16  metres  long, 
each  of  which  will  have  to  he  cooled 
to  below  minus  27(JC,  slightly  colder 
than  the  siiace  between  the  stars. 

So  somebody  has  to  supply 
700,000  litres  of  liquid  helium  and 
eight  1,500  cubic  metre  stores  to 
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keep  it  in.  Somebody  has  to  provide 
12  million  litres  of  liquid  nitrogen 
over  a  15day  period  just  to  cool  tbe 
31,000  tons  of  hardware  down  in  the 
first  place.  Someone  has  to  supply 
40.000  leak-proof  pipe  junction 
There  will  be  orders  for  more  ll® 
50,000  tons  of  hot-rolled  and  cold- 
rolled  stainless  steel,  for  thousand! 
of  kilometres  of  superconductirj 
cable,  for  thousands  of  tons  of  high- 
strength  aluminium  alloy,  for  6  mi 
lion  pairs  of  coil  clamping  collan, 
for  30,000  copper  wedges  aid 
60,000  wedge  chips  and  tips. 

The  Cern  engineers  need  fenfe 
blocks  and  magnet  coils  and  maps 
cores  and  ceramic  beam  pipes,  n 
cuum  vessels,  capacitors,  Ugb- 
power  diodes,  and  so  on  to  inakethf 
“kicker”  magnets  that  will  kick  pro 
tons  round  the  loop.  They  uffl  need 
injectors,  power  amplifiers,  swiicb , 
mode  converters  and  DC  currera  j 
transformers,  fast  switches,  dump ' 
resistors  and  filter  capacitors.  Tbew  j 
will  be  work  for  joiners,  and  pipclif ' 
gera  and  water  suppliers,  and  to 
proofers  and  some  ut  the  job  hai 
anybody's  guess:  features  like  “beani 
cleaning’'  and  “hewn  abort  syslra 
are  marked:  “To  be  defined  later  ■ 

The  prospectus  should  haw  am¬ 
bitious  businesses  salivating.  Ifc 
work  is  showcase  stuff,  guaramtd 
by  international  agreement.  No i 
gle  nation  could  possibly  do  ris:1 
Cern  has  embarked  on. 

Cern  is  the  biggest  game  in  m 
ami  most  play  ms  have  now  tan 
of  it.  That's  why  Stagg  is  niardiir.' 
around  with  n  briefcase  full  of  n^' 
rial,  trying  to  spread  the  word. ft- 
2,nu0  engineers  and  manager  - 
Cern  have  tn  provide  a  mMSt*' 
feed  the  appetite  for  data  of  nr 
than  6.000  physicists  around  if; 
world.  But  the  entire  operation «- 
be  pursuing  a  kind  of  particle  C'1'- 
dlc  in  a  haystack  as  big  as  ine-w 
The  research  is  frontier  stoic  so 
the  engineering.  The  detect^  : 
count  in  nanoseconds:  m**  ‘ 
uf  a  second.  Because  the  sw¬ 
atter  borons  will  peel  of  fah^'T 
cine  angles  from  any  cofeoi.^ 
detectors  —  bigger  than  sow  ■ 
fice  blocks  —  have  to  bejM 

within  thousandths  of  a 
Precision  science  requires  pm®- 

hardware.  .  <> 

It  is,  say 8  Stagg,  tjw 
rush  this  millennium.  Butn®  • 
one  is  up  to  tlm  challenge-  ■ 
are  not  In  the  business 
superlatives  on  a  regular  W, 
snys  “this  Is  probably  ootfor!^ 


Cern  Is  at  www.cern.ch/  lanSttffl 
is  at  len_Stagg9pperc.BC/f 


Caught  in  the  sticky  trap  of  bureaucracy 


LOS  ANGELES  DIARY  . 

Christopher  Reed _ 

[RECENTLY  l  volunteered  to 
/l  help  teach  the  youthful  hard 
cases  at  my  local  youth  detention  I 
centre  how  to  write  a  sentence, 
rather  than  serving  one.  But  the 
centre  wanted  a  background 
check  so  intrusive  I  withdrew 
my  offer. 

My  experience  was  not  excep¬ 
tional.  Applicants  for  even  the 
humblest  jobs  are  now  routinely 
subjected  to  outrageous  Infringe¬ 
ments  of, thefr  privacy  rights, 
which  are,  enshrined  in  the  US 
constitution's  fourth  amend¬ 
ment.  My  reaction  came  from  tbe 
knowledge  of  how  easily,  personal 
information  can  be  misused. 

The  county  probation  depart- . 
mentis  form  asked  me  to  autho¬ 
rise  officers  to  "obtain  any 


information  in  your  files  pertain¬ 
ing  to  employment,  credit  or  ed¬ 
ucational  records,  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  academic  achieve¬ 
ment,  attendance,  athletic, 
personal  history,  performance 
report,  background  Investiga-  . 
tions,  polygraph  examination 
results,  any  and  all  internal 
affairs  investigations  and 
disciplinary  records,  credit 
records,  and  criminal  justice 
records/ reports,  eg,  arrests, 
detentions,  field  citations  and 
interviews,  officer  rdcordB, 
jail/cuatody  booking  recordB, 

traffic  citations  and  accident  re¬ 
ports,  probation/  parole  reports 
and  any  other  Inforniation.”  •• 
They  wanted  permission  to , 
release  any  information  to  name¬ 
less  "third  parties”;  and,  of  29  ■ 
personal  questions,  only  three 
related  to  being  a  volunteer. 

Who  did  they  think  was  on 


probation?  I  wbb  lucky  not  to  be 
fingerprinted  as  well;  it  has 

become  commonplace.  . 

This  year  the  FBI  expects 
14  million  fingerprints  to  be 
checked  against  their  archives, 
up  3  million  on  last  year. 
Candidates  who  muBt  submit  in¬ 
clude  teachers,  bank  customers, 
driving  licence  and  credit  card 
applicants,  lottery  employees, 
child  minders,  school  janitors, 
nursing  home  worker?  and  any¬ 
one  entering  a  high  security 
building. 

Prints  are  a  must  for  foreign¬ 
ers  seeking  citizenship  of  the 
“sweet  land  of  liberty” .  In  the 
case  of  Puabp  Grover,  an 
Indlan-bont  clerk  who  has  lived 
■  in  the  US  since  1970  wifi;  no  ,. 
more  on  her  record  than  a  $  10  - 
speeding  ticket,  it  has  been  a 
trial  of  loyalty.  She  has  been 
fingerprinted  11  times  and  each 


time  they  came  out  blurred,  but 
the  computer  — -  and  the  bureau¬ 
crats  who  control  it  —  keeps  re¬ 
jecting  her  application.  Has  she 
not  thought  of  adopting  another 
country? 

The  authorities  argue  that  the 
honest  have  nothing  to  fear.  This 
is  not  true,  parity  because  the 
entire  security  industry  is  in- 
■  competent,  and  the  information  . 
foils  into  the  wrong  hands. 

Stories  proliferate  of  people  los¬ 
ing  their  identities  to  predators. 

'  By  giving  away  onty  their  name 
and  social  security  number 
citizens  have  found  themselves 
bring  impersonated  fay  a  thief. 

One  woman  recently  found  . 
that  she  had  acquired  a  new 
$22,000  Jeep,  five  credit  cards, 
and  a  $3,000  loan.  Nice,  except 
that  she  had  ordered  none  and 
couldn't  afford  them.  Another 
woman,  uajng  information  lifted 
from  personal  questions  on  her 
job  application  form,  bad  stolen 
her  identity.  It  took  months  to 


regain  her  identity  and  ^ 
unwanted  debts. 

California’s  senator  - 

Felnstein  is  seeking kgjf  5 
to  curb  ID  thefts.  To  to*  , 
validity  of  her  eoapliKj  [ 

SSKSfi-?* 

All  he  began  with  was*“ 
Feinstrin’s  name, 
than  $100,  he  soon itaMjJ 
social  security  nunib^^jj 

directory  telephqne 

addresses  at  all  five 
credit  report,  details  of 
and  her  bank  statemen  ■ 

The  authorities  know  A# 

sndoping,  because 
ashamed.  They  avoid 
fingerprinting  .and 

euphemisms.  Oue  bwk  ^ 
quires  thumb  prints  i 
customers  seeking  tjjjjjp. ; 

niiomiQ  /.alia  it  their 


Up  Identification 
Fhiooey.  I  say  thitoibB 
the  whole  authoritan?D» 

nW,rineitfngP05f®£>^ 
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~  naj  ctrung  rengio 

The  day  India’s 
heart  was  broken 

m  m  from  British  rue.  and  mil.  eit 


HLzJ'JRmn 


SJALF  a  century  ago,  India 
rnd  Pakistan  won  freedom 
m  M  from  British  rule,  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  lost  their  homes  and 
their  past,  severed  from  a  history 
shared  by  Hindu.  Muslim  and  Sikh. 
It  was  the  biggest  population  ex¬ 
change  in  modem  history.  The  mi¬ 
grants  left  behind  a  million  dead, 
and  memories  so  horrific,  so  stained 
in  blood,  they  haunted  their  children 
— and  their  children’s  children. 

Neighbour  turned  on  neighbour, 
men  slit  the  throats  of  their  wives 
ami  children  to  save  them  from  rape 
or  enslavement.  Those  who  did 
manage  the  journey  relatively  un¬ 
scathed  had  usually  gathered  just  a 
Tew  belongings  —  they  planned  to 
come  back  for  the  rest  when  things 
returned  to  normal.  But  virtually 
none  were  to  return. 

They  weren't  to  know  it,  but  their 
fate  was  decreed  on  July  15.  1947, 
when  the  British  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  voted  to  create  two  indepen- 
dciii  dominions,  to  be  called  India 
and  Pakistan,  in  what  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  the  territory  of  the  Raj. 

Sir  Cyril  Radcliffc,  a  barrister 
who  had  never  even  visited  India, 
was  appointed  to  head  a  boundary 
commission.  Hint  commission  was 
charged  with  dividing  all  the  assets 
of  the  Raj  —  in  just  five  weeks  — 
according  to  a  formula  based  on 
demographics.  Hindu  India  would 
inherit  82.5  per  cent  of  the  territory 
while  17.5  per  cent  would  become 
Pakistan,  envisaged  as  a  new  home¬ 
land  for  Muslims. 

The  immediate  explanation  for 
that  division  along  religious  lines 
was  the  failure  of  the  Indian  Na¬ 
tional  Congress,  the  freedom  move¬ 
ment  led  by  Mahatma  Gandhi  and 
JawaharlaJ  Nehru,  to  assure  Mus- 
c7!s  Ljlat  they  too  would  enjoy  a 
stake  m  the  emerging  India.  The 
fault  lme  was  an  old  demand  for  sep¬ 
arate  electorates  by  the  Muslim 
League,  wh[Ch  was  later  espoused 
by  the  League's  leader,  Mohammed 
Au  Jinnah,  founding  father  of  Paki- 
fE  c?nB™a  opposed  separate 
Electorates;  Jinnah  decided  the  only 
option  was  a  separate  Pakistan. 

lnrlfan  J3!  Britain  escaped  blame,  i 
Lndmn  historians  have  accused  the  i 

52?1.  ru!®re.of  ^wing  the  seeds 
on  ky  introducing  separate 

fWr  dU8  ^  Muslims,  for  the 
r„  ,n'zrs  seParate  entities. 

Leami*194^  ?e  ^  between  the 
Sr  "  Tthj.  Con£re6s  seemed 

bie*  ^  9lid  toward  cM 

DU  J °n  August  9,  1946,  5,000  peo- 

Dirrei  A  ^  ^  in  Calcutta  during  a 

f  y  called  by  the  Mus-  « 

Sm*T!e'  By  March  1947-  the 
by  3S?£d8prfadt0  Punjab,  fanned 

'f)!ten^of^hsfora^ 

lASW  unleashed  after 

Wn  *  Hillflt.1  «"d  Muslim. 

the  i  HtkhTupr°,mse  - and  by 
furiJ  Sh  Impatience  to  reach,  a 

fer  (^Wtaneiilfcriinni. 
under  already  weU 

arrived  In  S?1  ^°uis  Mountbatten 
,n  March  1947  as 

temniU,toa*t<?n  ov?‘saw  B  ;f5nal  at 

uSe1 the  Muslim 

f!»i!«l  too  ami1*  TCQnSreS3.  That. 

^finSv1  JUnC  3  it  was  d* 

There  25?on  was  mevltflble.  . : 

graphic  honnH  1M>  °bvi°us  geo-, 

■ — - Qundanes,  however,  and  K 


1  the  map  that  Sir  Cyril  drew  created 
1  a  Pakistan  that  hovered  on  either 
■  side  of  India  like  a  pair  of  wings.  His 
I  pen  sliced  through  the  burning 
"  ggy*  Punjab  and  the  lush  paddy 
fields  of  Bengal,  whose  eastern  wing 
broke  away  from  Pakistan  in  1971  to 
form  independent  Bangladesh. 

Die  result  of  the  map-making  ex¬ 
ercise,  which  became  known  only  on 
August  14,  was  a  nightmare.  A  civili¬ 
sation  was  sacrificed  to  a  bizarre 
sense  of  order:  so  much  for  India,  so 
much  for  Pakistan,  right  down  to  gov¬ 
ernment  tables,  chairs  and  ink  pots. 

For  the  millions  of  people  who  dis¬ 
covered  themselves  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  line,  it  was  a  living  hell.  At 
the  stroke  of  midnight,  they  were  ex¬ 
iled  forever,  driven  from  tlieir  ances¬ 
tral  homes  because  of  an  accident  of 
birth.  For  some  unfortunates,  such 
as  the  people  who  tell  their  stories 
below,  Uie  partition  was  re-enacted 
over  and  over  again  in  a  search  for 
identity — and  for  relatives. 

Kartar  Kaur 

In  the  villages  of  Punjab,  the 
demons  destroyed  a  way  of  life  dial 
was  based  on  tolerance  and  peace, 
and  the  glossing  over  of  deep  In¬ 
equalities  beneath  a  placid  surface. 
Nobody  questioned  why  Hindus  and 
Sikhs  were  traders  and  landowners 
and,  by  and  large,  well-off.  h  was 
just  that  dial  was  the  way  it  had  al¬ 
ways  been,  remembers  Kartar  Kaur. 

Now  a  matriarch  whose  slow 
shuffle  is  a  gift  of  arthritis  and  age, 
she  moves  between  tile  houses  in  a 
neighbourhood  of  Patiala,  in  India's 
Puqjab,  as  if  each  were  her  own.  It 
was  not  so  in  her  village  of  Ghug, 
which  lies  in  Pakistan's  Jhelum  dis¬ 
trict,  where  the  pecking  order  was 
firmly  rooted  in  religion. 

The  Sikhs  owned  the  land,  and 
the  Muslims  worked  the  fields,  a  re¬ 
lationship  that  endured  because  of 
mutual  need.  Though  the  communi¬ 
ties  marked  each  other's  festivals  as 
a  sign  of  respect,  no  Sikh  would  eat 
food  cooked  in  a  Muslim  house. 
Their  position  was  so  assured,  they  J 
could  ignore  the  fact  they  were  8  mi-  \ 
nority  in  the  village.  i 

But  that  world  fell  apart  in  March  i 
1947,  five  months  before  partition 
after  a  Sikh  leader  tore  up  the  new  I 
flag  of  Pakistan  in  Lahore.  When .  s 
their  Muslim  field  hands  warned  t 
them  that  an  attack  was  imminent, 
the  Sikhs  took  a  vow  to  fight  to  the  8 
death,  y 

Outnumbered  on  a  spring  after  b 
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noon,  at  least  90  men  were  killed  in 
the  Sikhs’  last  slnnd.  Karlar  Kaur  lust 
32  members  nf  her  family,  includ  ing 
her  son.  aged  nine.  When  their  at¬ 
tackers  withdrew,  she  wandered  in  a 
daze  towards  the  village  well.  For¬ 
getting  for  a  moment  the  two  small 
daughtere  who  were  stared  with  her. 
she  was  going  to  jump  in  and  drown' 
herself.  But  the  well  was  already  lull 
of  tile  corpses  of  the  young  wuim-n 
who  had  gone  before  her. 

A  Muslim  neighbour  dragged  her 
back  Iroin  the  brink  aixi  sheltered 
her  in  his  own  home.  Here  Knur's 
vivid  recall  of  events  deserts  her  — 
50  years  on.  her  shame  at  taking 
refuge  in  the  huuse  of  a  Muslim 
lingers  still. 

Hajji  Abdul  Hanan 
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i  Hajji  Abdul  Hanan,  born  so  long  ago 
5  he  treats  the  question  of  age  with 
t  bemusement,  never  had  any  doubts 
,  about  where  his  home  was:  the  an- 
■  dent  alleys  of  Delhi.  “I  like  these 
1  lanes-  Whether  I  am  poor  or  rich, 
these  lanes  are  mine.  I  grew  up 
here,  I  worked  here,  my  mother  and 
lather  are  buried  here.  That  Paki¬ 
stan  is  an  alien  place.” 

Uke  much  of  Delhi  at  the  time, 
Hanan  s  section  of  the  city  was  a 
mainly  Muslim  neighbourhood. 
When  partition  came  Hindus  and 
Sikhs,  driven  from  their  homes  in 
what  had  become  Pakistan,  arrived 
unhinged  by  grief  and  a  hunger  for 
revenge. 

‘Teople  who  wanted  to  come 
here  were  getting  slaughtered," 
says  Hanan,  “and  those  who  wanted 
to  leave  were  getting  slaughtered." 

During  a  lull  in  the  violence  that 
spread  across  old  Delhi,  Hanan  left 
his  leather  workshop  to  help  clear 
bodies  from  the  road.  These  people 
had  knives  attached  to  bamboo 
staves  and  they  attacked  me,"  he 
says.  "Someone  cut  my  nose  with  a 
sword  so  it  vras  hanging  loose." 

1  Most  of  Hanan's  Muslim  neigh¬ 
bours  departed  for  the  old  Mughal 
forts,  heritage  sites,  turned  refugee 
camps,  and  then  onwards  to  Paki¬ 
stan.  Hanan  never  regretted  his  de¬ 
cision  to, stay,  but  still  a  put  .of  hit 
birthright. was  stolen  from  him.  Two 
of,  Ms  12  children  have,  married 
Pakistanis,  and  most  of  his  family 
migrated.  • 

!  Hanan  lives;in  another  area  of  old 
Dellii  now,  one  that  is  regularly  con.-.  ■ 
vulsed  by  Hlndu-Muslini  riols.  “Wb  ■ 
became  absolute.'enemies.  When¬ 
ever  there  is  a  riot,  people,  turn  into 
demonSi!'  he  says,  "People  go  out.of 
control  in  three  minutes,  but  Jt  takes  ^ 
a  long  time  to  get  bnck  to  normal,'1 


Nanak  Chand  Alagh 

In  February  1948,  long  after  the 
refugee  trains,  their  human  cargo 
crying  nut  for  water  and  nir  from 
windows  obscured  by  bodies  and 
USPW.  crawled  slowly  across  llm- 
jub,  Nanak  CIihikI  Alagh  decided  to 
go  home.  A  Hindu,  his  homing  in¬ 
stinct  defied  all  i lie  prevailing  logic: 
the  village  uf  his  hit'll)  was  now  in 
Pakistan,  near  Peshawar. 

Alagh,  a  doctor  serving  with  the 
Army  Medical  Curt  is  in  Iraq,  ig¬ 
nored  the  warnings  uf  fellow  Hindu 
officers,  all  of  whom  opted  tor  India. 
On  demobilisation  lie  arranged  tor 
transport  in  his  village  uf  11  assn n 
Abdal  to  took  for  his  family.  Their 
home  was  deserted,  as  were  all 
Hindu  homes,  and  Alagh  soon  re¬ 
alised  he  was  no  longer  welcome. 

A  few  days  after  his  arrival  there 
were  rumours  that  the  killings  had 
started  again.  He  took  refuge  with 
an  old  friend  of  his  tether,  who 


He  was  set  louse  at  the  bonier,  wan¬ 
dering  tor  three  d;ty>  in  the  desert 
before  lie  was  again  arivsu-il.  this 
time  by  Pakistani  border  police. 
Alngh  spent  tile  next  eight  years  in  u 
I -allure  jail  as  an  Indian  spy  before  lie 
was  pushed  across  the  frontier  again. 

By  the  lime  uf  his  re  turn  to  India, 
he  had  tiirgnllcn  everything  he 
knew  ns  a  doctor  and  found  a  wel¬ 
come  only  among  other  i.utcasis 
Now  ngetl  S.r».  Alagh  lias  n  ilin-ad- 
biire  exigence  as  the  caretaker  oi  a 
Dalit  (torniiTly  untouchable)  inn. 
pie  in  the  town  «>t  Patiala  on  the  In¬ 
dian  side  of  Punjab. 


Milkha  Singh 


Alagh:  no  place  to  call  home 


promised  to  look  after  him  like  a 
son  so  long  as  he  adopted  Islam. 
Nanak  Chand  Alagh  became  Sheikh 
Abdullah  ul-Qadri.  . 

T  didn't  have  any  faith  In  Islam 
but  for  the  sake  of.  my  life  I  con¬ 
verted  myself.”  He  married  liis  sav- 
ionr's  daughter  and  they  hud  two 
sons.  Willi  his  .father-in-law's  help 
he  set  up  up  a  small  hospital.  . 

:  But  the  village  of  . JiHssan  Abdal 
no  longer  felt  like  home.  He  located 
his. sisters  in  New  Delhi.- -He  came 
on  a  Visit  and  decided  to  slay,  aban¬ 
doning  his  wife  and  children  and  hip 
Pakistani  existence,  .'  /,  , 

New  Delhi,  wasn’t  home  either.. 
Tlie  authorities  refused  to  make  liiqi 
an  Indian  dtizen  t:  and  -when  ,vvnr 
broke. put  .with  Pakistan  in.  197 1.  he 
was  imprisoned  us  an  enemy  agent. 


13  But  these-  are  not  the  stories  that 
'■  modern  India  likes  to  tell  itself,  l  or 
if  partition  left  a  sense  of  over- 
i  whelming  loss,  its  pain  has  been 
1  blunted  by  the  material  success  that 
i  followed.  Most  of  the  migrants  from 
1  Bengal,  Sind  and  Punjab  disdained 
the  label  "refugee",  taking  pride  in¬ 
stead  in  their  determination  to  re¬ 
build  tlieir  lives. 

Among  them,  few  had  so  spectac¬ 
ular  a  rise  as  Milkha  Singh,  aged  65, 
who  was  born  to  a  Sikh  family  in  the 
village  of  Gobindpura  which  ended 
up  m  Pakistan.  Only  eight  of  his  par¬ 
ents'  13  children  survived  beyond 
infancy,  and  Milkha  was  so  poor  lie 
used  to  go  barefoot  to  school.  The 
sand  was  so  hot,  1  used  to  run  for  a 
patch  of  grass  and  stand  there  for  a 
minute.  The  soles  of  my  feet  were 
as  hard  as  a  rock." 

On  August  15,  1947,  the  Muslims 
of  the  village,  who  were  more  nu¬ 
merous,  demanded  their  neigh¬ 
bours  convert  or  die.  The  Sikh 
villagers  gathered  in  the  temple  and 
the  teenage  Milkha  ran  for  help.  By 
the  time  he  returned,  with  an  cider 
brother  who  was  serving  in  the 
Army,  everyone  was  dead. 

He  took  a  train  to  India,  where  he 
lived  at  New  Dellii  railway  station. 
Thera  were  bodies  tying  on  the 
bucks  and  at  the  roadside  on  the  way, 
and  st  the  station  there  was  plague.'* 
He  was  accepted  Into  the  army, 
engineering,  corps,  turning  tip  for 
his  first  roll  call  ns  prizes  were 
being  handed  out  lor  an  athletics 
Competition.  Milkha  was  entranced 
tr in  11 W  village  there  was  no  notion 
of  sport — and  hnstaricd  to  run,  se¬ 
cretly  m  first,  antftsflll  baluftAl.  ■ 

:  His  tnlout 

in  I9fip  he  wMfrirt'URlKifeMli  tor 
' rtAHbuun# -’CMmhM,  Ho  was 
■  Jhe  fiiwvridlait-tojfekc^'guld  in  atb- 
jeticst  atHiie  Golrtmort wealth  gomes. 

teissetj  a 

brifatertfaUtefcoftie  Olympics. 
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Why  do  we  live  in  terror? 

Don’t  look  now  but  the  media  is  full  of  stories  to  make 
every  parent  shiver  and  to  send  us  running  to  our 
doctors.  Frank  Furedl  has  had  enough  of  this  fear 
that  eats  our  souls.  Life  is  to  be  lived.  And  it  doesn 't  bite 


9  T  W71S  only  a  mullet  of  time  be-  mt 
S  fore  someone  raised  the  spectre  ac 
B  of  smne  environmental  peril  pr 
posed  by  the  construction  of  the  eli 
Millennium  Dome  in  south  London,  pr 
Warnings  of  impending  disasters  sa 
are  now  routinely  made  in  relation  gr 
to  almost  every  proposed  develop-  sa 
ment.  So  wlu  n  Greenpeace  warned  di 
that  the  Millennium  Dome  will  be 
poisonous  and  threatened  to  disrupt  fri 
its  construction ,  it  was  giving  yet  an-  wi 
other  expression  to  society’s  addic-  gj 
tion  to  fear. 

The  transformation  of  the  New  ni 
Millennium  Experience  into  a  threat  bi 
to  the  safety  ol  the  people  of  Green  at 
wich  follows  a  predictable  pattern,  in 
We  seem  incapable  of  embracing  in¬ 
novation  or  new  experience  without  n 
recasting  it  as  h  risk.  n 

The  fear  of  risk  feeds  on  itself,  u 
And  safety  has  become  the  frnicla-  Ii 
mental  value  of  the  nervous  e 
nineties.  Hardly  a  week  goes  by  f< 
without  some  new  danger  to  the  in-  n 
dividual  being  reported,  and  an¬ 
other  safety  mcasu  re  proposed.  a 
A  flick  through  Iasi  week’s  head- 
lines  makes  the  point:  “t ireen  dome  f 
threat,"  screams  tile  Mirror:  "Hoi-  p 
mone  linked  to  breast  cancer."  1 
booms  the  Times;  "Don't  send  your  t 
children  to  Oxford,  it  is  not  a  safe  I 
place,"  cautions  the  daily  Telegraph.  I 
Even  the  daily  Guardian  is  hooked  i 
on  fear.  “Nannies  danger  to  chil-  1 
dren,"  it  warned. 

A  wide  network  of  charities  and 
organisations  has  grown  up  offering 
advice  on  all  aspects  of  personal 
safety.  The  trend,  most  clearly  ex¬ 
pressed  through  the  institutionalisa¬ 
tion  of  the  helpline  phenomenon, 
has  made  a  major  impact  on  con¬ 
temporary  culture. 

“What  are  the  risks?”  and  “what 
are  the  side  effects?"  are  questions 
posed  to  an  ever-extending  list  of 
subjects.  Such  concerns  are  not 
merely  expressed  in  relation  to  the 
high-profile  dangers  —  BSE,  nu¬ 
clear  radiation,  potential  environ¬ 
mental  catastrophes.  Every  new 
product,  from  the  mobile  phone  to 
computer  games,  is  invariably  put 
through  an  anxious  calculus  of  risk. 
There  is  a  compulsion  to  anticipate 
and  pre-empt  adverse  outcomes. 

The  "what  if  question  has  led  ex¬ 
perts  to  speculate  about  the  special 
danger  of  abuse  faced  by  children 

(conceived  by  in  vitro  fertilisation 
(IVT).  The  absence  of  any  factual 
evidence  has  failed  to  Inhibit  this 
search  for  the  worst-case  scenario.  I 
Reports  have  suggested  that  some 
potential  parents  are  allowed  to  go 
forward  for  IVF  treatment  without 
assessing  whether  they  could  turn 
into  abusers  of  their  children. 

In  a  similar  vein,  the  Internet  has 
been  represented  as  a  potential  site 
for  major  calamities.  There  has 
been  much  press  comment  about 
•  so-called  ''cyber-terrorism"  and  the 
threat  to  society’s  moral  well-being 
from  pornography  and  paedophile 
rings.  There  is  even  a  self-help 
group  called  Caught  in  the  Net  for 
those  suffering  from  "Internet  Ad¬ 
diction  Syndrome". 

Once  a  preoccupation  with  safety 
has  been  made  routine  and  banal, 
no  area  of  human  endeavour  can  be 
—  immune  from  Its  influence.  Activi¬ 
ties  thnt  were  hitherto  seen  as 
healthy  and  fun  —  such  as  enjoying 
tlte  sun  —  are  now  declared  to  be 


major  health  risks.  Moreover  even 
activities  that  have  been  pursued 
precisely  because  they  contain  an 
element  of  danger  are  now  reinter¬ 
preted  from  the  perspective  of 
safety  consciousness.  Pressure 
groups  are  demanding  that  new 
safely  measures  should  be  intro¬ 
duced  in  mountain-climbing. 

No  human  experience  is  immune 
from  fear.  We  fear  that  the  lottery 
will  turn  Britain  into  a  nation  of 
gambling  addicts.  Fear  drives  par¬ 
ents  to  spy  on  their  children’s  nan¬ 
nies.  We  fear  that  our  children  will 
be  kidnapped  by  strangers.  We  are 
anxious  about  bullies  in  schools  and 
in  the  workplace. 

Every  bit  of  public  space  is  satu¬ 
rated  by  fear.  Security  has  become  a 
major  concern  in  hospitals,  schools, 
universities  and  doctors’  surgeries. 

In  our  cars  we  fear  mad  rage.  And 
even  in  the  privacy  of  our  homes  we 
fear  violent  men  and  out-of-control 
mothers. 

Research  shows  that  although 
anxieties  about  risk  arc  often  dis¬ 
proportionate  to  the  real  dangers 
facing  us,  they  can  have  a  major  im¬ 
pact  on  the  way  we  conduct  our 
lives.  Probably  it  is  the  smaller,  rou¬ 
tine  mini-panics  —  not  the  sensa¬ 
tional  outburst  of  publicity  about 
flesh-eating  bugs  —  which  have 
most  influenced  changes  in  our 
lifestyles. 

Every  parent  of  a  young  infant  is 
plagued  by  the  fear  that  cot  death  or 
Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome 
(SIDS)  might  strike  down  their 
child.  High-profile  campaigns  publi¬ 
cising  the  syndrome  have  ensured 
that  the  British  public  is  highly  sen¬ 
sitive  —  sensitised  even  —  to  this 
affliction. 

Concern  about  cot  death  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  topic  of  discussion  among 
new  parents.  New  mothers  in  partic¬ 
ular  often  reveal  a  sense  of  power¬ 
lessness  when  confronted  by  the 
threat  to  their  haby.  And  yet  cut 
death  is  very  rare.  Even  though  the 

syndrome  is  ill-de-  - 

i  fined  and  is  used  to  TUf>  £ii 
I  explain  any  infant  1  ,,c  1,11 
death  for  which  there  f  oatlirC 
?  is  no  reliable  explana-  1  ca 1  * 
tion,  on  average  sj,  nflr,i.j 
fewer  than  400  babies  Hai  u 

,1  die  from  it  out  of  the  ■ - 

i  688,000  live  births  every  year, 
i  A  report  published  by  Families 
il  For  Freedom  argues  that  it  is 
s  "ironic  that  the  concern  about  SIDS 
i.  has  arisen  in  the  context  of  an  over- 
e  all  decline  In  infant  mortality".  Dur- 
o  ing  the  past  two  decades  the 
it  number  of  infant  deaths  in  Britain 
n  halved  from  12  to  6.2  per  1,000  live 

births.  And  yet  alarm  about  the 
is  health  of  babies  is  rising  steadily, 
te  with  doctors  claiming  that  parents 
is  are  becoming  more  and  more  anx- 
ut  ious  about  the  well-being  of  their 
le  children. 

ig  Panics  about  health  risks  have 
le  hRd  a  disproportionate  impact  on 
Ip  the  quality  of  life  of  women.  Tbxic 
Dr  shock  syndrome  (TSS)  provides  a 
d-  classic  example  of  how  a  statistically 

insignificant  condition  was  turned 
ty  into  a  major  scare  campaign  which 
al,  has  affected  the  lives  of  millions  of 
be  women.  Public  concern  about  TSS 
vt-  has  led  to  significant  changes  in 

as  women’s  buying  habits, 

ng  TSS  was  linked  to  tampons  after  a 
be  number  of  cases  in  the  United 
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junii  tiM.il  .  ,  , 

aigns  publi-  States  occurred  in  women  using  ard.  Apprt 
ive  ensured  high-absorbency  tampons  —  and  it  them  are  pi 
highly  sen-  remains  the  case  that  tampon  users  young  woir 
i  —  to  this  seem  to  be  particularly  prone.  Yet  portion  of  \ 
nobody  has  established  what  the  sanitary  to1 
■ath  is  a  fre-  link  is.  Research  in  this  area  does  option, 

lion  among  not  suggest  a  causal  relation.  A  simifr 

;rs  in  panic-  Even  pressure  groups  devoted  to  young  won 
le  of  power-  raising  awareness  about  this  condi-  eontracepti 
lied  by  the  thin  concede  that  about  half  the  re-  seventies 
tad  yet  cut  ported  cases  have  nothing  to  do  with  wome 
i  though  the  I  with  menstruation  at  all.  Infections  folluwing  i 

The  culture  of  fear  is  a  defining 
feature  of  modern  Britain  —  and 
it  particularly  affects  the  young 

y  year.  after  surgery  are  a  common  cause,  the  pill  an 

by  Families  as  are  burns  and  gardening  injuries.  —  the  aj 
;  that  it  is  Some  women  who  are  stricken  with  likely  to 
a  about  SIDS  TSS  are  not  even  tampon  users.  nancy— l 

xt  of  an  over-  Not  only  is  the  relationship  be-  Sixty  p 
irtalily".  Dur-  tween  TSS  and  tampons  far  from  change  fr 
decades  the  clear;  this  highly  publicised  disease  method  a 
hs  in  Britain  is  exceptionally  rare.  According  to  about  hea 
per  1,000  live  the  UK  Public  Health  Laboratory  pill  is  safe 
n  about  the  Service,  there  were  only  162  re  monly  usi 
sing  steadily,  ported  cases  of  TSS  in  the  eight  tion  of 
that  parents  years  up  to  1993.  Of  these,  just  over  women  w 
nd  more  anx-  50  per  cent  were  related  to  menstru-  enties.  W 
eing  of  their  ation.  likely  to  a 

When  one  considers  that  there  nancy  tha 

h  risks  have  are  about  14  million  tampon-using  The  cu 

te  impact  on  menstruating  women,  the  chances  ticularly 

vomen.  Tbxic  of  getting  TSS  from  using  a  tampon  women.  E 
5)  provides  a  this  year  is  one  in  700,000.  If  you  are  ity  of  me 
i  a  statistically  one  of  the  unludty  few,  a  further  cates,  it 
i  was  turned  comfort  should  be  that  the  illness  is  untouche 
mpaign  which  curable.  There  were  seven  men-  ports  wl 
of  millions  of  strual-related  deaths  from  TSS  be-  sperm  e 

rn  about  TSS  tween  1985  and  1993;  an  average  of  falling  di 

it  changes  in  less  than  one  a  year.  lutants.  1 

s.  Tampons,  which  were  once  a  conclush 

ampons  after  a  symbol  of  freedom  for  women,  have  have  bet 
i  the  United  become  stigmatised  as  a  health  haz-  worst  p 


ard.  Apprehensions  about  using 
them  are  particularly  strong  among 
young  women  —  an  increasing  pro¬ 
portion  of  whom  are  likely  to  favour 
sanitary  towels  as  a  more  "natural” 
option. 

A  similar  pattern  is  evident  in 
young  women's  reaction  lo  the  oral 
contraceptive  pill.  In  the  sixties  and 
seventies  the  pill  was  associated 
with  women's  liberation.  Yet  today, 
folluwing  recent  panics  about  the 

_  pill’s  safety,  women’s 

■  ■  magazines  in  Britain 

I  11  I  fly  seem  ubsessed  with 

its  drawbacks  rather 
— •  cUIQ  than  its  advantages. 

______  The  Birth  Control 

OUllQ  Trust  claims  thnt 

.  since  1993  the  use  of 

the  pill  among  women  in  their  20s 
—  the  age  when  they  are  most 
likely  to  have  an  unwanted  preg¬ 
nancy  —  has  fallen  by  10  i>er  cent. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  women  who 
change  from  the  pill  to  a  barrier 
method  are  motivated  by  concern 
about  health  risks;  yet  the  modern 
pill  is  safer  than  ever.  Today’s  com¬ 
monly  used  brands  contain  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  hormones  used  by 
women  who  took  the  pill  in  the  sev¬ 
enties.  Women’s  health  is  far  more 
likely  to  suffer  from  unwanted  preg¬ 
nancy  than  from  taking  the  pill. 

The  culture  of  fear  has  had  a  par¬ 
ticularly  significant  impact  on 
women.  But  as  the  growing  popular¬ 
ity  of  men’s  health  magazines  Indi¬ 
cates,  it  has  not  left  masculinity 
untouched.  Take  the  spate  of  re¬ 
ports  which  suggested  that  the 
sperm  count  of  British  men  was 
falling  due  to  some  unspecified  pol¬ 
lutants.  The  evidence  was  far  from 
conclusive,  yet  society  appears  to 
have  been  disposed  to  leap  to  the 
worst  possible  interpretation.  In 


contrast,  a  report  published  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  which  questioned  the  doom 
thesis  and  contended  that  "overall 
sperm  counts  have  been  on  the  rise 
since  1971"  was  barely  discussed  in 
tile  media. 

Su  wily  has  this  inflated  sense  oi 
l  ilangiT  eotm*  about?  Any  allempi 
fc  al  an  explanation  must  inevitably 
be  schematic.  But  one  factor  at 
play  could  be  a  collective  striv¬ 
ing  to  make  sense  of  the  un¬ 
certainty  created  by 

liiiidamciiial  changes  in 
human  relations.  The 

weakening  of  traditional 
lorms  of  solidarity  - 
inmilv  and  class  —  hai 
h«i*n  widely  commented 
on.  The  consequence  of 
this  process  has  been  an 
intense  individuation  of 
everyday  life,  forcing 
people  into  situations 
where  little  can  be  taken 
lor  granted. 

In  a  world  ever  more  de¬ 
void  nl  certainty,  hitherto 
unexceptional  encounters  art 
increasingly  perceived  as  risky, 
even  dangerous.  It  is  a  world  of 
'  strangers,  where  safely  takes ona 
special  meaning  and  where  fear  ac¬ 
quires  a  dynamic  of  its  own. 

Commercial  tai  lors  may  also  bo 
operating.  There-  can  be  little  doubt 
thnt  the  culture  of  fear  has  b«n 
seized  upon  by  aslulc  enirepre- 
neurs.  Products  and  service^  that 
are  linked  lo  risk  avoidance  an- 1 
fining  well.  Ill  l lie  UK.  bottled  water  | 
has  been  tin-  faslr-sl  growth  sttW 
in  the  drinks  market  while  the  yet- 1 
sciuil  security  and  safely  industries 
are  booming. 

Products  are  often  niarkc-ied  net 
fur  wliat  ihey  do  but  for  the  security 
they  offer.  So  car  phones  arc  sold 
as  safety  devices  to  protect  women 
who  fear  violent  attacks  driving 
home.  Nut  to  mention  the  insur¬ 
ance  industry  which  has  been 
quick  to  offer  a  variety  of  new  poli¬ 
cies  against  an  expanding  range  ol 
risks  from  redundancy  at  work  to  a 
bewildering  variety  of  possible  acci¬ 
dents.  .  _ . 

The  culture  of  fear  is  a  defining 
feature  of  modern  Britain  —  and  it 
I  particularly  affects  the  young. 

I  is  not  surprising  since  those  ww 
I  grew  up  in  the  eighties  have  been 
,  systematically  exposed  to  the  con- 
*  temporary  obsession  with  risks, 
i  That  is  why  young  women 
l  particularly  prone  lo  panics  ol  me 
i  pill  and  TSS  variety.  Il  may  also  W 

r  to  explain  why  a  growing  proporn 
i.  of  young  men,  aged  18-24,  is  opM 
1  in  stay  at  home  and  live  with  uiw 
I  families,  and  why  university 
,f  ales  looking  for  their  first  job  art  - 
s  keen  to  ask  probing  questions  aboui 

it  company  pensions.  , 

r-  It  all  sounds  very  sensible,  m 
young  people,  traditionally  thej 
o  adventurous  section  of  the 
ir  tion,  become  more  and  more  rm 
n  tant  to  take  chances,  what  future 
n  there  for  society?  , 

v  Of  course  human  beings,  an° 
c-  pecially  the  young,  will  conbnu 
»y  live  on  the  edge.  The  sadness 
v-  we  are  creating  a  world  where 
•e  perimentation  has  become  sup"* 
g-  tised;  it  no  longer  conveys  a  bct 
of  adventure  or  heroism.  iwwj 
ir-  ingly,  those  who  chance  their  uj* 
>n  stand  morally  condemned  . 
ir-  putting  others  at  risk.  Instead 
ii-  hero  we  worship  the  survivor.^, 
ty  society  that  celebrates  its  abiW 
■e-  survive  has  little  to  offer  to 
ie  who  actually  want  to  live.  ' _ „ 


Frank  Furedl  teaches  sociology8  . 
the  University  of  Kent.  His  booK. 
Culture  of  Fear:  Risk  Taking  erfiW 
Morality  of  Low  Expectation,  has 
just  been  published  by  Casse^, 
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Letter  from  Northern  Greece  Darvl  15^7 


Boom  town’s  heat  and  dust 


|  El  AST  summer  the  geraniums 

f?  because  of  the  yellow 

mm  dust  rhaL  fell  each  night.  This 
is  Ptolemairia,  which  was  a  typical 
Macedonian  Greek  village  „f 
mud-brick  houses  with  vegetable 
plots  and  chickens  until  1 9i«j.  when 
the  first  lignite  mines  and  puwer  sta¬ 
tions  were  opened.  Today  they  pro¬ 
duce  75  per  cent  of  Greece's 
efeetricily,  and  Ptolemaids  has  a 
imputation  of  50.000.  Ms  a  boom 
town.  Imi  and  dirty,  rich  and  ner- 
vuus.  with  more  cars  per  head  Ilian 
any  other  city  apart  from  New  York. 

This  year  Patricia  has  had  bron¬ 
chitis  twice,  laryngitis,  and  Hum 
rinnlly  full-blown  pneumonia.  Thank¬ 
fully  Andreas  Lapandreou's  legacy 
of  national  health  insurance  has 
saved  ns.  Prescriptions  an*  much 


Monkey 
business  as 
a  science 


Robin  McKle 


ryERkiNc  im, i  i in-  L.yL,j,  .j 
/  pygmy  chimpanzee  may  reveal 
a  strange  M-crel:  a  glimpse  of  mir 
ancient  apenmn  aiuvslurs. 

Scientists  nuw  believe  these  gmce- 
lul  cousins  ot  the  common  chim- 
panzeo  share  many  features  with 
auhtralupitln-eines.  a  foiir-miliion- 
yi-iir-old  forebear  uf  Homo  sapiens. 

According  U)  p,-(|fPsSljr  Frans  fJe 

"  of  the  Yerkcs  Regional  Primate 
Leu  ire  m  Atlanta,  the  pygmy  chim¬ 
panzee,  or  bonobo,  is  probably  tlte 
best  model  we  have  of  “the  stalled 
missing  link".  But  as  he  stresses  in 
Bonobo;  The  Forgotten  Ape  (pub¬ 
lished  by  the  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia),  this  does  nut  mean  bonobos 
are  the  missing  link.  He  and  fellow 
researchers  merely  argue  that  bono¬ 
bos  resemble  more  closely  the  type 
J  creature  from  which  we  evolved 
than  any  other  living  animal. 

As  a  result,  when  we  look  at  these 
creatures,  we  see  features  that  have 
changed  only  slightly  over  the  past 
■  ix  million  years:  diminutive  stature, 
long  arms  and  small  brains. 

sh  «ibefcvBd  **  humans  “’d  aPes 

311  ancestor  about  six  million 
Wars  ago.  Then  the  two  lines  evolved 
IS™1  direcdons  undl,  three 

taiwn  n*"! *?0'  **“  ®Pe  sP»t 
the  nth  to  chimpanzee; 

me  oifcer  to  a  slightly  smaller,  more 

^ 0f ape: bonobo. 

But  until  recently  little  was 
known  about  the  bonobo,  and  most 

K  be/Ween  our  behav- 

Smos^K81"111^9  between 
wnS  £L  d  b^a118-  As  a  result,  it 
fairlv  tiiat  maledominated, 

Recent  w^l8001^8  norm. 

E2tJk? on  ^ bonobo  cha|- 

assumPtion,  however. 

Iier  re^n^°b0-S  been  b*™  eai- 
tion'  niiaht  JfucUon  human  evolu- 

rU«lion1h  iaVenern?hfl9ised  ae*11*! 

“ad  fcmaleeqUajty  Lbetween  1110163 

family  hfc2,in1  the  0|fein  of 

^  hUn“"g' !?°' 

fw,>«.^v6P™fd°W,ralmaSCUhne 

3temBfrrmwk a^0ut  tiie  bonobo 
only  classifi!!?  fact_that  they  were 

there  arc  2  ?  1929-  ^ 

Sifted 


•'Immi-  than  in  Britain  and  the  dr»c- 
tors  mostly  excellent,  as  long  as  you 
aviii.1  the  slate  dentist,  whose 
surgery  floor  is  edged  with  dead 
cockroaches.  I  saw  him  to  get  an 
opinion  on  a  broken  tooth,  but  when 
I  returned  lor  the  work  to  be  done 
the  smell  ol  shit  at  the  door  and  the 
brutal  sounds  from  within  were  ton 
much.  1  dumped  my  principles  and 
departed  for  the  private  sector. 

We  are  150km  from  Albania, 
borne  houses  are  faced  with  grey 
stone  in  a  traditional  Balkan  style 
bnl  Hirer  currently  going  up  on  0,lr 
liltle  street  alone  an-  four-  ur  five- 
storeyed  concivlr- apart  m.-ni  hk.cks. 

I  Ins  nieans  (hat  a  large  population 
lives  in  a  relatively  small  area.  Tin- 
sense  of  small  town  intimacy  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  continuing  presence 


of  family  shops  —  the  butchers,  the 
fishmongers,  the  many  cheese 
shops,  the  wine  shops  and  the  unb>- 
iK-vable  number  of  patisseries  or¬ 
nate  m  the  point  of  tackiness. 

A  high  pmpniiion  of  Ptolemaic!  ■ 
ons  are  children  of  the  Greek  com¬ 
munities  who  came  from  Porno*, 
stanliul  and  Eastern  Thrace-  in 
1J~3  when  more  (ban  ];t0O.tXHi 
Cnvek  refugees  arrived  as  pan  or 
me  population  exchange  between 
Turkey  and  Greece. 

These  people  came  with  lim,. 
more  Ilian  what  they  stood  up 
and  today  coinhim-  priclt-  in  ilieir 
disliuctive  culture  with  some  mvk- 
ward  ness  at  being,  so  t.,  speak. 
cmiiUry  cmisins.  Many  still  dn-ain 
that  line  day  they  will  regain  tin 
viisi  areas  of  Turkey  dial  tln-v  . . . 


However,  when  bonobos  were 
studied  by  scientists,  they  produced 
a  distinct  shock,  for  the  creatures 
were  found  to  have  staggering  sex¬ 
ual  appetites.  As  Prof  de  Waal  puts 
It:  “Bonobos  engage  in  sex  in  virtu¬ 
ally  every  partner  combination." 

These  “combinations"  include 
penis-fencing  —  in  which  two  males 
hang  face  to  face  from  a  branch 
while  rubbing  their  erect  penises 
together  — ■  as  well  as  sporadic  oral 
sex,  massage  of  another  individual’s 
genitals  and  intense  tongue- kissing. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be 
added  that  the  average  copulation 
lasts  only  13  seconds. 

This  behaviour  has  a  basic  ulte¬ 
rior  —  but  unconscious  —  motive. 
Sex  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  ag¬ 
gression,  as  a  means  of  defusing 
tension.  For  example,  after  a  female 
hits  a  juvenile,  the  latter's  mother 
may  lunge  at  the  aggressor,  an  ac¬ 
tion  immediately  followed  by  genital 
rubbing  between  the  two  adults. 

And  in  this  non-violent  society, 
freed  from  the  fear  of  male  aggres- 


sider  to  be  historically  Greek,  in¬ 
cluding  Istanbul,  which  Ihey,  of 
course,  call  Constantinople. 

In  class,  my  students'  hatred  for 
lh«*  Dirks  is  shucking,  and  their 
chauvinism  runs  from  bewilder¬ 
ment  as  to  why  Greek  is  not  the  offi¬ 
cial  language  ot  the  Kure.|*aii 
Union,  to  the  firm  belief  that  Eng¬ 
lish  and  indeed  every  other  Euro¬ 
pean  language  is  hut  ;i  small  and 
barbaric  descendant  of  Greek. 

Despite  the  pollution,  the  com¬ 
plete  absence  of  tn-es  on  the 
pot-holed  streets  and  die  ridiculous 
traffic  congestion,  the  students  still 
write  essay*  describing  Ptnlemnida 
as  a  beautiful  plac  e.  One  poor  lad. 
however,  having  dwelt  on  his  love  of 
fishing  and  his  dream  of  walking  in 
meadows  full  of  wild  flowers,  ended 
his  cum  position  l>y  writing-  "The 
sea  is  missing  mi*.'' 

1  >ne  tiling  flu*  town  is  nut  short 
"I*  w*ti>  'til  Hie  overtime  m  ||)(> 
power  stations,  is  money.  While  (fie 
rest  of  Greece  struggles  1«  cope 
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with  prices  that  have-  skyrocketed 
since  entry  into  the  EU,  in  ttole^ 
maida  ihey  struggle  only  to  find 
ways  to  spend  money.  Every  night 
die  Harley  Davisons  throb  lip  and 
down  the  tight  alleys  that  are  lined 
with  neon  bars  and  thronged  with 
teenagers  drinking  cocktails  or 
Scotch.  Families  spend  and  spend 
on  interior  decoration.  Baroque 
chandeliers  and  walnut  bureaux  arc- 
common  place.  No  one  seems  lo  care 
a  bi  ml  the  litter  and  the  rats  on  the 
streets.  Hu*  environment  is  just  a 
place  to  throw  your  rubbish. 

Nine  in  the  evening.  A  ring  at  the 
door.  1 1  is  Li/iiriis  tin*  milkman,  an 
ex -cm  im  met  imi  wnrkrrwilh  initiative 
and  niiii*  cows  We  could  no  longer 
bear  to  drink  milk  that  came  from 
conventionally  kept  cows,  which  are 

pr-rnianenlly  pregnant,  whose  calve* 
are  routinely  taken  off  lln-ni  ami  ol 
whom  a  sizeable  percentage  have 
mastitis  Just  now  our  milk  comes 
Irnni  Miirplicnila  —  we  get  stviuni  I 
pull  after  her  call  has  drunk  its  till.  i 


Notes  &  Queries  Joseph  Marker 


lAMHAT FOLLOWS  gold  and 
ww  diamond  wedding  miniver- 
miries?  ir  nothing,  cun  nnynne 
suggest  ii  suitnhle  Hiibslimce  for 
our  |  la  rents'  7<)th? 


my  uncle  and  am n 
V  V  ce|, -1, rated  their  platinum 
wedding  <7u  years*.  I  g.,V|*  Him,  ., 
|il:iliMiiiM-cnliHiivd  orchid.  —  Aum 
B’i/A**:.  U'lnhftlhl,-.  fo  nt 


Bonobos,  undiscovered  until  1 929.  live  In  harmony  In  a  society  that 
emphasises  sexual  relations  and  equality  photo  planet  earth  pictures 


sion,  females  control  food  and  domi¬ 
nate  the  males.  "Bonobos  provide  a 
concrete  alternative  to  macho  evolu¬ 
tionary  models  derived  from  the 
behaviour  of  baboons  and  chim¬ 
panzees,"  adds  Prof  de  Waal.  'They 
also  thoroughly  upset  the  idea  that 
sex  is  solely  for  procreation. " 

However,  similarities  that  we 
have  with  bonobos,  or  for  that  mat¬ 
ter  chimps,  are  not  sufficient  on 
their  own  to  explain  every  aspect  of 
human  evolution,  Prof  de  Waal 
acknowledges.  Special  factors  have 
produced  unique  human  character¬ 
istics,  particularly  the  nuclear  family 
la  which  males  and  females  share 
the  raising  of  offspring  — a  pheno¬ 
menon  unique  in  the  ape  world. 

Nevertheless,  non-aggressive 
bonobos,  with  their  powerful  fcniHle 
lobby  and  egalitarian  social  struc¬ 
ture,  provide  as  useful  a  model  for 
understanding  human  evolution  as 
any  other  species,  particularly  as  it 
is  based  on  an  animal  with  whom  we 
share  98  per  cent  of  our  genetic 
makeup.  —  The  Observer 


HYDO  iiiulliplioitiiin  tallies 
fnd  ill  12? 


rHE  MAIN  reason  is  that  they 
come  from  an  age  of  indies  ami 
■  led,  pence  and  shillings,  when  the 
12-tiines  fable  was  widely  useful. 
Tlie  current  GCSE  syllabus  states 
that  pupils  only  need  to  know  up  lo 
their  ID  times  table.  —  Gerard 
Alackay,  Shropshire 

\AF HAT  is  the  origin  of  the 
ww  phrase  “doesn't  cut  the 
mustard"? 

/N  THE  ninth  century,  when  mus¬ 
tard  was  one  of  the  main  crops  in 
East  Anglia,  it  was  cut  by  hand  with 
scythes,  in  the  same  way  as  corn. 
Tlie  crop  could  grow  up  to  six  feet 
high  and  this  waB  very  arduous 
work,  requiring  extremely  sharp 
tools.  When  blunt  they  “would  no!  I 
cut  the  mustard".  All  this  and  every¬ 
thing  else  you  could  ever  want  to 
know  about  mustard  can  be  found  at 

the  Mustard  Museum  in  Norwich. _ 

Phil  Pegum,  Strettou.  Cheshire 

EARLY  20th  century  criminal 
slang  to  describe  a  well  per¬ 
forming  person  or  gang  was  to  say 
they  were  "hot  stuff"  or  "mustard". 

So  a  person  who  doesn't  cut  tlie 
mustard  is  second  rate.  —  Peter 
Sharp,  Snells  Beach,  Neto  Zealand 


IA#£?Y  does  the  wedding  ring 
•  w  goon  the  third  finger  of  tlie 
left  hand?  I  am  left-handed:  is  it 
socially  acceptable  to  have  the 
wedding  band  on  my  right  hand? 

LJ ISTORY  has  labelled  left-hand- 
/  /  edness  as  an  evil  trait.  Tlie 
present-day  wedding  tradition  of 
joining  right  hands  and  placing  tlie 
gold  ring  on  the  third  finger  of  the 
left  hand  began  with  the  supersti¬ 
tion  that  doing  so  would  absorb  the 
evil  inherent  in.  the  left  hand.  So  if 
you  are  evil  wear  the  ring  on  your 


Mi  hand,  it  not  ptac-  u  ,H|  ymir 
■Wit.  —  Mt/rivit  I  Hines,  hit, ‘he, 

Cnlijhnihi.  f*\| 


KFIIOtiS  enn  iiiuliTMjintl 
“  ‘  ‘  n13""  wunU  ''hi'  llu-ir  mum*  . 
arid  "sit”,  hem  iiisinv  words  could 
ihey  lriirn?  Is  it  a  mailer  of  con¬ 
dition  iiifi?  Could  certain  breeds 
understand  more  than  nihers? 

OVR  rmiiiumre  »rhii;iii/oi.  win, 
liv.-d  t.,  |„.  ii,  1 

killed  1«  a  hii-and-riin  dnv«*r  v.fiil, 
la-  (die  dog.  in, 1  ,-ls  f-M  wv  itllllW 
tiie  driven  wn*»  on  a  nnir  ot  tit,* 
liutnes  ol  hi*  favourite  hitches,  was 
actually  bflingunl  and  would  re- 
sp'Ttitl  to  ior  ignore  according  to 
inuod)  a  wide  range  n|  words  m 
uoili  English  and  Swiss  Gerinnn.  — 

B  Loch  er,  Hu  fit  ikon ,  Switzerland 

DOGS  do  not  understand  any 
human  language.  Why  shnuld 
they?  rhey  usually  know  before  you 
do  that  you  are  about  to  wake  up  in 
the  morning  or  go  for  a  brisk  walk. 
Dogs  are  not  confused  by  language, 
but  familiar  gestures  or  oral  sounds 
can  be  helpful  because  ihey  stress 
what  is  usually  obvious  to  the  dog 
anyway.  Humans  with  habitual  be¬ 
haviour  are  like  an  open  book  to  an 
intelligent  animal.  Dogs  that  seem 
to  understand  language  are  just 
eager  to  please.  —  Bob  Norlin,  Kew. 
Victoria,  Australia 


Any  answers? 


VV  characteristics  from  our 

parents.  Which  from  our  father 
and  which  from  our  mother,  nnd 
which,  if  any,  from  both?  — 
Donald  AfacBeath,  Edinburgh 

\Af  HO  Is  the  world’s  greatest 

V  V  hypocrite?  — Terry  James 

Reddish,  Stockport 

1/1/ HA3'  are  the  chnnccs  of  the 

V  V  Year-2000  computer-date 
problem  causing  worldwide 
economic  meltdown?  —John 
Coalman.  Rngeicy,  SW/ordahire 

T  ~'T  . ,  i#ij;  J- 1  !■  - — *— 

Answers  should.be  emailed -to 
weBmy«gu{irdian.co.uk'  faxed  to 
;  0171/^417-1 -242-0985.  or  posted 
to  The  Guardian  Weekly,  75  Farrlng- 
rion  Ropd.  London  EGIM3HO. 

The  Notes  &  Queries  website  is  at 
http://rK3.guardian.CQ.uk-' 
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Resurrection  of  a  fading  old  master 


Ian  Phillips  on  an  art 

historical  detective  story 


WINETEEN  seventy-nine  was 
the  year  Margaret  Thatcher 
became  Prime  Minister,  the 
year  that  Soviet  troops  entered 
Afghanistan  and  the  year  the  Camp 
David  peace  agreement  was  signed. 

For  most  people,  it  probably  seems 
like  a  distant  memory,  but  Milanese 
art  restorer  Pinin  Brombilla  Bar- 
dlon  remembers  it  well.  It  was  the 
year  she  began  restoring  Leonardo 
da  Vinci's  The  Last  Supper,  and 
she's  still  doing  it. 

At  that  time,  she  was  working  on 
the  Crucifixion  by  Montorfano, 
which  faces  Leonardo's  masterpiece 
in  the  refectory  of  Snnta  Maria  delle 
Grade  church  in  Milan.  One  day, 
she  noticed  bits  of  paint  falling  from 
The  last  Supper  and  moved  her 
scaffolding  to  take  a  look.  Experts 
from  Rome's  Central  Restoration  In¬ 
stitute  were  then  called  in.  and  the 
decision  to  restore  the  painting  was 
swiftly  taken. 

Now  she  directs  a  team  of  three, 
and  together  they  manage  to  re¬ 
store  one  square  centimetre  a  day. 
They  are  hoping  to  complete  the 
restoration  next  year  it  will  have 
taken  19  years. 

The  refectory  has  been  open  to 
the  public  since  1995,  when  a  new 
air-conditioning  system  wns  in¬ 
stalled,  and  visitors  now  pass 
tit  rough  a  series  of  four  pressurised, 
filtered,  glass  chambers  that  keep 
temperature  and  humidity  stable 
I  and  reduce  dusL  Each  person  is  al¬ 
lowed  20  minutes  in  front  of  the 
painting,  but  this  is  long  enough  to 
watch  the  restorers  at  work  on  a  1 
huge  hydraulic  platform. 

Restoring  The  Last  Supper  is 
something  very  special  to  Brombilla 
Barcilon.  “It's  very  difficult  for  a  re¬ 
storer  to  have  the  opportunity _  to 
work  on  one  of  Leonardo's  paint¬ 
ings.  It's  something  that  happens 
just  once  in  a  lifetime." 

Before  the  restoration  work 
proper  could  begin,  the  Brussels 
Restoration  Institute  looked  into 
which  solvents  would  be  most  suit- 
uble  to  remove  excess  paint  and 
centuries  of  dirt.  Chemical  and 
physical  tests  were  carried  out  on 
minuscule  particles  of  colour.  In  her 
sparse  office  are  file  upon  file  of  mi¬ 
croscope  photos,  and  it  was  discov¬ 
ered  that  large  amounts  of  oil.  glue 


Brombilla  Barcilon:  “When  the  scaffolding  is  dismantled  that  will  be  that ...  I  will  have  lost  everything 


and  putty  had  been  added  to  the 
painting  by  restorers  in  the  past. 
Thousands  of  black-and-white, 
colour,  infrared  and  ultra-violet  pho¬ 
tos  were  taken,  and  the  work  was 
carefully  reconstituted  on  computer 
to  show  its  exact  state  before  the 
present,  restoration. 

The  Last  Supper  was  commis¬ 
sioned  by  die  Duke  of  Milan, 
Lodovico  II  More,  in  1495,  and  de¬ 
picts  the  moment  at  which  Christ 
tells  his  disciples  that  one  of  them 
will  betray  him.  It  took  Leonardo 
three  years  to  complete:  given  one 
eyewitness's  account,  it  is  hardly 
surprising.  “Leonardo  would  go 
two,  three  or  four  days  without 
touching  the  picture,"  the  writer 
Bandello  recounts,  "but  he  went 
every  day  for  two  or  three  hours  to 
look  at  it  and  examine  it." 

Unfortunately,  it  was  not  long  be¬ 
fore  die  painting  began  to  deterio¬ 
rate  seriously.  Instead  of  using  the 
fresco  technique  of  swiftly  applying 
pigments  on  to  damp,  lime-based 
plaster  before  it  dries,  Leonardo 
chose  to  use  a  preparation  of  dry 
calcium  carbonate,  which  meant  he 
could  paint  at  his  leisure.  Unbe¬ 
known  to  Leonardo,  however,  a 
spring  ran  directly  underneath  the 
refectory  wall.  Within  decades. 


water  infiltrated  his  preparation, 
made  it  swell  up  and  caused  wide¬ 
spread  colour  loss. 

In  1556.  the  painter  Vasari  spoke 
of  it  as  “so  badly  affected  that  noth¬ 
ing  is  visible  except  a  mass  of  blurs". 
More  recent  history  has  hardly 
been  kinder  to  the  work.  In  1796, 
French  soldiers  used  the  refectory 
as  a  stables  and  threw  stones  at  the 
painting.  In  1800,  the  building  was 
flooded,  and  during  world  war  two  it 
suffered  a  direct  hit  from  an  Allied 
bomb.  Fortunately,  the  north  wall  on 
wliich  The  Last  Supper  was  painted 
was  protected  by  sandbags.  It  was 
the  only  one  left  standing. 

“Every  day  we  discover  yet  an¬ 
other  wonderful  surprise,"  says 
Brombilla  Barcilon.  These  include 
the  vivid  original  colours,  as  well  as 
1  reflections  in  the  glasses  on  the 
table  and  the  landscape  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  which  could  no  longer  be 
seen.  She  has  also  revealed  that  the 
restorers  of  the  past  completely 
changed  die  profiles  of  a  number  of 
the  figures,  displaced  the  eye  of  one 
of  them,  and  even  mistook  a  shadow 
for  a  beard.  "The  painting  is  com¬ 
pletely  different  now,"  she  says. 
“Before,  the  faces  and  expressions 
were  very  firm  and  rigid.  Now  the 
1  figures  are  moving  once  again." 


Divided  by  a  common  language 


CINEMA 

Derek  Malcolm _ 

#F  EVER  the  difference  between 
American  film-making  and  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  English-siieaklng 
world  could  be  easily  illustrated, 
Alan  Taylor’s  Palookaville  and 
David  Caesar’s  Idiot  Box  would  do 
the  trick.  They  have  largely  the 
same  basic  plot  —  youth  on  Its  up¬ 
pers,  gormlessly  making  a  dash  for 
freedom-  But  they  are  definitely  not 
the  same  sort  of  film. 

Palookflvitle,  the  American  ver¬ 
sion,  is  the  reverse  of  Hollywood 
slick,  bfeing  a  shiafthudget  indepen¬ 
dent  production. -ini which  a  trio  of 
young  men.  edniteniplaje  turning  to 
crime  in  dead-end  New  Jersey. 
Their  first  heist  is  botched-rs-  they 
break  into  a  bakery,  ingtted-ofithd 
jeweller’s  next  dobr.  It’s  not  likely" 
that  tliey'U  get  rich  quicks  u  W-'  ' 

Ru  ss  (Vincent  j  Gallo) . ‘.ib.  1  heir 1 


leader.  He  lives  with  his  mother 
and  is  having  an  abortive  affair 
with  the  girl  next  door.  Sid 
(William  Forsythe)  is  divorced  and 
lives  with  his  dogs  for  company. 
Jerry  (Adam  Trese)  is  married  and 
furious  when  his  wife  is  sexually 
harassed  at  the  supermarket  and 
loses  her  job  when  he  objects. 

The  tone  is  comic  and  tries  for 
charm  more  than  hard-edged  real¬ 
ism,  with  a  bit  of  social  satire  on  the 
side.  These  are  society's  losers  and 
they  are  self-deprecating  enough  to 
know  iL  But  you  don’t  see  much  of 
the  context.  Plot  and  performance 
nre  the  thing. 

The  whole  is  entertaining  but 
resolutely  apolitical,  which  is  the 
'real  difference  between  the  two 
styles  of  film  making.  What  you  get 
is  Ironic  entertainment  that  makes 
the  film  cherishable  as  a  far  cry 
from  bratpack  romanticism.  • 

'  The  ■  AuSt  ralian  Idiot  Box.  on  the 
other  hand,  is  far  meaner.  It  laughs 


just  as  much  at  its  protagonists  (Kev 
played  by  Ben  Mendelsohn  and 
Mick  by  Jeremy  Sims),  but  its  tone 
is  idly  critical  of  Australian  suburbia. 

Where  Taylor’s  genuinely  nice 
American  film  is  messily  made,  as  if 
any  more  polish  would  somehow 
betray  it,  Caesar's  is  stylish  and  as¬ 
sured.  Joe  Pickering's  sharp 
widescreen  cinematography  alone 
would  give  it  distinction. 

Above  all.  Idiot  Box  lias  a  scato¬ 
logical  irreverence  which  proclaims 
that  when  it  thumbs  its  nose  at  good 
taste  it  isn’t  just  playing.  Perhaps  1 
the  nearest  to  it  Is  another  Aus¬ 
tralian  movie,  P  J  Hogan's  Muriel’s 
Wedding  —  despite  some  foolish  , 
comparisons  that  have  been  made 
with  Trainspotting. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  an  exceptional  lit¬ 
tle  film,  sneakily  observant  and 
aggressively  taking  Australia  apart 
using  what  one  can  only  call  angry 
comedy.  Palookaville  isn!t  angry.  It's 
also  just  fan:  line  after  line  of  dia- 


Where  there  is  no  longer  any  of 
the  original  painting  left,  Brombilla 
Barcilon  applies  watercolours  in 
neutral  tones  to  fill  in  the  gaps. This 
allows  the  picture  to  be  read  as  a  co¬ 
herent  whole,  but  she  is  careful  not 
to  try  to  add  in  any  missing  ele¬ 
ments,  such  as  folds  in  the  clothing. 
For  this  part  of  the  work,  she  insists 
that  it  is  not  only  a  question  of  tech¬ 
nique,  but  also  of  sensibility. 

"A  restorer  really  has  to  under¬ 
stand  the  painter,  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  work,”  she  says.  "Other¬ 
wise  the  restoration  becomes  com¬ 
pletely  mechanical  and  the 
painting’s  value  is  diminished.'' 

Eighteen  years  after  she  began, 
Brambilla  Barcilon  looks  tired,  and 
admits  that  there  have  been  times 
when  she  has  felt  like  giving  up. 
"There  have  been  moments  of  de¬ 
pression,  times  when  I  have  said  to 
myself  in  anguish,  T  must  finish,  I 
must  finish,  I  must  finish,  I  must  fin¬ 
ish.'”  And  what  is  she  planning  to  do 
once  the  restoration  is  completed? 
“Bastal  I'll  take  my  retirement."  And 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  she  will 
greatly  miss  the  painting  once  the 
restoration  is  complete.  “When  the 
scaffolding  is  dismantled,  that  will 
be  that.  I  will  have  lost  my  friend, 
the  work  of  art,  everything.” 


logue  makes  you  laugh  out  loud. 
But  if  Idiot  Box  did  merely  that. 
CaeBar  would  feel  that  he’d  failed. 

Broken  English  is  from  Robin 
Scholes,  the  producer  of  Once  Were 
Warriors,  the  most  successful  New 
Zealand  film  of  all  time.  Lightning, 
however,  rarely  strikes  twice.  This 
story,  directed  by  Gregor  Nicholas, 
hasn't  that  film’s  passion  or  flair. 
What  It  does  have  is  an  Important 
subject  matter  for  a  country  where 
Inter-racial  relationships  sometimes 
cause  appalling  conflicts. 

In  this  case,  a  Croatian  family, 
headed  by  Rade  Serbedzija’s  op¬ 
pressive  father,  is  upended  by  the 
affair  of  their  daughter  (Aleksandrs 
Vujcic)  with  a  Maori  (Julian  Ara- 
hanga,  from  Once  Were  Warriors). 
Locked  in  her  house  by  her  father, 
the  daughter  watches  as  violence 
erupts.  Set  in  Auckland,  the  film  is 
not  kind  to  the  Croatians.  who  are 
portrayed  as  bullet-headed,  drug- 
running  immigrants-  As  a  portrait  of 
working-class  life,  Broken  English 
rings  true,  but  without  a  perceptive 
screenplay  it  slips  into  melodrama. 


THEATRE 

Michael  Billlngton 


r^IFTIES  Absurdism  unites 
/  with  social  realism  in  Simon 
Block's  Chi  in  pa  at  I-ondon’s 
Hampstead  Theatre,  a  savage 
cautionary  tale  about  the  devas 
taring  effect  of  opening  your 
door  to  travelling  salesmen.  It’s 
too  long  by  20  minutes  but,  play¬ 
ing  upon  one’s  darkest  fears,  It 
more  than  fulfils  the  promise 
shown  by  Block's  Not  A  Game 
For  Boys. 

Black’s  point  is  that  salesmen 
prey  on  their  victims’  weak¬ 
nesses  but  that  they  themselves 
are  often  deeply  divided.  Sow 
see  Mark,  a  feckless  designerof 
children’s  alphabet  books,  and 
his  pregnant,  breadwinningparl 
ner,  Stevie,  suddenly  being  told 
by  a  pair  of  doorslepping  huck¬ 
sters  Unit  their  house  is  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  collapse  through  brick 
decay.  The  news  not  only  exposes  i 
the  cracks  in  their  relationship, 
but  it  also  reveals  the  fissures  | 
between  the  fast-talking  solution- 1 
|  peddler  Lawrence  and  his  con¬ 
scienceless  assistant  Abriel.  I 
Although  tlie  territory  is  not  . 
unfamiliar  and  the  outcome  is 
grimly  predictable,  Block  scores  | 
through  the  sheer  accuracy  of 
his  observation.  This  is  precise? 
liow  salesmen  operate.  They  idea-  j 
tify  a  spurious  problem,  blind  you 
with  bogus  science  and  then  1 
seek  to  tie  you  to  them  for  life-  I 
Admittedly,  you  wonder  how  j 
Mark  could  be  such  a  mutt  as  to  | 
swallow  this  stuff  about  degeaer  | 
ate  pointing.  But  my  own  critical 
sales-resistance  was  overcome  | 
by  Nicholas  Woodeson’s  mag-  • 


Woodeaon . . .  magnetic  i 

netic  performance  as  Lawre^ 
toting  his  water-repellentcoar 
tag.  You  soon  learn  that  the 
character,  an  ex-poulterer  cm 
skids,  is  fighting  for^oWT^ 
professional  life;  and  Wood^" 
pushing  Polaroid  snaps  of 
doomed  house  across  the  taa* 
like  a  Mississippi  riverboat'  . 

card-Bharp,  combines  slick 
salesman’s  patter  with  a 
desperation  and  residual  &&& 
I  was  reminded  of  the  late  ' -  . 
Leonard  Rossiter  in  his  hejw , 

.  The  other  parts  pale  incoj1  , 
parison  but  even  if  the  action  , 
has  the  inevitability  of  an  pj"  , 
Ionesco  play,  it  is  undetpia  , 
by  a  deadly  accurate  picto^. . 
the  dangerouh  predators  ; 
big  the  north  London  jungly 
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Frowning ,  not  waving 


TELEVISION 

Nancy  Banks-Smith 

/t  JRPORT  on  BBCl.  Heathrow 
rA  at  dawn.  Steve  and  Russell,  the 
resident  photographers,  are  waiting 
for  Princess  Diana.  She  hurries  out 
to  her  car  and  moves  her  hand  as  if 
waving.  But  it  isn't  a  wave:  it  is  a  per¬ 
fectly  timed  gesture  that  hides  her 
face  completely  from  the  cameras. 

Steve  and  Russell,  who  have  been 
up  since  3am  to  do  this  job,  laugh. 
Photographers  are  born  bouncing. 

Russell  says:  “You  see  all  these 
lovely  pictures  of  her  abroad.  iij>- 
locing  through  the  minefields,  and 
slu-  comes  back  here  at  the  cud  of 
the  lour  and  floes  that,”  and  he 
sketches  the  wave. 

Steve  says:  “Diana  makes  it  very 
difficult  for  photographers  some¬ 
times.  1  have  actually  seen  her  come 
out  of  the  door  backwards.  Today 
was  one  of  the  worst.  1  just  had  to 
stand  there  and  laugh  when  ]  saw 
that.  And  he  waves  the  wave. 

“Really  shafted."  says  Russell. 

'Yes,  really  shafted,"  says  Steve. 
Tiie  same  day.  Pamela  Anderson 
arrives  to  publicise  deep-crust  pizza. 
Paininy  is  famous  for  looking  won¬ 
derful  in  a  swimsuit,  so  she  proba¬ 
bly  doesn’t  eat  a  lot  of  deep-crust 
pizza.  Dozens  of  photographers  run 
backwards  in  from  of  her  like 
courtiers.  She  walks  smiling  into 
the  clicking  wall  of  clattering  cam¬ 
eras  like  a  queen  bee  in  flight,  car¬ 
rying  her  swarm  with  her. 

I  remember  a  third  famous 
blonde  towards  the  end  of  her  life, 
refusing  a  request  for  a  picture  ‘T 
hare."  said  Marlene  Dietrich,  "been 
photogwaphed  to  death." 
t.  ^  series  of  the  comedy 

Third  Rock  from  the  Sun  has 
started  on  BBC2.  The  BBC  shows  it 
an  hour  later  than  Sky  One,  which 
nas  been  running  the  same  series 
since  March.  So,  pay  attention  now: 

•he  earlier  one  is  later,  and  the  later 
one  earlier.  This  has  something  to 
do  with  the  speed  of  light  and  the 
curvature  of  the  earth. 


Third  Rock  is  a  fresh  and  fetch¬ 
ing  little  comedy,  but  the  credits  are 
really  engrossing.  Kaiy,  Denise  and 
Gregg  are  listed  as  assistants  to  the 
writer.  That's  nice.  Though  what 
anyone  can  do  to  help  a  writer,  apart 
from  keeping  out  of  his  way  when  he 
howls  tike  a  dog.  is  a  mystery  to  me. 

5  J  Perelman,  who  wrote  fire- 
works  for  the  Marx  Brothers, 
worked  in  r  shed  in  the  garden.  No 
phone,  you  see.  He  said  a  chipmunk 
watched  him  closely  and  concluded 
that  his  work  was  throwing 
screwed-up  pieces  of  paper  in  a  bin. 
r  ti  Wcdehoiise.  who  invented  a 
sort  of  toilet  roll  so  he  could  typi- 
without  the  momentary  distraction 
of  changing  paiier,  dedicated  one 
book  To  my  daughter  Leonora, 
without  whose  never-failing  sympa¬ 
thy  and  encouragement  this  book 
would  have  been  finished  in  half  the 
lime."  Probably  only  Robert  Bench- 
ley.  who  put  LADIES  on  his  office 
door,  would  have  welcomed  Kaly 
and  Denise. 

Third  Rock  is  rich  in  producers, 
though,  like  the  writer's  assistants, 
it  is  hard  to  imagine  what  they  actu¬ 
ally  do.  There  is  an  executive  in 
charge  of  production,  five  executive 
producers  (one  of  thorn  called 
Marcy  Carsey.  which  is  catchy),  two 
co-executive  producers,  two  super¬ 
vising  producers,  three  plain  pro¬ 
ducers  and  a  consulting  producer. 
Which  one,  you  wonder  nervously 
is  the  Big  Giant  Head? 

Third  Rock,  in  case  you  were 
wondering,  is  about  four  aliens  who 
are  sent  on  a  scouting  mission  to 
Earth  by  the  Big  Giant  Head.  To 
pass  unremarked,  they  adopt 
human  form  and  call  themselves, 
Tom,  Dick,  Harry  and  Sally.  In  the 
cliffluuiger  at  the  end  of  the  first  se¬ 
ries,  Dick  was  supplanted  by  a  rene¬ 
gade  alien,  Evil  Dick. 

I  enjoyed  watching  Evil  Dick  try¬ 
ing  to  dominate  that  foreign  concept 
the  telephone.  Ding.  ding.  "What  do 
you  want?"  Ding,  ding.  “What  do 
you  want?”  Ding,  ding.  “STOP  ITI" 
The  phone  stopped  ringing.  This 
actually  works.  Try  it. 
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Family  friend  . . .  Adolf  HI  dor  with  Winlnn.i  „nd  Wi'nifrcd  TO,*,.,  „c  ,|,c  1»38 


Dramatic  overtures 


Ian  Traynor  reports  on 
a  new  Wagnerian  feud 
at  the  Bayreuth  festival 


I  A  /HEN  the  curtain  rises  on 
1/  1/  Richard  Wagner  at  tin- 
V  V  sold-uul  Bayreuth  festival 
every  July,  it  confirms  that,  despite 
this  year's  lorrcntiiil  rains,  the 
summer  has  finally  arrived  for  Ger¬ 
many’s  smart  set  and  the  inter¬ 
national  jet  set. 

A  production  of  Tristan  And  Isolde 
kicked  off  this  year’s  two-montii-long 
festival  at  the  Bavarian  shrine  to  the 
ever-controversial  19th  century  com¬ 
poser.  But  this  year’s  real  Bayreuth 
drama  is  being  enacted  offstage  by 
the  composer's  descendants,  who 
are  squabbling  over  the  Wagner 
legacy,  control  of  Bayreuth,  the  fam¬ 
ily  history  and  the  Nazi  issue. 

Wolfgang  Wagner,  aged  77,  Rich¬ 
ard's  grandson,  continues  to  exert  a 
total  grip  on  Bayreuth,  his  son  has 
just  published  a  lacerating  account 
of  the  family's  requited  but  re¬ 
pressed  love  affair  with  Adolf  Hitler 
and  Nazism,  and  his  niece  Is  mount¬ 
ing  a  bid  to  unseat  Wolfgang  and 


Mighty  call  for  peace 


FIRST  night  of  the  proms 

Martin  Kettle 

71®  **  right  of  the  Proms 
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comes  more  intimate,  personal, 
episodic  and  vulnerable. 

Haitink’s  long  experience 
;  means  that  he  knew  exactiy 
i  when  to  hold  back  the  ensemble 
and  establish  these  moods.  As  a 
result,  this  was  a  very  richly 
contrasted  reading. 

In  a  distinguished  quartet  of 
sololste,  Karita  Mattlla  stood 
out.  Mattila  is  in  a  wonderful 
.  phase  of  her  career,  and  the  way 
she  shaded  hef-  tone  was  a  les¬ 
son  In  Itself.  Catherine  Wyn- 
Rogera,  Herbert  Lippert  and 
Anthony  Michaels-Moore  com- 
1  pleted  tiie  excellent  quartet. 

The  Mis 8a  Soleiqnlg,  which 
|  starts  which  such  uncompromis¬ 
ing  certainties,  ends  with  some 
of  the  most  touching  and  almost 
theatrical  music  in  any  devo¬ 
tional  work.  The  sounds  of  war, 
trumpets  ant)  drums,  are  heard 
in  the  distance  aB  the  chorus 


I  lake  over  the  running  of  the  festival. 

Ilii*  Wagner  elan  is  m>  stranger  to 
incestuous  backslabbiug.  Bui  this 
year  tin-  infighting  has  plumbed 
iu.-w  depths,  as  carefully  timed  pub¬ 
lications  ami  interviews  have  vied 
for  Hi..-  support  i»f  public  opinion. 

Hie  feud  lias  been  heightened  bv 
a  new  book  cm  Kitin'  ami  Wagner 
by  Joachim  KiSlilur  which  unearths 
copious  detail  of  the  Nazi  leader's 
obsession  with  the  maestro  and  bis 
closeness  to  Wagner's  offspring,  who 
treated  Hiller  as  port  of  the  family. 

Tiie  book  has  not  met  with  uni¬ 
versal  approval.  In  Wagner’s  Hitler, 
Mr  Kflhler  portrays  the  composer 
as  the  nastiest  of  ideological  anti- 
Semites  who  inspired  Hitler  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  Holocaust 
The  claims  are  not  new  but  the 
wealth  of  detail  on  the  Hitler-Wag- 
ner  relationship  is.  But  it  is  in  the 
fami  ly  itself  that  the  knives  are  out. 

Wolfgang  has  run  the  festival  and 
guarded  the  legacy  obsessively  and 
single-handedly  since  his  brother 
Wieland  died  31  years  ago. 

But  Wolfgang's  son  Gottfried  ac¬ 
cuses  his  father  of  revering  Hitler  as 
a  substitute  father  and  then  burying 


J  his  past  for  decades,  and  Wolfgang's 
niece  Nike  pa  inis  hi  hi  as  a  vicious 
mega  kuna  iliac  concerned  only  with 
the  box  office. 

...  She  said  recently,  was 

"irrational'',  a  "inustir  of  dismissal, 
tils  ol  rage,  ami  smokescreen",  who 
had  turned  Bayreuth  inui  a  ■•Ger¬ 
man  nationalist  Irtish” 

Gull  fried,  in  a  b.*,k  published 
•  arlier  this  year,  pninis  a  niglunnii- 
ish  picture  of  growing  op  .g 
Bayreuth,  where-  Hitler  was  a  regu¬ 
lar  tin  nil y  guest.  He  hints  th.it  th<- 
l-iihrer  was  his  grandmother 
Winifred's  lover.  He  alleges  ihiii  Ids 
parents  and  grandparent*  knew  all 
about  the  Holocaust  and  the  fate  of 
some  of  the  Jewish  musicians  em¬ 
ployed  at  Bayreuth ,  but  lifted  not  a 
finger  to  help. 

Wolfgang  last  month  denounced 
the  allegations  as  “slander  and 
fabrication”. 

His  niece  Nike  appears  to  be 
equally  embittered,  in  her  case  by  her 
ambition  to.  succeed  Wolfgang.  Under 
him.  she  said,  the  festival  had  become 
a  sacred  rite,  characterised  by  paro¬ 
chialism.  habit  and  “mass  obedience". 

But  the  well-heeled  opera-goers 
seem  not  to  mind,  flocking  to  the 
festival  each  summer  to  worship  at 
the  shrine.  There  is  a  waiting  list  of 
years  for  a  ticket. 


Kindly  light  from  Barnsley 


— — -y  — WMVWI 

Being  Beethoven,  this  is  pot  ,, 

:  Merely  p  spiritual  prayer  but  a 
plea  for  peace  from  aind  for  real 
human  beings  in  the  actual  , 
world.  As  the,  sqlolsts  and  cho¬ 
rds  repeated  their  soft  and  ur¬ 
gent  "Dona  nobis  paceny”  on 
this  hot  summer  nigftt  in  (he 
,  Albert  Hall,  it  was  Impossible 
not  to  thipk  of  'Northern, Ireland. , 


OBITUARY 

Brian  Glover  _ 

BRIAN  GLOVER,  who  has  died. 

from  a  brian  tumour  at  the  age 
of  63,  was  an  man  of  many  parts:, 
actor,  writer,  one-time  wrestler  and 
teacher.  Yet  whatever  roles  fa? 
played  after  his  first  part  as  the 
bumptious  games  master  in  Kes,  he 
remained  reassuringly  familiar  a 
bald,  rubbery,  pink-faced  figure, 
whose  bluff :  manner  seemed  to 
:  epneeal  a  warm-hearted  decency.. 

Glover  was  born  in  Barnsley, 
where  h|s  father  combined  a  corner- 
shop  grocery  with  a  second  careqr 
as  a  wrestler.  Wrestling  wa?  clearly 
ip  the  genes  since  Glover  junior, 
later  took  to  the  ring  to  supplement. 

.  his. student  grant  Once,  In  Wilms- 
low,  when  a  foreign  wrestler  failed 
to  turn  up,  he  found  himself  being 
introduced  as  “Leon  Arras  —  from 
Paris,  France”;  and  the  name  stuck. 

Even  when  he  took  a  job,  as  a<- 
teacher  of  English  and  French,,  he 
continued  to  live  .a  double  ||fe.  Qn 


.  Friday  nights,  he  would  fry  to  the 
continent,  where  he  would  earn 
good  money  in  the  ring.  Then  It 
would  be  back  to  school  on  a  Mon¬ 
day  morning  with  the  Equivalent  of 
a  months  pay  in  his  pocket. . 

It  was  In  1968  that  he  made  the 
break  Into  acting.  His  feljow  Bchool- 
teacher,  Barry  Hines,  had  written  a 
novel,  A  Kestrel  For  A  Knave,  about 
’  to  be  turned  Into  a  film  by  Tbny  Gar¬ 
nett  and  KJen  Loach.  Hines  sug¬ 
gested  Glover  far  the  role  of  the 
overbearing  games  qiaster.  Sugden, 
and  his.  performance  lit  up  the 
;  screen,  fn  the  football-match  scene 
■  he  became  the  epitome  of  eyery 
teacher  who  releases  hi?  own 
‘  thwarted  ambitions  on  the  boys. .  : 
f  Glover  was  clearly  a  natural  and 
lie  was  soon  in  constant  deipand 
i  whenever  directors  wanted  a  lough, 
working-class  character,  built  tikp  a. 
tank  byt  capable,  of  displaying  an 
inner  sensitivity.  ; 

,  Much  of  Glover's  best  work  in  the 
theatre  was  done  for  Bill  Bryden’a 
famously  earthy  Cotteslqc  company 
,  at  the  National  Theatre  in  tiie  late 


1970s  pnd  early  1980a.  He  played 
God  in  Tony  Harrison's  alliterative, 
working-class  version  of  The  Mys^ 
tones.  It  was  Glover  who  estab¬ 
lished  the  tone  of  the  whole  trilogy 
os.  from  the  height  of  a  fork-lift 
truck,  he  announced  in  liis  richest 
Barnsley  tones;  “I  am  gracious  and 
great,  God  withopten  beginning." 

Glover  wrote  copiously  for  televi¬ 
sion,  usually  in  a  style  of  comic  real-, 
ism  and  appeared  In  every  kind  of 
theatre,  specialising  in  a  bluff,  bold 
heartiness. 

He  was  an  ultra-reliable  pro  who,' 
shrewdly,  knew  that  his  Tetley  Tea 
Folk  ads  were  his  private  pension 
scheme,  put  there  was  more  to 
Glover  than  met  the  eye:  he  was  a ' 
kindly,  intelligent  man,  who  had 
L  lived  a  remarkable-  life  and  who 
managed  to  Invest  many  of  the  char 
acters  he  playfed  with  a- residual : 

■  goodness. 

Michael  Billlngton 

Brian  Glover,  actor,  writer,  wrestler, 

,  born  April  2, 1934;  died  July  24, 1997 
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New  fiction _  I 

Lucy  Atkins _ __  j 

Easy  Pea sy i  by  Lesley  Qlalater 
(Bloomsbury,  £14.99) _ 

|  UJHEN  Zelda's  father  commits 
Irlr  suicide,  she  begins  to  uncover 
his  traumatic  past  as  a  prisoner  of 
war  in  a  Japanese  camp,  whilst  re¬ 
visiting  her  own  guilty  past  —  the 
torment  she  inflicted  on  “Puddle 
Duck",  a  partially  deaf  and  disabled 
child  whom  her  father  favoured, 
largely  because  (she  now  discov¬ 
ers)  he  was  involved  with  the  child's 
prostitute  mother.  Amidst  all  this, 
Zelda's  lesbian  lover  seems  to  he 
leaving  her  for  another  woman. 
Sounds  more  depressing  than  it  is: 
Glaister  is  finely  tuned  to  the  sub¬ 
tleties  of  relationships  and  child¬ 
hood  motivations,  and  she  writes 
convincingly  about  the  secrets  that 
lurk  in  most  family  histories. 

Rancid  Aluminium,  by  Jamas 
Hawea  (Cape,  £9.99) _ 

THIS  is  fiction  for  blokes  who 
should  be  too  old  for  this  sort  of 
tiling:  it  is  fast  and  self-obsessed, 
but,  annoyingly,  rather  funny. 

Thirlysoinething  bloke  worrying 
about  baldness,  beer  gut  and  sperm- 
count  discovers  that  his  dodgy  lax 
returns  have-  come  home  to  roost 
and  his  company  is  facing  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  He  borrows  loads  of  money 
from  a  Russian  mail  caller!  Kant  and 
gets  himself  into  a  gun-toting, 
vodka-swilling,  leggy  Russian- 
templress-shagging  mess. 

Le  Testament  Franqals,  by 
Andrei  Maklne,  trans  Geoffrey 
Strachan  (Sceptre,  £1 0.99) 

FOURTH  novel  by  the  bilingual 
Maidne,  a  Russian  emigre  to 
France,  this  has  deservedly  won 
several  French  literary  prizes.  The 
narrator  is  a  Russian  boy,  growing 
up  in  a  city  on  the  Volga  in  the  sev¬ 
enties  but  spending  summers  with 
his  French  grandmother  In  Siberia. 

As  a  grown-up,  the  narrator  finally 
gets  to  France  but  his  grandmother 
dies  before  he  can  send  for  her, 
leaving  him  a  letter  containing  the 
key  to  his  own  past.  Makine  links  i 
personal  and  national  histories  in  a 
beguiling  and  sophisticated  novel. 

The  Love  Parade,  by  Matthew 
Branton  (Hamlah  Hamilton, 
£10.99)  _ 

JAKE,  ex-member  of  a  boy  band, 
feels  rejected  by  The  System, 
particularly  the  media  World  (he  i 
can't  get  anyone  to  take  an  interest 
in  his  screenplay)  so  he  fails  in  with 
glam  chick  Brett  and  her  brother 
River,  and  together  they  toy  to  pull  a 
scam  on  the  media  corporation 
which  has  failed  to  recognise  their 
talent9.  Branton’s  style  Is  distinctive, 
but  there  is  a  danger  that  the  hip 
and  buzzing  media  world  which 
nearly  finishes  Jake  off  could  have  a 
similar  effect  on  the  reader. 


To  order  any  of  the  books 
reviewed  or  In  print,  over 
100,000  titles  available; 

Phone:  (+44)  181324  5803 

Few:  (+44)  181  324  5678 

Email:  bldamBll.bogo.cw.uk  , 

Payment  by  credit  raid  or 
UK/Euioch&qua  payable  to: 

Guardian  Weekly  Books 

250  Waslwn  Avenue.  London  W3  SEE,  tlK 

Europe  airmail  -  ,  , , 

Pic.as<>  add  20?,  of  order  wane 
Rest  of  the  world  airmail 
Arjd  309iOl«d*  value  (appro!.'  Wi'  Says] 
or  ■!£:«  rt  order  value  p- 10  dayil 


TVra  systems,  one  army . . .  Troops  of  die  Chinese  Liberation  Army  en  route  to  Hong  Kong  photo  uwr.  chan 

English  bull  in  a  china  shop 


Ian  Buruma _ 

The  Last  Governor.  Chris  Patten 
and  the  Handover  of  Hong  Kong 
by  Jonathan  Dimblaby 
Uttle,  Brown  461  pp  £22.50 

JONATHAN  Dinibleby's  rivet¬ 
ing  book  is  nothing  if  not  par¬ 
tisan:  he  is  a  close  friend  of 
his  subject.  Chris  Patten;  he  has  had 
unique  access  to  Government 
House,  and  by  and  large  he  argues 
Patten's  case  as  a  kind  of  journalis¬ 
tic  advocate.  Since  many  of  the  criti¬ 
cisms  against  Patten  are  personal  — 
he  is  a  grandstander,  a  crusader,  a 
vain  politician  out  for  his  own  glory 
— -  some  of  Dinibleby’s  apologia  is 
personal  as  well,  to  the  point,  here 
and  there,  of  sounding  a  bit  like  I 
Hello!  magazine.  We  do  not  re  alb'  1 
need  to  know  about  the  governors 
splendid  little  terrier  dogs,  or  his 
|  charm  as  a  dinner-party  host.  He 
may  he  a  fine  fellow.  Indeed,  I  think 
he  is  a  fine  fellow.  But  that  is  hardly 
the  point. 

What,  then,  is  the  main  case 
against  Patten?  It  has  been  made 
with  special  venom  by  Sir  Percy 
Cradock,  former  ambassador  to  Bei¬ 
jing,  foreign-policy  adviser  to  Mar¬ 
garet  Thatcher  and  China-hand  par 
excellence.  Before  1992,  so  the 


Cradock  line  goes,  diplomatists 
(such  as  Sir  Percy  himself)  had  "fi¬ 
nessed"  a  deal  with  China,  which  al¬ 
lowed  a  gerrymandered  legislature 
to  continue  after  1997.  According  to 
the  joint  Declaration  of  1984.  future 
legislatures  would  be  “constituted 
by  elections".  What  kind  of  elec¬ 
tions  was  unclear.  But  it  was  under¬ 
stood,  though  not  publicised,  that 
democracy  was  never  on  offer. 

Then  Patten  came  charging 
along,  with  great  fanfare,  antagonis¬ 
ing  the  Chinese,  whose  cultural 
subtleties  he  did  not  understand,  in¬ 
troducing  all  manner  of  democratic 
reforms,  which  Beijing  could  not 
possibly  accept.  As  a  result,  British 
relations  with  China  froze.  Patten's 
reforms  were  dismantled.  A  freely 
elected  legislature  was  replaced  by 
Beijing's  appointees.  And  Hong 
Kong  is  worse  off  than  it  would  have 
been  if  wiser  counsel  had  prevailed. 

Since  Dimbleby’s  book  tells  a 
personal  story,  his  cast  tends  to  be 
neatly  divided  into  heroes  and  vil¬ 
lains.  The  heroes  are  the  last  gover¬ 
nor  and  the  Hong  Kong  democrats, 
and  the  villains  are  the  serpentine 
Foreign  Office  China-hands,  the 
greedy  Hong  Kong  tycoons,  and  the 
loathsome  hard  men  of  Beijing.  To 
dwell  on  personalities  risks  missing 
a  larger  political  point 


Before  1989,  Hong  Kong  was 
treated  by  Beijing  and  London  as  a 
diplomatic  problem:  how  to  effect  a 
smooth  transition  from  one  colonial 
master  to  another.  The  events  in 
Tiananmen  Square  changed  every¬ 
thing.  Hong  Kong  became  a  political 
problem.  Chris  1*311011  and  tin*  de¬ 
mocrats  (and  millions  of  Hong  Kong 
people)  understood  this:  Sir  Percy 
evidently  did  not.  Beijing’s  hard  men. 
on  the  other  hand,  understood  the 
political  consequences  of  Tiananmen 
only  too  well:  they  became  harsher 
and  more  paranoid  as  a  result. 

It  had  always  been  a  convenient 
notion  shared  by  the  Hong  Kong 
business  £lile  and  the  British  colo¬ 
nial  government  that  the  Hong 
Kong  Chinese  did  not  care  about 
politics,  let  alone  democracy.  After 
the  spring  of  1989,  when  a  million 
people  marched  in  the  streets  of 
Hong  Kong,  this  idea  was  shattered. 
People  did  want  democracy,  if  only 
to  protect  them  against  the  arbi¬ 
trary  power  of  Beijing.  They  did  not 
get  it,  but  at  least  they  got  a  Bill  of 
Rights  in  1991. 

This  was  several  years  after  one  of 
the  most  shameful  episodes  in  mod¬ 
ern  British  diplomatic  history,  de¬ 
scribed  by  Dimblcby  in  devastating 
detail.  The  British  had  promised 
Hong  Kong  direct  legislative  elec- 


How  to  stay  afloat  in  a  sea  of  grief 


Matt  Seaton 

Swimming  the  Channel 

by  Sally  Friedman 

Seeker  &  Warburg  248pp  £9.99 

“THERE  must  be  something  in  the 
I  air.  Or  rather,  in  the  water.  Five 
minutes  ago  the  pool  was  empty,  its 
surface  limpid;  now'  it  is  filled  with 
writers  thrashing  away  wildly  in  the 
race  to  complete  books  about  swim¬ 
ming. 

Olivet  Sacks;  the  psychiatrist  au¬ 
thor  who  never  travels  anywhere 
without  a  plastic  bag  containing  his 
flippers,  wrote  recently  in  the  New 
Yotker  ' about  the  sensual  joys  of 
swimming.  Roger  Deakin  mean¬ 
while  is  working  bn  a  book  for 
,  Chatto  'ATifindus  about  a  swimming 
,  journey  round  Britain.  '' 

We  mu  st  love  water,  at  some  pri: 

.  inal  level,  perhaps  because  floating 
in  it  reminds  us  both  of  our  prehis¬ 
toric  ancestry  emerging'  from' till 


ocean  and  of  our  own  personal  pre- 
histories  of  emerging  from  our  little 
seas  of  amniotic  fluid.  How  strange, 
then,  that  we  Europeans  and  North 
'  Americans  learnt  to  swim  properly 
,  only  by  copying  the  Polynesian  Is¬ 
landers'  overarm  crawl  barely  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago.  Perhaps  our  water  was  too 
j  cold  for  people  to  experiment.  . 

Temperature  is  one  of  the  major 
preoccupations  of  Sally  Friedman’s 
Swimming  The  Channel.  The  cold, 
as  she  eloquently  describes,  is  the 
.  greatest  enemy  of  the  long-distance 
1  swimmer:  all  the  warmth  generated 
by  the  constant  calorie-burning  effort 

■  of  72  strokes  a  minute  for  hours  on 
end  is  sucked  away  by  the  clammy 
embrace  of  the  water,  leaving  the 
swimmer  chilled  to  the  marrow  and 

■  inastateofhypdthermiccqnlusion. 

But  Friedman  also  writes  about  a 
chill  which  cannot  be  allaydd  by  the 
,  layer  of  goose-grepse  the1  swimmer 
:  slaps  'on  before  venta  png  'in  --  the 
cold  Comfortiessness  df  bereave- 
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lions  for  1988.  Beijing  did  not  like  iL 
A  survey  was  held  to  test  Hong  Kong 
public  opinion.  Quite  safe,  old  boy, 
you  can  hear  people  at  the  Hong 
Kong  Club  say.  these  chaps  aren't  in¬ 
terested  in  politics,  you  know.  Unfor- 
Innately,  a  majority  was  in  favour  of 
direct  elections.  So  the  figures  had  to 
be  doctored  to  show  the  opposite  re¬ 
sult  to  please  Beijing.  The  direct 
elections  were  off.  Such  diplomatic 
shenanigans  were  simply  not  posa¬ 
ble  any  more  after  Tiananmen.  The 
time  for  such  “finesse”  was  over. 

Theoretically,  when  Patten  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  scene  in  1992,  he  had  a 
choice:  to  please  Beijing  by  keeping 
things  smooth  and  easy  on  the 
diplomatic  front,  or  to  risk  upsetting 
the  Chinese  rulers  by  having  direct 
elections,  promoting  civil  liberties 
and  promulgating  laws  to  protect 
them.  The  first  option  would  moan 
continuing  with  a  gerrymandered 
legislature,  emasculating  the  BiDof 
Rights,  giving  in  to  such  demands 
as  luyalty  oaths  (to  Beijing)  from 
legislative  candidates  and  aljmtiog 
the  local  press  to  be  intimidated 
Patten  lias  been  accused  of  beta- 
ing  like  an  arrogant  Wcsiminsur 
bull  in  n  delicate  china  shop,  tafia 
fact  lie  had  little  choice:  pushing  tor 
democratic  reforms  was  not  a  nat¬ 
ter  of  grandstanding  or  caa-ciisnc:  I 
was  what  the  Hong  Kong  populate ; 
demanded. 

He  gave  H«mg  Kong  tlu-  opfojto- 1 
nity  in  show  that  ils  colonial  sub¬ 
jects  were  not  just  iittorcstoilin.ta 
could  handle,  democratic  p*'-1 
a  perfectly  responsible  manner. Hi-' 
tycoons,  both  British  and  tas*- 
were  outraged:  litis  was  not  lhe*f 
tilings  were  done  in  Hong  K<*f- 
this  was  upsetting  China,  this  » 
bad  for  business. 

Like  the  diplomatic  Chlna-W?- 
they  felt  that  Patten  had  trampled 
over  their  turf.  Of  course  W»*. 
reforms  came  far  too  late.  But  ttu- 1 
does  not  mean  he  was  wrong  fa  ® 
traduce  them.  ,  , . 

No  doubt  Patten  bore  his  own  V 

nour  and  that  of  his  country  In  ■* 
when  he  made  his  inadequate,  ® 
minute  stabs  at  democracy. .m 
bleby  tells  us  as  much.  But 
Britain’s  honour,  or  indeed  m 
Kong’s  future,  better  servedW, 
nessing  secret  deals  with  JJjJj- 
and  selling  such  deals  as  view* 
Or  by  laying  the  groundworKW 
democratic  government  ever iu»»r 
it  looks  like  n  temporary  defray 


If  you  would  like  to  order  this  W* 
at  the  special  price  of  £19 
CultureShop  (see  below  ten) ,  . 


ment.  Swimming  The  Channel  is 
anything  but  a  simple  book  about 
swimming;  it  is  an  elegy  for  her 
dead  husband. 

The  two  strands  are  intertwined. 
Her  husband  Paul  was  an  unstinting 
supporter  of  her  ambition  to  make  a 
Channel  crossing.  Back  in  1983 
Friedman  broke  the  women's 
record  for  the  Round  Manhattan 
!  race,  a  28.5-mile  swim  through  wa¬ 
ters  which,  frankly,  make  the  stom¬ 
ach  churn  just  to  think  of. 
Swimming  The  Channel;  then,  was 
no  mere  flight  of  fancy.  ' 

After  her  months  qf  preparation, 
and  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  Eng¬ 
land,  Faul  is  killed  by  a  truck  ruri- 
.  ning  a  red  light  on  Eighth  Avenue. 
What  has  been  a  training  diary  punc¬ 
tuated  by  personal  reminiscences  be¬ 
comes  a  journal  of  her  sloyy  and' 

\  painful  journey  through  grfef.  ‘ 1 

;  The' book  loses  sonte.pf  its  forjn 
,and  fluency  kt;  this  point,  ajid  one 
I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  style  df 


unselfconsdous  emotional 
sure  does  not  translate 
Atlantic  too  well.  ita.’FncdinjB  .1 
self  observes,  grief  is  esaentoWf 
vate,  beyond  articulation, 
words  that  people  use  in  tre* 
cumstances  are,  by  some  cpBj  i 
guistic  law;  necessarily  ba#  ■  f 
What  saves  Svdmmmg  wK  | 
nel  from  mawkish  ness  is  we  , 

that  the  thertie  of  swimming^  j 


her  plight,  her  sense  of  M 
exceptioualism,  is  like  tn 
ness  of  the  long-distance  sfl 

If  you' don't  swim,  you 
nothing  for  it  but  to  JW 
through  to  the' other  side. , 


au  aua  jects  e»n»'irri 
1  Fiction.  Non-nctkn 
Reflated.  PpaW- 
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Footnotes  to  the  big  questions 


Stuart  Jeffries 

Existentialists  and  Mystics:  Essays 
on  Philosophy  and  Literature 
by  Iris  Murdoch 
Chatto  546pp  £20 

Existentialists  And  Mys¬ 
tics  will  certainly  be  Iris  Mur¬ 
doch's  last  book  of 
philosophy  and,  quite  possibly,  her 
last  book.  Murdoch,  now  77,  is  suf¬ 
fering  from  Alzheimer’s  Disease 
and  has  recently  expressed  her  fear 
that  she  will  never  be  able  to  write 
again. 

It's  a  strange  book.  Not  that  there 
is  anything  weird  or  unusual  in  a 
philosopher  publishing  a  valedic¬ 
tory  collection  of  essays  from  1950 
to  1986.  Rather,  the  appearance  of 
Existentialists  And  Mystics  is 
strange  because  it  is  not  clear  why 
the  book  is  worth  publishing  today. 
Who  is  it  for?  Her  work  is  ignored 
by  professional  philosophers,  and 
regarded  ns  being  as  baggy  and  du¬ 
bious  ns  her  worst  novels.  Even  that 
surely  dwindling  breed  of  readers 
who  love  her  fiction  are  unlikely  to 
stray  here. 

Tie  book  comes  in  a  year  when 
the  grand  old  personages  of  British 
philosophy,  who  have  dictated  the 
public  image  it  not  the  substance  of 
the  subject  since  the  war.  have 
published  vast,  valedictory  volumes. 

It  is  the  ■ -nd  of  an  era.  At  best  this 
was  the  era  in  which  philosophers 
W|V  Public  figures,  who  could 
v-tiu  attractively  ;in>|  s,j  eomniimi- 
rate  their  thoughts  to  »  broader 
,  public  than  most  anglophone 
plulnsophers  this  century  have 
managed.  Admittedly  they  wouldn't 
roniniunicate  very  mucli  —  Mur- 
'  .i  an(l  kaiah  Berlin,  particularly. 
Prom-  to  perform,  p,  be  dinner¬ 
party  show  oil's,  alluding  inces- 
Jody fiu  their  broad  reading,  rather 
than  doing  the  harder  work  of  philo¬ 
sophical  argument. 

At  least  Murdoch's  philosophy 


conceives  of  her  task  as  to  tackle 
grand  issues.  Goodness.  God.  Love. 
The  role  of  arL  The  meaning  of  life. 
But  then  her  philosophy  is  Plato 
without  tfie  Socratic  dialectic.  Plato 
answered,  or  at  least  tackled,  all 
these  big  questions;  Murdoch  con¬ 
sists  of  obligingly  allusive  exposi¬ 
tion  of  her  masters  voice.  And  why 
5°*  Alfred  North  Whitehead  said 
that  all  subsequent  pliilosophy  con¬ 
sisted  of  footnotes  to  Plato. 

Like  Berlin,  her  chief  philosophi¬ 
cal  virtue  is  that  she  is  a  signpost 
Berlin  points  to  the  neglected  politi¬ 
cal  thinkers  Herzen  and  Vico.  Mur¬ 
doch  nods  decorously  in  Plato's 
direction.  With  all  three  one  feels 
one  would  do  better  to  read  the  real 
thing. 

And  yet  Murdoch  is  a  fascinating 
study.  In  an  age  of  rampant  selfish¬ 
ness,  she  preaches  a  climb  from  the 
dark  Platonic  cave  of  human  delu¬ 
sion  to  the  sun  of  goodness.  “Humil¬ 
ity  is  a  rare  virtue  and  an 
unfashionable  one  and  one  which  is 
often  hard  to  discern.  Only  rarely 
does  one  meet  somebody  in  whom 
it  positively  shines,  in  whom  one  ap¬ 
prehends  with  amazement  the 
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Speak  the  unspeakable 
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Murdoch:  a  decorous  nod  in 
Plato’B  direction 


absence  of  avaricious  tentacles  of 
the  self." 

Murdoch  wrote  these  words  30 
years  ago  for  a  lecture  called  The 
Sovereignty  of  Good  Over  Other 
Concepts1'.  If  they  were  unfashion¬ 
able  then,  they  are  positively  alien 
now. 

Terry  Eagleton,  for  instance, 
damned  her  thus:  "Murdoch's  intel¬ 
ligence  is  constrained  by  her  uncon¬ 
scious  ideological  prejudices,  so 

of?™  kicapable,  unlike 
William  Blake,  of  seeing  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  an  ethics  of  selflessness.  To 
lay  awde  self-interest,  to  relinquish 
selfish  desire,  is  the  familiar  advice 
given  by  the  privileged." 

But  here  Eagleton  is  too  peremp¬ 
tory:  the  familiar  advice,  rather, 
given  by  political  philosophers  from 
Hobbes  to  Rawls,  is  that  we  are  self¬ 
ish  creatures  whose  baseness  needs 
to  be  circumscribed  by  the  slate. 

Murdoch  s  philosophy  represents 
an  unfashionable  alternative,  an 
other-worldly  milieu  as  odd  to  en¬ 
counter  for  tiie  first  time  as  the-  sin- 
plar  settings  of  her  novels.  Those 
bocks  teem  with  fraught  characters, 
whose  philosophies  and  feelings  sire 
expressed  so  articulately  dint  one 
doubts  that  they  are  ns  truly  pas¬ 
sionate  as  Murdoch  intends. 

ils  as  though  Murdoch  «v re  a 
god  tonic  down  Mom  t  Hympiis.  exas- 
fXTaled  with  ill.-  iieltim-ss  and 
human  li-ailti.s  of  h«r  ro  dcilirs,  nml 
determined  to  lure  us  in  ihe  si  might 
anti  Ham .n  of  ITaldiiic  perfection. 
Die  rvsiill  is  a  ■.  liilcli  of  i)uvvl>  v.luTt- 
characters  called  fii-Hani},  Clement, 
l/uiise.  Jeremy  and  Emil  jockey  for 
■'ii  tom  i>  >i  i  mi  I  hr  same  futgr 
,  Ihcse  books  are  die  dramatisa¬ 
tions  of  die  philosophy  Mint  those 
who  dare  will  find  in  Existentialists 
And  Mystics,  where  human  passion 
is  profound  but  endlessly  unstable. 
Confronted  with  the  histrionics  of 
MurdoehLnnd,  one  yearns  for  the 
mellow  dignity  of  Mu  rdocli ’s 

pliilosophy. 


Shoe-leather  account  of  the  Grand  Tour 

inJt  ‘  . 


Nicholas  Fraser 

Travels  as  e  Brussels  Scout 
by  Nick  Middleton 

Wsideofeld  &  Nicolson  256pp  El  7.gg 

Books  about  Europe  fall  into 

5!jr^B°.ries:  the  plumber’s 
“ttnual,  filled  with  meaningless  dia- 
jams  purporting  to  explain  recent 
refinements  °f  the  Brussels  b™ 
and  the  slender  essay,  usually 

idea  ?ro?Te*s  of  the  European 
b rated  c?°k  ?/  !’ 13  ele«aiitly  adum- 
Wide  Middleton's 

differenuiS??69  f?"  a  «*newhat 
work?"  *fdltl0n-  ^ving  in  Oxford, 
given S “geographer,  he  has 
accoum  of  Brys0n'  ^^eather 
PreIL  ?nlemporary  E^pe. 
Kolia  aid IfH0*9 10.01? hIm  to  Mon- 
tSJKSSV0*11, is  !10t  surpris- 
betray.  „  ™  m  ^  A  Brussels  Scout 
a  «Snan  ^  ^fInity  wth  what 
HtaTtoi  red  in  ^  book, 
Eminent  0ut8k1irts,,  of  the 
weather  and^Jf  ig°°d,  wth  bad 
best  excurei  8  C° 10 ' 311(1  one  of  Ms 
itinfe * ls Finland  in  mid- 
i^nving  ihe  JJf  Stockholm  ferry, 
la le  S  hnwfif  J01'  ***  choco- 
in* >n  Paris  ^tere' Panick- 

of  his  tlnie’to"61^  he  ^otos  most 
Ilicn...  i,  .  POQper-sennnpr-o  onrt 


Pmise  render*  ■•J)0?raphi^1  «■ 
- l^ersvTvid  the  tulip  beds 


of  Keukenhof.  “A  deep  breath 
through  the  nose  was  enough  to 
send  you  into  orbit,"  he  writes, 
catching  the  proper  tone  of  mild  awe 
that  is  owed  to  Dutch  landscape. 

The  serious  European  traveller  is 
obliged  to  confront  the  problem  of 
the  European  Union  itself.  What  Is 
the  Union?  What  does  it  do?  These 
are  questions  that  Middleton,  busy 
with  bad  weather  or  time-tables,  un¬ 
derstandably  tends  to  duck,  though 
he  concludes  that  the  Union  is  "fun¬ 
damentally  a  good  thing".  But  the 
EU  isn't  a  superpower,  and,  as  its 
staunchest  admirers  come  to  re¬ 
alise,  never  will  be.  It  exists,  like 
Belgium,  where  it  is  so  appropri¬ 
ately  based,  as  a  result  of  mid¬ 
century  compromises  between 
more  important  geopolitical  players. 

This  makeB  “Brussels"  hard  to 
write  about,  and  it  explains  why  few 
serious  historians  have  bothered 
with  post-war  Western  Europe.  It  is 
necessary  to  look  outside  the  Union 
to  find  much  of  what  remains  of  Eu¬ 
rope  —  in  Poland,  Bosnia,  St  Peters¬ 
burg.  It  is  in  the  shabby,  ill-lit 
periphery  that  one  can  find  the  gen¬ 
uine  ‘‘pluralism"  implied  by  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  idea.  The  absence  of  these 
places  from  his  book,  which  deals 
only  with  countries  from  the  Union. 

Is  what  gives  Middleton's  forayp 
their  hectic,  departure-lounge  air¬ 
lessness. 

For  the  pest  40-odd  years,  the  "in¬ 


tegration"  of  Europe  has  been  en¬ 
couraged  from  Brussels.  This  has 
given  Europeans  neither  a  coherent 
political  community,  nor  a  solid 
sense  of  European  identity.  How¬ 
ever.  the  federal  project  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  decline  in  importance 
of  nation  states,  not  primarily  in  an 
economic  sense,  but  as  entities 
worthy  of  love  or  indeed  hatred 
It  is  most  painfully  apparent  in 
France,  principal  sponsor  of  Euro¬ 
pean  integration,  where  its  effects 
on  the  tradition  of  French  Republi¬ 
canism  can  be  seen,  horrifyingly,  in 
the  rise  to  influence  of  the  xenopho¬ 
bic  anti-capitalist  Le  Pen.  The  only 
truly  happy  European  countries  are 
those  which  have  been  freed  by  the 
EU  from  the  grasp  of  powerful 
neighbours  (ie,  Finland  or  Ireland), 
or  Germany,  where  the  odours  of 
mid-century  nationalism  require 
permanent  deodorisation  by  the  EU. 

Short  of  another  Armageddon, 
which  is  not  improbable,  given  Eu¬ 
rope's  history,  the  Union  will  proba¬ 
bly  survive.  Nick  Middleton 
encountered  opponents  to  “Brus¬ 
sels"  in  every  country,  and  they  are 
getting  stronger  each  year.  But 
there  are  also  countries  queuing  up 
to  join.  There  are  as  many  Europes 
as  there  are  travellers,  or  Euro¬ 
peans;  and  all  of  them  speak  to  us. 
Tm  not  sure  whether  I'U  bother  with 
drunks  on  the  Stockholm  ferry,  but 
I  do  intend  to  take  up  tulip-sniffing. ' 


Kathy  Evans 

A  Brutal  Friendship 
by  Said  K  Aburish 
Gollancz  396pp  E20 

FOR  several  decades  now,  the 
Palestinian  author  Said  Aburish 
has  been  making  Arab  governments 
wince  with  pain  and  embarrass¬ 
ment  Why?  Because  among  Arab 
authors,  he  is  almost  alone  in  speak¬ 
ing  the  truth. 

His  latest  work,  A  Brutal  Friend¬ 
ship,  follows  a  tradition  stretching 
back  over  half  a  dozen  books  cover¬ 
ing  the  undemocratic  and  corrupt 
nature  of  Arab  regimes.  Among  a 
small  circle  of  Arab  writers  and  jour¬ 
nalists  who  dare  to  spenk  the  un¬ 
speakable,  Aburish  is  fast  becoming 
an  icon.  To  some  Arab  slates,  lie  has 
proved  an  author  more  traumatising 
tlmn  Salman  Rushdie. 

Such  role  models  arc  sorely 
needed.  'Hie  handful  of  Arab  writers 
anti  journalists  who  reject  sHf- 
consorship  face  the  isolated  lives  of 
those  on  blacklists  —  visas  denietl, 
job  problems  and  exclusion  from 
the  circles  uf  power,  even  the  occa- 
Kiunnl  spell  in  jail. 

Those  who  do  succumb  to  such 
pressure  are  rewarded  with  mur¬ 
mured  confidences  and  leaks,  iju. 
very  stuff  of  journalism,  and  end  up 
recngniseil  a>  .idmiivd  ■ixpiri-" 
who  have  special  iusighis  and  con¬ 
tacts  in  the 

I  111  -  I  LI -I  lesllll  III  devilries  111  such 
blacklists  ;iinl  indue -mulls  K  ifi-ii  I 
Arabs  are  simply  unable  in  discus  j 
their  lives  ami  problems  m  iludr  ' 

own  media.  I  his  stifling  m'  debate  1 

fi:i>  I . .  i<iii)|nAmiliil  by  a  total 

absence  of  democracy  and  spawn. -d 
a  militancy  that  lltroaleim  the  very 
Arab  liberal  tradition  the  West 
claims  it  wants  to  preserve.  Despite 
the  obvious  dangers,  this  gap  be¬ 


tween  the  region's  people  and  its 
rulers  has  been  ignored  by  all  West¬ 
ern  governments.  It  is  this  which 
Abunsh  calls  the  "brutal  friend¬ 
ship":  an  alliance  between  the  West, 
their  arms  manufacturers  and  the 
dictators  they  serve  and  nurture. 

In  his  usual  punchy  style,  Abur¬ 
ish 's  opening  sentence  says  it  all: 
"There  are  no  legitimate  regimes  in 
the  Arab  Middle  East,"  he  begins.  In 
the  Arab  Gulf,  the  defence  sales¬ 
men's  dream,  not  a  single  state  sub- 
bribes  to  the  International  Bill  of 
Human  Rights.  There  is  no  free 
press,  or  political  parties.  Yet  the 
area  is  considered  by  the  West  as  “u 
stabilising  factor  In  the  region”. 

Western  acceptance  of  this  lack 
of  democracy  has  left  the  region’s 
dialogue  with  the  West  in  the  bands 
of  an  exclusive  and  unrepresenta¬ 
tive  elite.  The  exclusion  of  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  ordinary  Arabs  is  what  lias 
nourished  the  historical  misunder¬ 
standing  that  plagues  Arnb-Wesl 
relations,  Aburish  argues. 

Iraq,  Syria  and  Libya  are  all  boy¬ 
cotted  by  the  West  and  their  govern¬ 
ments  have  proved  the  n„,sl 
oppressive  .if  all  the  Arab  regimes. 
Net  their  leaders  are  admired  by 
many  ordinary  Arabs  lor  ilu-ii  .  on-  ! 
rimicd  rein  sal  m  Miei-inub  in  Ms  j 
pressure.  I’ragieally.  im  llim  „-.%n 

j . I'K  and  tin  Arab-  ;i> y.-h„|(..  „ 

i>  . . .  Han-.'  .  Vs,..  |  m  s.  i l1lMi 

Libya's  Uidim  wlm  h.ilri  ih.  . . .  i 

«>l  Arab  naiii.n.di'-m. 

fNov.lim  i-  ibi^  travel l\  u,  y,,  .; 

«  ni  !><i|i.  y  mure  app.ipm  ii>. m  in 

ihe  Mil  bill-  En-l  1-  . . . 

Arab  I rn -a ration  over  mu.  !i  i .  .i 
kdcMili.-  .m. |  l.rn-.ileni  ■-  . ,..i 

. . . 'J-  wain.,  Aburisli  ||„ 

rheioric  n|  the  Artib  eliie  ni> 

siilisfies  tile  people's  .leiu.md  r.„ 
real  peace  and  ival  ik-niucracv 
Pninfiil.  bin  true.  S,  keep  .m  wri'i-  , 
ing,  Aburish. 


How  to  become  a 
freelance  writer 

ifv  nAtuc! 


by  NICK  DAWS 

Freelance  writing  can  be  creative, 
fulfilling  and  a  lot  of  fun,  with 
excellent  money  to  be  made  as  welt. 
What's  more,  anyone  can  become  a 
writer.  No  special  qualifications  or 
experience  are  required. 

The  market  for  writers  is  huge.  In 
Britain  alone  there  are  around  1,000 
daily,  Sunday  and  weekly  papers, 
and  more  than  8,000  magazines. 
Many  of  the  stories  and  articles  that 
they  publish  are  supplied  by 
freelances.  Then  there  are  books, 
thentre,  films,  TV,  radio... 

With  such  demand,  there's  always 
room  for  new  writers.  But,  as  Mr.  E. 
H.  Metcalfe,  principal  of  Britain’s 
lending  writing  school  The  Writers 
Bureau,  explains,  “If  you  want  to 
enjoy  the  rewards  of  seeing  your 
work  in  print,  one  thing  you  must 
have  is  proper  training.  ’ 

The  Writers  Bureau  runs  a  com¬ 
prehensive  correspondence  course 


covering  every  aspect  of  fiction  and 
non-ficuon  writing.  The  140.000 
word  course  is  written  by 
professional  writers  and  has  been 
acclaimed  by  experts. 

Students  receive  one-to-one 
guidance  from  tutors,  all  working 
writers  themselves.  From  the  start 
they  are  shown  how  u>  produce 
saleable  work.  -At  the  Bureau  our 

Erulosophy  is  quite  simple’  snys  Mr. 
letcalre.  'We  will  do  everything  in 
our  power  to  help  students  become 
published  writers.' 

The  course  comes  on  fifteen  days' 
free  trial.  In  addition,  the  Bureau 
offers  a  remarkable  money-back 
guarantee  -  if  you  haven’t  earned 
your  tuition  fees  from  published 
writing  within  one  month  of 
completing  the  course,  your  money 
will  be  refunded  in  full. 

wou,d  y°u  ,ika  to  be  a  writer7 
Why  not  sian  now  by  returning  the 
coupon  below] 


Why  not  be  a  writer? 

M»if . .  , 

l  BLOCK  CAPITALS  PLEASE) '  . 

AdlhtlS  . . .  ,, 


The  Writers  Bureau 

Dapt.  WE87,  7  Data  Sires l,  Manchester,  Ml  tJB.  England 
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Nature  all  in  the  mind’s  eye 


Paul  Evans 


LAST  month  100,000  people 
met  at  a  rally  in  London’s 
Hyde  Park  to  demonstrate 
against  a  parliamentary  bill  that 
proposes  to  ban  the  hunting  of  wild 
mammals  with  dogs.  Many  had 
walked  there  from  Wales  and  the 
English  shires,  protesting  that  a  ban 
on  fox  hunting  represents  an  urban 
infringement  of  traditional  rights 
and  threatens  the  whole  vray  of  life 
in  the  countryside. 

Is  there  a  cultural  apartheid  be¬ 
tween  town  and  country  where  nei¬ 
ther  side  recognises  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  the  other,  or  is  this 
the  fag-end  of  an  age-old  dispute 
descending  into  grotesque  panto¬ 
mime?  Concealed  beneath  this 
protest  against  tlie  colonisation  of 
die  countryside  by  urban  sensibili¬ 
ties  is  a  fight  to  protect  a  fading 
world.  The  countryside  is  dead. 

This  not  to  say  that  the  lnnd. 
country,  rural  environment,  cultural 
landscapes  or  whatever  we  want  to 
call  the  historic  mosaic  of  places 
outside  Britain’s  towns  and  cities,  is 
dead  —  of  course  it's  not.  But  the 
notion  of  the  country  as  the  cultural 
antithesis  of  the  city  has  gone. 
Social  and  economic  changes  have 
put  pRid  to  this. 

The  legitimate  pursuit  of  ’'field’' 
—  a  fitting  euphemism  for  blood  — 
sports  is  held  by  some  as  the  last 
thread  which  holds  the  weave  of 
country  life  together.  It's  as  If  field 
sports  were  some  badge  of  ethnic 
difference  defining  the  true 
countryman  or  woman:  if  you  don’t 
get  your  kicks  killing  wild  animals, 
you  must  be  a  townie.  Of  course  tills 
is  absurd.  There  are  plenty  of  town¬ 
ies  who  love  kilting  animals.  As  with 
conservation  groups,  the  hunting¬ 
shooting-fishing  organisations  have 
a  largely  urban  membership  base. 

The  romantic  idea  is  that  nature's 
place  is  in  the  countryside  and  be¬ 
cause  countryfolk  are  closer  to  it  they 
have  a  deeper  understanding,  their 
doings  are  more  “natural"  and  so 
they’re  best  placed  to  take  care  of  it 
Blinded  by  ideals  of  picturesque 


beauty,  we  often  fail  to  see  this  is  a 
laud  of  betrayal  and  tragedy.  The 
violence  done  to  nature  to  bend  it  to 
human  will  and  the  violence  done  to 
people  by  the  powerful,  are  inextri¬ 
cably  linked.  What  we  have  come  to 
cherish  as  the  countryside  is  a 
palimpsest  on  which  successive 
generations  have  scratched  their 
own  ambitions.  Every  time  political, 
social  and  economic  forces  make  a 
new  omelette  out  of  the  country¬ 
side,  some  poor  sod's  eggs  get  bro¬ 
ken.  What  really  stitches  the  land 
together,  more  than  hedges,  ditches 
and  stone  walls,  is  the  myriad  Indi¬ 
vidual  tragedies  of  the  human  and 
non-human  beings  which  make  this 
a  land  of  restless  ghosts. 

Field  sports’  supporters  claim  that 
“arrogant  metropolitans"  threaten  a 
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natural  way  of  life  that  supports  con¬ 
servation  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Oppo¬ 
nents  of  blood  sports  counter  that 
the  cruel  treatment  of  animals  is  un¬ 
natural  and  unconscionable,  and  con¬ 
servation  is  everybody's  business. 
So  what  is  nature  and  who  can  claim 
to  represent  it? 

We  are  witnessing  in  Britain  the 
end  of  an  idealised  countryside.  The 
relationships  between  people  and 
nature  will  have  to  be  shaped  by 
more  imaginative  negotiations. 

"Nature,"  said  William  Blake,  “is 
Imagination  itself."  Though  the 
myths  we  live  by  and  fight  for  may 
change,  nature's  fearful  symmetry, 
its  wildness,  recognises  none  of  our 
boundaries,  it  is  all  around  and  within 
us.  And,  unlike  the  countryside,  the 
imagination  is  a  free  country. 


CheSS  Leonard  Barden 

7 HE  kmg-runniiig  World  Clumi 
pinnship  saga  took  another 
twist  lust  month  with  an  imaginative 
move  by  Fide.  the  International 
Chess  Federation,  which  ran  a  uni¬ 
fied  contest  until  Garry  Kasparov 
and  Nigel  Short  privatised  the  title 
in  1933.  Currently  the  fending  pro¬ 
tagonists  are  Kasparov  and  his 
breakaway  PC  A  group.  Fide  and  its 
ambitious  new  head  Kirsan 
Ilyumzhinov,  Anatoly  Karpov,  the 
out-of-form  Fide  chninpiun,  and 
IBM's  Deep  Blue  super-computer. 

Ilyumzhinov  announced,  to  scep¬ 
ticism,  that  the  next  title  contest 
would  be  a  100-player  knock-out 
played  in  Kalmykiya,  the  tiny  Russ¬ 
ian  republic  where  he  is  a  semi- 
benevolent  dictator,  and  financed 
with  an  astonishing  $5  million  prize 
fund.  But  now  he  has  filled  in  the 
details  and  the  event  has  become 
credible.  The  money  will  come  from 
Halzan,  a  Moscow-based  oil  and  gas 
firm,  conveniently  prospecting  in 
Kalmykia.  The  early  rounds  will  be 
played  from  December  8-25  in 
Groningen,  the  semi-finals  from  De¬ 
cember  20-31  in  Kalmykiya  and  the 
final  from  January  1-9. 1998.  in  Lau¬ 
sanne,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
International  Olympic  Cuniiniltee 
president.  Juan  Samaranch. 

The  schedule  allows  lor  Kasparov 
and  Karpov  to  join  in  at  the  semi¬ 
final  stage,  a  manoeuvre  both  have 
so  far  rejected,  despite  a  ]x?rsunal 
appeal  from  Samaranch  to  ICasparov. 
But  many  believe  that  Karpov,  not 
known  for  willingly  renouncing 
titles,  will  change  his  mind. 

Meanwhile  Kasparov,  despite 
winning  the  latest  61ile  tournament 
at  Novgorod,  is  in  danger  of  being 
bypassed.  After  the  loss  of  its  spon¬ 
sor,  Intel,  tlie  PCA's  only  visible 
activity  now  is  to  issue  rating  lists  so 
Kasparov  can’t  easily  arrange  title 
matches  outside  Fide.  Tlie  Russ- 
i  ian’s  final  19-move  loss  to  Deep 
>  Blue  convinced  many  rivals  that  lie 
>  is  no  longer  invincible,  but  putting 
,  bis  title  on  the  line  in  a  longer 
*  match  with  the  computer  may  no 
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IBM  of  cheating,  that  the  firms 
executives,  win.  had  talked  of  fur¬ 
ther  joint  ventures  with  the  Russian, 
now  regard  him  as  a  loose  cannon. 
Indeed,  Deep  Blue’s  victory  was  so 
high-profile  that  IBM  may  decide 
that  tlie  machine  can  retire  early,  i 
the  manner  of  previous  great  US 
champions  Morphy  and  Fischer. 

But  if  Ilyumzhinov  is  metaphori¬ 
cally  a  pawn  up,  there  is  plenty  tha 
can  go  wrong.  His  plan  to  imfo 
Deep  Blue  as  a  wild-card  entry  to 
the  100-plnyer  KO  was  squashed  by 
outraged  grandmasters,  and  he  hid 
to  retract  lamely,  claiming  the  world 
title  is  “for  humans  only".  AndGMi 
will  be  nervous  about  the  $5  mioo 
payout,  remembering  the  lens 
delays  before  Karpov  and  Kannky 
received  the  prize  money  for  their 
1996  match  in  Kalmykiya. 

The  tournament  itself  could  eod 
in  farce.  When  this  year's  Rusan 
championship  was  staged  as  a  RO 
to  provide  a  dummy  run,  nearly  half 
the  matches,  including  the  final, 
were  decided  by  rapid-play  or  bfc , 
tie-breaks.  What  will  players  think  iij 
their  highest  title  is  decided  byow  i 
side  playing  blitz  and  winning  a  I 
lime  several  pieces  down?  I 
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Cricket  Fourth  Test:  England  v  Australia - 

Ashes  turn  to  dust 
for  dismal  England 


White  males  in 
against  any  defence. 


five  nw>w' 


Mike  Selvey  at  Headlngley 

THERE  was  no  grand  defiance, 
no  miracle.  A  profitable  morn¬ 
ing  and  a  single  delivery  after 
lunch  on  Monday  were  all  it  took  for 
Australia’s  swaggermen  to  round  up 
the  England  strays  down  the  batting 
order  and  secure  victory  in  the 
fourth  Test  and  a  2-1  lead  in  the  se¬ 
ries.  Anything  other  than  a  win  for 
England  in  the  fifth  Test  starting  at 
Trent  Bridge  on  August  7,  and  the 
Ashes  will  remain  in  Australian 
hands  for  at  least  two  more  years. 

David  Graveney,  the  chairman  of 
xleclors,  admitted,  after  defeat  by 
an  innings  and  61  runs,  that 
changes  would  have  to  be  made  in  a 
;  last  desperate  throw.  “We  must  not 
be  panicked  into  wholesale  changes 
but  at  the  same  time  we  have  to  give 
ourselves  the  best  possible  chance," 

I  he  said.  “We  need  an  injection." 
j  With  Dominic  Cork  back  and  be- 
j  ginning  to  fire  for  Derbyshire,  Andy 
i  Caddick  seething  at  Somerset. 

I  Mark  Kamprakash  exuding  class  for 
|  Middlesex  and  u  bract*  of  Hollioakes 
■ '  Sniping  at  the  bit,  Alec  Stewart. 

I  hr  example,  Mark  Butcher.  Mark 
.'  “Join.  Graham  Thorpe,  a  seem- 
I  mgly  distracted  cricketer  at  present, 
ad  Hie  hapless  Mike  Smith  will  all 
|  be  aware  of  the  axe  being  honed. 

;  F-nfiIanil  have  not  beaten  Australia 
,  it  I  rent  Bridge  since  1977,  when  a 
'"W-liaired  genius  strangled  the 
'  ’™  ^  Greg  Chappell  and  an- 
i  Minced  himself  to  tlie  Test  world 
■  Jcr  the  final  wicket  had  fallen  on 
1  Mcmday  tlie  same  Ian  Bothnia,  com- 
mentator  now  and  match  adjudicator 
i  n-*e. conveyed  his  decision, 
i  cnnie  ?warfi  went  nut  to  Matthew 
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innings  wickets  and  scored  an  un¬ 
beaten  half-century  on  Sunday 
morning,  but  to  the  slender  young 
Jason  Gillespie,  who  in  the  first  Eng¬ 
land  innings  had  produced  the  best 
innings  bowling  figures  ever  by  an 
Australian  at  Headingley.  Gillespie 
is  a  shy  man  of  few  words  but  those 
he  utters  reveal  a  disarmingly  per¬ 
sonable  character.  “Pm  off  to  have  a 
few  beers,  he  told  television  view¬ 
ers,  “in  a  very  short  space  of  lime." 
He  earned  then). 

A  flat-batted  four  by  Smith  off  tlie 

last  ball  before  lunch  gave  him 
something  tangible  to  take  from  the 
game  and  look  England  to  268.  their 
highest  score  in  the  series  since  the 
heady  times  a  million  years  ago 
when  Hussain  and  Thorpe  rnn  riot 
at  Edgbaston  and  put  on  20  more 
than  that  on  their  own. 

Armed  with  the  second  new  ball 
Reiffel  had  taken  four  wickets  for 
six  runs  in  27  deliveries  to  finish, 
almost  by  stealth,  with  five  for  49. 

There  were  no  more  wickets  for 
Glenn  McGrath,  whose  hostility 
excised  the  two  openers  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  but  Gillc-spie  nicked  a 
lail-ender  for  himself  and  Shane 
Warne  took  the  early  and  vital 
wicket  of  Hussain,  who  had  scored 
another  fine  century  for  his  conn 
try.  Warne.  of  course,  was  the  fellow 
England  had  gone  to  great  lengths 
to  nullify  by  switching  pitches,  and. 
in  conceding  mily  the  one  wicket  and 
no  runs  to  him  with  the  bat,  they  suc¬ 
ceeded.  They  just  forgot  the  others. 

It  was  an  overwhelming  win  and 
owed  much  to  the  quality  of  the 
Australian  play.  But  England,  as  so 
often  in  the  past,  failed  to  lake  the 
chances  presented.  The  second  day. 
as  both  Mark  Taylor  and  Michael 
Atherton  recognise,  held  the  key. 
England  had  done  well  to  lose  only 
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Across 

I  Ancient  Greek 
citadel  (9) 

B  Alternative — 
additional  (5) 

9  Rice  dish  (7) 

10  Tragedy  (8) 

II  The  Indigo 
plant  (4) 

13  Dislike  (6) 

14  Sailor  (6) 

16  Yawn  (4) 

17  Cotton  fabric, 
ribbed  surface  (8) 

19  Give  life  to  17} 

20  Happen  again  (5) 

21  Take  to  pieces  (9) 


Down 

1  Bitterness  of 
feeling  (8} 

2  Very  uncommon 
thing  (6) 

3  Troublesome 
Insect  (4) 

4  Erica  in'Malta  - 
(snag) —one 
partofthe  '• 
world  (5,7) 

5  Metropolitan 
Police  HQ  (8,4) 

6  Large  piano  (7,5) 


7  Personal 
viewpoints  (12) 
12  French 
policeman  (8) 
15  Concealed  (6) 
18  Listed  facts  (4) 


Lest  week’s  solution 
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I TALY,  which  dominated  bridge 
/  during  the  sixties  and  seven¬ 
ties  with  the  Squadra  Azzura  — 
the  Blue  Team  that  included 
Belladonna,  Forquet  and  Garozzo 
—  may  have  finally  found  suc¬ 
cessors  to  those  legends  of  the 
game. 

Lorenzo  Lauria  and  Alfredo 
Versace,  Norfaerto  Bocchi  and 
Guido  Duboin,  Andrea  Buratti 
and  Massimo  Lanza  rotti  won  the 
European  Championships  for 
the  Becond  consecutive  time 
last  month.  And,  though  they 
have  yet  to  prove  themselves  on 
the  world  stage  against  the 
Americans,  their  victory  was 
emphatic  enough  to  suggest  that 
the  Bermuda  Bowl  may  take  up 
residence  on  the  European  side 
of  die  Atlantic  when  the  World 
CbamplonsblpB  are  contested 
in  October. 

One  deal  during  the  European 
Championships  set  a  record  that 
will  never  be  equalled  —  for  the 
least  successful  penally  double 
of  all  time.  It  also  had  the  highest 
contract  that  the  North-South 
pair  at  one  table  and  the  East- 
West  pair  at  the  other  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  attempt  of  their  own 
volition.  Love  all,  dealer  North: 


North 

♦  None 
VAKQ103 

♦  A  1097 
*KQ70 


West 

#AK  10632 
*6  2 

♦QJ  643 
♦None 


East 

♦  Q9  8 
VJ75 

♦  K852 
4J  10  8 


fgorts  Diary  Shiv  Sharma _ 

Shearer  is  sidelined 

WITH  just  over  a  week  to  go  Football  chiefs  agreed  ir 

fnnfifeiiheStartofthenew  ple  10  let  out-of-contract 
United  were-  ni  ^ed  24  and  over  in  Englan 

when  p  onged  into  crisis  to  other  clubs  for  no  fee. 

^wstolHhl  ft  ^  The  Premier  League  and  I 
the  games  frtr  ^  °ut  °*  Sessional  Footballers'  Assi 

surgery  for  nn  r1*8  f°  lQwinS  reached  a  compromise 
w  l  or  m  ankle  iniurv  he  sur-  hdnm  tiw»  i: 


South 

*  J  754 
*984 

♦  None 
4A95432 

When  Germany  met  Sweden, 
this  was  the  bidding,  with 
Germany  East-West: 


West 

North 

East 

IV 

Pass 

4# 

Pass 

Dble 

Pass 

The  German  West  player  put  a 
lot  of  pressure  on  his  opponents 
with  his  jump  to  four  spades  — 
though  the  North-South  actions 
were  reasonable  enough,  the 
penalty  from  four  spades  doubled 
would  be  500  at  best,  wholly 
Inadequate  compensation  for  the 
grand  slam  in  clubs.  In  fact,  it 


wns  far  worse  thnnthaljfo^h  i  .  . 

began  tlie  defence  with  tin*  -  \  A  /  ™  Just  over  a  week  to  go 
rounds  of  hearts.  West  ruffed ,  \]  U  before  the  start  of  the  new 

drew  trumps  In  four  rott*."  CjiJ  Sn,-N,eTCa?‘!e 

one  of  which  North  dlscrf'  T, 

Ssr35«a? 

went  like  this:  .  ; 

South  West  North  ;  jj, — .  Bngisnd 

u  o#u>  4*®  ^ctheirl  Vu  e»S  ^  8  year 

fW3’  Dble14'  4NT*  **  i  ^  No"th‘ea8t  club 

**»  6*®  2  ■  &n«TffiiKhNeW5aStle,  mnaser 

it*  SS  Pass  *  '  ^rationt  8hn“,df:  ‘'AJfn  an 

7*  ■  He  wVij  V*0  repa‘r  torn  ligaments. 

strong  cue-bid.  showing  a  Newcastle  also  failed  in  a  w 

sss-iKiSgi  gas  s  a  sSH 
r--  fcsssSssaa; 

.  ^  Miirt notb4  "‘Hip  n  S  8arotl Sunday eveninc 

■  ii>  - 


Jnson  Gillespie,  bowling  himself 
into  the  record  books  tom  jetmns 

three  wickets  on  the  first  day  and 
needed  to  consolidate.  They  failed 
mul  then,  having  reduced  Australia 
to  fin  for  four  In  reply,  they  failed 
again.  Elliott  and  Fouling  pm  the 
niHtcli  out  i»l  reach  ami  after  that  it 
was  merely  a  question  of  when, 
rather  titan  if.  Australia  would  win. 

Resistance  on  the  final  day  ik«- 
pended  on  Hussain  and  John  Craw¬ 
ley  extending  their  partik-rsliiii, 
already  worth  179,  into  something 
epic.  Instead,  by  the  end  of  the 
fourth  over  of  the  day.  when  Hus¬ 
sain  drove  a  low  catch  to  mid-off  for 
105.  the  match  was  effectively  over. 
Crawley  and  Ealham  lasted  for 
more  than  an  hour  together  before 
Ealham  was  caught.  Crawley  fol¬ 
lowed,  bowled  for  72,  and  the  last 
five  wickers  fell  in  little  more  than 
seven  overs  for  U3  runs. 


Football  chiefs  agreed  in  princi¬ 
ple  to  let  out-of-contract  players 
aged  24  and  over  in  England  move 
to  other  clubs  for  no  fee. 

The  Premier  League  and  the  Pro¬ 
fessional  Footballers'  Association 
reached  a  compromise  which 
brings  tlie  English  game  in  line  with 
European  laws  brought  about  by 
the  Bosman  ruling,  which  has  been 
responsible  for  an  influx  of  foreign 
playera  into  the  Premiership.  Foot¬ 
ball  League  clubs  want  to  postpone 
such  an  arrangement  for  another 
year. 


WARWICKSHIRE  made  light 
work  of  Somerset  when  the 
first  floodlight  cricket  match  in  a 
major  British  competition  was 
played  at  Edgbaston  in  midweek  — 
a  Sunday  League  tie  played  on 
Wednesday.  With  minutes  to  go  to 
midnight,  Warwicksliire  (224  for  4) 
beat  Somserset  by  35  runs. 

Tlie  experiment  was  immediately 
pronounced  a  phenomenal  success 
The  game's  other  statistics  were: 
15,174  watched  —  at  least  three 
times  the  crowd  Warwickshire 
would  have  expected  on  a  fine  Sun¬ 
day;  the  club  took  more  money  at 
the  gate  than  they  get  from  a  season 


of  County  Championship  matches 
—  about  $200,000;  the  hired  lights, 
beaming  down  from  five  140ft  high 
mobile  cranes,  cost  $80,000.  The 
club  are  now  planning  to  install 
their  own  lights,  and  it  looks  certain 
that  there  will  be  more  of  the  same 
in  the  future. 

Sri  Lanka  beat  India  by  eight 
wickets  to  win  the  Asia  Cup  in 
Colombo.  Chasing  a  target  of  240 
off  50  overs,  the  home  side  were 
given  an  ideal  start  by  openers 
Sanath  Jayasuriya  (63)  and  Marvan 
Atapattu  (84  not  out),  plundering 
137  runs  off  18.1  overs. 

Aijuna  Ranatunga,  the  captain, 
then  hit  62  off  67  balls.  They  played 
like  world  champions  and  gave  us 
no  chance,"  said  the  Indian  captain 
Sachin  Tendulkar. 

Dermot  Reeve,  former  captain  of 
Warwickshire,  is  to  join  the  coach¬ 
ing  staff  for  the  England  women's 
cricket  team,  to  help  motivate  play¬ 
ers  and  building  team  spirit  in  the 
lead-up  to  the  five-match  one-day  se¬ 
ries  against  South  Africa  starting 
later  this  month. 


O  ANADA’S  Ben  Johnson,  banned 
Wfor  life  by  the  Internationa!  Am¬ 
ateur  Athletic  Federation  four  years 
ago  after  testing  positive  for  drugs 
for  the  second  time,  has  (ailed  in  his 
legal  challenge  to  have  the  ban 
lifted.  "Most  major  sports  Impose  a 
lifetime  ban  after  an  athlete  bee 
been  caught  for  a  second  time  using 


Scoreboard 

ENGLAND 
First  Innings 

M  A  Bulkier  c  Btewiit  t>  RaFIal  24 

M  A  Atherton  c  Qillttpte  b  McGfuth  41 
A  J  -Stewart  c  Biewltt  b  Grifesple  7 

N  Hussain  c  Taytar  b  McGrath  2C 

D  w  Headley  c  S  R  Waugh  b  Giltosp®  22 
u  F  Thorpe  b  Gnie3p!fl  1e 

■J  P  Oawtey  c  Bowen  b  Giireape  2 

M  A  Ealham  not  out  g 

R  D  B  Crolt  c  Periling  t,  Glllespe  6 

D  Gough  b  Qlltesplo  Q 

AM  Smith  b  GWtrspie  0 

E«tra3  (b4.  IW.  wl.  nb12)  21 

Total  (59.-1  overs)  1 72 

Fall  of  wlokotai  43. 58.  103.  1 38  1S4  164 
163.  172. 172. 

Bowling!  McGrath  22  6-07-2.  RcHlel  20-4- 
4]  - 1.  GiBesple  13  4- 1-37-7:  Bleweii  3  0-17  0 
Warne  I -0-2-0. 

AUSTRALIA 
First  Innings 

M  A  Taylor  c  Stownrl  1,  Gnu.  ]h  n 

M  TGEBnjitb  Gough  1BO 

G  S  UVwell  0  Stownil  li  Gough  I 

M  E  W.nigli  c  &  ti  I  fijjdloy  B 

S  R  Wjiugli CmiMoy  b  Haultoy  4 

P  T  Periling  c  Call  inm  h  Gough  127 

I A  Mealy  L>  b'eih.vn  3^ 

S  K  Wiimoc  1h<«|x)b  Eoiliarn  q 

P  R  Reitlci  not  oul 

J  tJ  b  'Iti-ngli  3 

G  D  McGrath  nc-t  out  20 

E»li.i5  lljh,  lb  1 0.  nbif.) 

Total  (Mr  rj  <1ec.  123  Over;,)  501 

Fair  ol  wlokatsi  n.  10.43  5o.:i1R  182 
383.444.461.  ‘  ' 

Bowling!  Gougri  30-5149  ';:  Heiwtor  25 
IlC'-L'.  Sniiili  23-2-8'J  n,  E.iM.irii  19-3-5C-2* 
Ct'-Jlt  18- 1  40-n.  Guli- tier  2-014-0 

ENGLAND 
Second  Innings 

M  A  Bi  ilc  1  i.;-i  <.  1-  (only.  1 ,  M.:Grnu  1  1  g 

M  A  Aide,  t<  ir  1 . .  v.viM-ie  !>  McGrath  2 

A  J  St'j.vjrt  b  RiNltol  |e 

N  l  his*,a  n  0  G-  'V-  :| .«  h  '.Varti*  ^  gg 

rj  P  Tt n-.r|je c  r.1  E  Wa- i-j*.  t-G  k-,( ....  15 

JPCru-.-.:evt>R.il|.;l  72 

M  A  e.VI<nn 1 1-  r.l  P  ■;»•  ;nj- jh  I .  Rii.tr..  4 

OW  Hea  i'e,  it...-.  i.*-.:.nv!  3 

R  u  B  'lr-.,tr  C  Healv  U  Fd-IM  S 

D  Gni  nh  C  M  E  Wa I  Kjt ,  t;.  r*;  „  .3  g 

AM  Srrmtir.U  .nil  4 

E-.ridS  it  6  il  4  i  .f  1 3j  23 

Total  (3 1.1  O.ijr  il  286 

Fall  of  wlokata:  2  J,  28.  57  60  3?-  -.5:- 
263.  26J 

Bowling:  McGidih  22-5-S0-2:  Rei'M  21  1  -2- 
49-5.  Gi.'leifjio  23-8-0 5 -2,  warne  2l  G  >3  l 
S  R  Waugh  4- 1-1 1  .(■ 

Umc-irei  M  J  Kitchen  an  j  c  J  Miichisv 

Australia  won  by  an  innings  and  61  runs 


banned  substances,"  a  judge  said  in 
a  court  at  Brampton.  Ontario. 

OLYMPIC  athlete  Diane  Modahl 
scored  a  second  victory  in  her 
long-running  battle  with  the  British 
Athletic  Federation  when  she  was 
given  the  godhead  in  the  Appeal 
Court  to  sue  the  federation  for  more 
than  $1.5  million  for  wrongly  ban¬ 
ning  her  for  alleged  drug  abuse. 
The  31-year-old  runner  won  the  first 
round  in  the  High  Court  a  year  ago 
when  Mr  Justice  Popple  well  refused 
to  block  her  damages  bid.  Modahl 
was  “delighted"  with  tlie  verdict. 

A  RECORD  131  nations  will  com¬ 
pete  in  next  year's  Davis  Cup, 
tlie  International  Tennis  Federation 
said.  First-time  entrants  include 
Honduras,  Netherlands  Antilles,  St 
Lucia  and  the  US  Virgin  Islands. 

BEN  HOGAN  died  at  his  home  in 
Forth  Worth,  Texas,  after  a 
lengthy  illness.  He  was  84.  Hogan 
was  one  of  four  golfers  to  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  career  Grand  Slnm,  the 
winning  of  all  four  mq]or  champi¬ 
ons.  He  survived  a  car  crash  in  1949 
in  which  he  was  almost  killed,  re¬ 
ceiving  the  last  rites.  Hogan  com¬ 
peted  In  16  Majors,  winning  nine, 
and  is  the  only  person  to  win  three 
professional  Grand .  Slam  tourna¬ 
ments  in  one  season. 
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Rugby  Union 

,  All  Blacks 

;  have  all  the 

| 

|  answers 
_ _ 

Robert  Galvin  in  Melbourne 

THE  ALL  BLACKS  secured 
the  Hledlsloe  Cup  mul  placed 
a  hand  on  the  Tri-Nations  cham¬ 
pionship  when  they  cruised  to  a 
33- 1 8  victory  over  Australia  In 
front  of  a  huge  crowd  at  the 
Melbourne  Cricket  Ground. 

A  record  90,1  IQ  spec ta tom, 
including  15,000  travelling  New 
Zealanders,  saw  the  All  It  lucks 
dominate  nil  ureas  of  the  game 
und  then,  with  Hie  match  us  good 
ns  won,  const  to  die  final  whistle. 

"Wu  showed  tremendous 
resolve,”  said  (heir  couch  John 
Hurt,  who  had  cumpininc-d 
beforehand  aJjout  his  players1 
hciivy  travel  schedule  and  luck  of 
recovery  time. 

“It  was  the  biggest  challenge 
for  nn  All  It  luck  side  in  innny 
yours  —  to  win  in  Johannesburg 
and  then  in  Melbourne.  Il  ivns 
just  sensational.” 

Die  result  was  hardly  in  doubt 
once  It  mice,  wlm  scored  two 
tries  in  the  previous  Si  it  ur*  I  ay’s 
35-32  win  nguinst  the 
Springboks,  crossed  the  line- 
after  10  minutes.  Tlie  veteran 
centre  was  put  through  after 
Wiillnbies  No  8  Itriul  missed  u  I 
tackle  on  flanker  Raudell. 

Yirt unity  from  line  restart. 

Drift!  was  at  fault  again,  losing 
possession  mid  allowing  the  All 
H lacks  scriun-lmir Mnrshull  to 
.send  a  long  kick  towards 
Australia's  line,  where  Wilson 
out-paced  Mnnu  to  score. 

Spencer  converted  both  and 
landed  three  first- ha  If  penalties 
while  his  apposite  number,  tlie 
Australian  full-back  Burke, 
replied  with  two  penalties  to  see 
his  side  trailing  23-6  at  tlie 
interval. 

The  match  was  played  in  an 
intense  atmosphere  but  the 
home  supporters  were  again 
silenced  after  the  turn-round 
when  Cullen  crossed  for  his 
15th  try  In  1 6  Teats  and 
Spencer,  who  also  kicked 
another  penalty,  converted. 

The  tiring  New  Zealanders 
then  surrendered  two  late  tries 
with  the  game  well  beyond 
Australia's  reach.  The  outstand¬ 
ing  scrum-half  Gregan  crossed 
the  line  for  the  first  and  Burke 
converted  before  Little  salvaged 
some  respectability  with  another 
touchdown. 

It  was  New  Zealand's  second 
win  in  the  best-of-three  Bledisloe 
Cup  series:  the  firat,  by  30-13, 
came  in  Christchurch  last 
month.  It  wob  nlso  their  sixth 
successive  victory  against 
Australia  since  1994. 

The  All  Blacks  captain 
Fitzpatrick,  whose  knee  injury 
had  made  him  a  fitness  doubt 
only  hours  before  kick-off,  wan 
tlie  catalyst  this  time.  “We've 
had  a  difficult  couple  of  weeks 
and  to  win  the  cup  is  a  thrill,"  he 
snld  later. 

With  the  return  fixtures  *. , , 
against  the  Springbok*  iukL-  • 
Australia  to  come,  New  Zealand 
are  well  placed  to  maintain  their 
domination  of  the  southern 
hemisphere  game.  “I  think  this 
team  is  starting  to  extend  its 
boundaries  in  terms  of  perfor¬ 
mance,”  Hart  added. 


